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PREFACE 

T he object of this Handbook is to give readers in other 
parts of the world a bird's-eye view of the foreign 
trade of British India. The undertaking was suggested by 
Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, who 
pointed out that though Sir George Watt’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India ’ and the abridgment of that 
work entitled ‘ The Commercial Products of India ’ contain 
much valuable information, they are not compiled on lines 
directly helpful to business men and omit many details which 
foreign traders want to know. A handbook containing many 
of the features suggested by Mr. Chadwick, but dealing with 
the trade of the Madras Presidency only, appeared in 1916, 
and the Consular report compiled by iMr. Baker, American 
Consul at Bombay, and published in Washington in 1915, 
cv)ntain much (»f the necessary material, but as the latter 
was written chiefly with the object of interesting American 
exporters in India's import trade, the information to be found 
in it regarding exports is generally not sufficiently detailed. 
From the point of view from which the present book is 
written the import trade is of secondary im])t)rtance, and 
general economic conditions and the difficulties of currency 
and finance which have hampered commercial development in 
India from time to time have only been briefly alluded to. 
in the case of every article of jjresent or jtotential importance 
figuring in the statistics of exj)orts however an attempt has been 
made to specify the areas in which it is obtainable, the port or 
[torts from which it is shipped, the method of marketing and 
the unit of .sale and shipment. India is so vast and so remote 
that there is no doubt that on the Continent and in America, 
if not in the United Kingdom, abundant ignorance prevails 

( i ) 



with regard to the commercial geograph}' of the country and 
her trade potentialities. The earlier chapters in the Handbook 
deal with the principal ports and enumerate the facilities for 
trade at each, while the chief coiiuiiercial organisations are 
enumerated and their activities described. Elsewhere will be 
found a conspectus of the various weights and measures in 
us^ in the chief trade centres, while the appendices contain 
the tonnage schedules in force at the five principal ports and 
a glossary of the vernacular term'« which occur in the book» 
It is hoped that this varied material will enable all who are 
anxious to purchase India s manufactures or raw materials 
to make larger use of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist 
for increased trade. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the numerous friends, official and nomofficial, 
who liave scrutinised my draft articles and assisted me with 
material. Among the numerous books consulted in addition 
to those referred to earlier in this preface, the Quinquennial 
Review' of Mineral Production in India ( 1909 - 1913 ) and the 
^Munitions Board Handbook ( 1919 ) have been found particu- 
larh helpful. 3 Iy clerk. M. A. Krishnan. who has >eeu the book 
thiough the press and is responsil)le for the statistical tables 
and the index deserves s])ecial mention. 


Calcutta : 

, , ( V . y> . j:j. V ' ' 1 i . 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 


India is the largest of the three peninsulas which mark the southren 
configuration of the Continent of Asia. This peninsula falls into four 
well marked divisions. Firstly, the Himalayan range which forms a 
great natural frontier including the Valley of Kashmir and the Hill States 
of Nepal and Bhutan abutting on the great tableland of Tibet. Secondly, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain lying between the mountain range to the north 
and a line drawn from Karachi to Delhi and Delhi to Calcutta. South 
again of this line is the peninsula proper with an elevated plateau in the 
centre buttressed towards its southern extremities by two ranges of hills 
known res[)ectively as the Eastern and AVestern Ghats, the former being 
much more distinctive and considerable. The fourth division Burma, 
which properly belongs to the Malayan peninsula, lies to the east. 


The total area of the Indian Empire is 1,773,168 sq. miles, with a 
population (according to the Census of 1011) 
of 315,132,537 ])eople. It is j}erha}:>s not 
generally appreeiated what a large portion of this is not directly under 
British administration. The area of British India is 1,097,901 sq. miles, 
with a population of dl-j millions, while the Native States comprise 
675.’267 sq. miles, with a population of 70 millions. 

The territory under th(> control of the (lovernor-General in ('onncil 
British India. divided into eight major provinces and five 

lesser charges, each of which is termed a Local 
Government. Tht> Local Governments are the three ])residencies of 
Madras, Bomhay, and Bengal. th.> United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Punjah. Burma. Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces. Assam and 
the North-West Frontier Province. The minor administrations include 
Delhi. British Baluchistan. Cooru. .Ajmer-Merwara. and the Andaman 
Islands. The following statement shows the administrative divisions of 
British India, and tlic ])resent form of Government. 
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Iaijle No. 1. — The (uhnimsfrafive divisions of British India with their area anrt popnlation. 



♦ Including Sind and Aden, 
t Including Berar. 


Native States. 


The map shews that, while a considerable portion of the interior is- 
eomprised of Native States, they contain no 
port of even second rate importance and except 
for Kathiaw^ar, Baroda and Travancore the coast line is held practi- 
cally without interruption by British Provinces. The consequence 
is that the contribution of Native States to the volume of exports, 
thouuh undoubtedly considerable, is almost completely obscured in 
the statistical tables, as shi])nient is necessarily effected in most instances 
from British Indian ports. The largest Native State in area is Kashmir 
with Jammu in the extreme north-west but in wealth and population 
Hyderabad is the premier State and its ruler, the Nizam, is distim 
guished by the appellation of His Exalted Highness, Next in import- 
ance are the progressive States of Mysore, Brtroda, Hw^alior and 
Travancore, the first of which possesses great economic resources which 
are only just beginning to be developed. 

The following table shows the principal Native States in India wfith 
their area and population. 


Table No. 2. — The principal iSative States with their area and population. 


Name of the State. 


Area. 

Populatio’^. 





(Sq. milr^). 

(1911 Census.) 

Kashmir 




8A,432 

3,l58.1-26 

Hyderabad 




82,b9S 

13,374,676 

Nopal 




54.000 

5.000,000 

Southern Shan States 




40,434 

000.202 

Jodhpur . 




34,003 

2,057, .553 

Mysore 




20.401 

5.705,350 

Orissa Feudatory States 




28,648 

3,942,072 

Gwalior . 




25,13.3 

3,102.279 

Bikaner . 




23,311 

700.983 

Kathiawar Agency . 




20,88-2 

2,406,0.57 

Bhutan . 




18.000 

300,000 

Jaipur . 




15.570 

2,636,674 

Hhawalpur 




15,000 

7S0.304 

Northern Shan States 




14,204 

,58.0.52 

Udaipur . 




12.053 

1.203.776 

Indore 




0,506 

1,007,8.56 

Manipur . 




S,45tl 

346,222 

Baroda . 




8,182 

2.e.32.70S 

Travancore 




7.120 

3,428,075 

Bhopal . 




6,002 

730.383 

Fatiala . 




5,412 

1,407,6.50 

Alwar 




3,141 

701.688 

Lochin . 




1,361 

ois.llo 

('ooch Behar . 




1.307 

503,052 

Pudukotta 




1,17S 

4U.878 

Kaiupur , 




802 

531,127 

Kapurthala 




630 

268.214 


Since 18b8 the Supreme Authority in India is vested in the (’rowu 
actiim through a Secretary of State whose pav 
is furnished from ludiati revcJiues. Tlie Secre- 
tary nf State is assisted by a (.'ouiicil whose constitution ami fiuictions 


Administration, 



'have recently been examined by a Committee in London, The adminis- 
tration of the Government of India is vested in the Governor-General 
who is also Viceroy, assisted by an Executive Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief as ex-officio extraordinary member. There are 
in addition six ordinary members who hold separate portfolios, the 
present distribution bein^ Home, Revenue and Agriculture and Public 
Works, Commerce and Industry, Education and Sanitation, Finance, 
and Law and Lemslatioii. Under the control of the Revenue and 
Agriculture Department are Irrigation and Forests, while railwav 
affairs are in charcre of a Railwav Board which is connected with 
the Department of (Commerce and Industry. Other departments con- 
trolled by the Department of ('ommerce and Industry are Posts and 
Telegraphs, Chistoms, Geological Survey and Mines and Statistics and the 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Foreign affairs are the 
special portfolio of the Viceroy. More detailed information is given 
in Part III of the work of the principal departments which have 
commercial or r^^n/^Ccommercial interests. The administrative proposals 
contained in the report of the Industrial Commission, which sat from 
1916 to 1918 under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland include 
the creation of imperial and provincial departments of Industries and 
of an Imperial Industrial Service, the latter to be in charge of a member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, assisted by a Board of three 
members entitled the Indian Industries Board which would be respon- 
sible for the industrial policy of Government and the inauguration 
and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial development 
throughout the country. These proposals are at the time of writing 
still under the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

Directors of Industries have already been appointed for most of the 
major provinces with specialists and technical advisers to assist them 
and the number of the latter is likely largely to increase. The Com- 
mission has proposed the creation of provincial Boards of Industries, 
composed mainlv of non- officials to advise these Directors, whom it is 
suggested should be given the status of Secretaries to Government to 
secure the more expeditious and effective despjatch of work. 
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PAET II 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The total length of railways opened in British India and Native 
States on 31st March 1918 amounted to 36,333 
Length of Indian railway of which 17.876 miles were of the standard 

gauge (5' 6'^), 14,989 miles of the metre gauge 
(3' 3|") and 3,468 miles of other gauges {2V and 3'). These figures 
include the West of India Portuguese Eailway (51 miles) running for 
all but two miles of its len.uth in Portuguese territory and the Yillupu- 
ram-Pondicherry and Peralam-Karikal lines (22^ miles) which are partly 
in French India. The total mileage under construction or sanctioned 
for construction at the same date aggregated 1,596 miles, but owing 
to financial considerations and the difficulty of obtaining essential 
materials while the war lasted, work in the case of most projects was 
entirely in abeyance. 

The Government of India exercises under the Indian Railways Act, 
1890, certain general powers in respect of all 
the railways in India and has a preponderating 
financial interest in nearly all of them. 
All railway administrations for which the Government of India has to 
provide funds submit an annual programme to the Railway Board, 
which prepaies a general programme oi capital expenditure for the en- 
suing rear for the sanction of the Secretary of State. The Govern^ 
ment of India makes budget provision for the needs of each railway 
according to the programme finally sanctioned. 

The capital expenditure thus budgetted for 
during the last seven years has been as follows. 


Government of India’s 
control. 


Hallway expenditure. 


T.\ble No. 3.—^ Capital expenditure budgetted for between 1913-14 and 

19W'20 for railways. 


1913-14 . 

Year. 

- 

- - 

. 

Capital ex- 
penditure. 

£ 

1 2,306, C>06 

1914-15 . 





t 11,431,5.33 

1915.10 . 




’ * ' i 

4,492,333 

1916-17 . 





I,9s0.42S 

1917-18 . 




i 

i 2,528,571 

1918-19 . 





1 4,200,000* 

1919-20 . 



, 


1 17,705, 1(H)* 


• Budiret. 





For many years the railway system was a drain upon the finances 

_ , of the Government of India, but the tide began 

Railway surpluses. . , • i: • • • ?t 

to turn with the expansion ot irrigation in the 

Punjab and Sind, which made the North Western Hail way one of the 

greatest grain- distributing lines in the world. Since 19<)0 there has 

00 o 

only once been a deficit and that was in 1908-09 when an indifferent 
harvest in India coincided with the great financial collapse in the 
United States of America. From 1914-15 onwards the profits earned 
by State railways (State worked and Company worked) have been 
steadily increasing. 

Table No. 4. — Profits earned by State Railways from olst March 1913 

onwards. 

Year. Gross.* Xett.t 


£ £ 

101.3-14 17.073,000 .^.707,728 

1914- 1') 10,419,000 3,217,020 

1915- 10 is, 489,000 4,070,000 

1910-17 21,083.000 7,482,314 

1017-18 25,042,000 0,002,134 

* i.f.^ Gross traffic receipts less workini^ pxpen-e- 
t I'.e., Gross profits less interest. 

The corresponding figures for District Board and Native State Rail- 
ways, etc., were as shown in the table below. 


Table No. 5. — Profits earned by District Board and Native State 
Railways from 1913-14 onwards. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Gross profits. 
£ 

2.414,007 

2,0oo,007 

2,402,13:; 

2.088.200 

2.704,200 


The reduction in capital expenditure sinoo ]9]:M [ has bf*en due to 

capital expenditure. circumstaucos atisin^r „nt of th.> war, partlv 
to measures of eeoTuiniy fli'liborati'l v cuforced. 
and partly to the ditficulty experienced in iinportinj; itiaterials and stores 
from Europe. The funds allotted since the outbreak of war for the con- 
struction of new lines have been kept as low as [possible, utid in l!tl7-IS 
did not e.xcced £47,tX)0 if the amount spent on li,. construction of 
military railways i ; excludeil ; the expeuditun- mi rww lines includiUL' 
military railways in 1017-1.^ was t.Slf.piJ, The actual capital outlav 
incurred by Government on the construction and imrehase of railways 



including liabilities yet to be discharged by Annuity and Sinking 
Fund payments) amounted on the 31st March 1918 to £367,438,689, 
while the corresponding figures for Native State Eaihvays, and other 
lines fi.nanced by private enterprise District Boards, etc., was £45,481,066. 
During the war the construction and working of military railways in 
the East was dependent upon the Indian railway system to a very 
great extent for staff and materials. The metre gauge lines in parti- 
cular surrendered a great deal of rolling stock, and in 1917-18 alone over 
420 miles of open railway were dismantled in various parts of India 
to meet the military demands, chiefly in ^Mesopotamia, for additional 
permanent way. Altogether about 220 locomotives, 5,500 vehicles, 
1,900 track miles of rails, and four and a half million sleepers have 
been supplied from Indian railways to the theatres of war, chiefly 
Mesopotamia - 


The diversit}' of conditions goveiaiing the relation of the State to 

^ the railwavs in India is due chieflv to the varia- 

Chief railway systems. x 

tions ot policy adopted irom tune to time to- 
wards railway construction. Broadly S})eaking. the principal railways 
fall under tliree categories — firs-ly, the three railways owned and 
worked by the State, e/:., tlie Nortli IVesterii, the Eastern Bengal 
and Oudh and Boliilkhand Railways : secondly, those owned by the 
State hut worked on its hehalf by C()Hi])aiiies enjoying a guarantee of 
interest from (lovermiient. eight in number, rA., the East Indian, the 
<4roat Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras 
and Southern Mahratta, Assam- Bengal, Hengal-Xagpiir, South Indian, 
and Burma Railways : and thirdly, lines the property of jirivate com- 
panies and wmrkcd some liv the owning companies and some bv 
the State or by companies w^orkiiig State-owuied systems, the principal 
being the Bengal and North-Western, Rohilkiiiid and Kumaon and 
Southern Punjab systems. Besides those there are an increasing number 
of lines which ar(‘ the projiertv of Native States or District Boards or 
constructed under a guarantee of inininuun interest given ])y sucli 
.Boards, Tlie mileage on tlie 2>lst ilarch 1918 under the various gauges 
in Native States is shown in the subjoined table. 


Table No. 6.- Mih'^fgc vm io^/s S (tUvrShtU s WIS. 
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9<)2 

3,201 

002 

302 


4'lu^ lirst li)ie opeiu'd in liulia was from Bombay to Kalvan, a dis- 

^ fauee of :>:> milt‘s (one of tinee exiamiimuital 

History ot corstruction. , . \ t * Liin iiwii 

7‘ain\'ays sa]i(gio?ie0 iti but railwav 

construction on an ambitions scale laaiUy data's ftaiui the a('C(‘ptanc(‘ 
by the ('ourt ol Direclois of the Past ln(li<i Poiupaiiy of the poliev 
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laid do^Yn in Lord Dalliousle‘8 famous minute of 1853 advocating the 
construction ])y guaranteed companies of a series of trunk lines uniting 
the various provinces together and connecting the trade centres 
upcountrv with the principal poitvS. By the end of 1859 eight 
companies with a contemplated mileage of 5.000 and an aggregate 
guaranteed capital of £52 millious had hem floated in England, ciz., 
(?) East Indian, (h') Lreat Indian reuinsiila. (ili) 5Iadxas, now merged 
partly in the Madias and Southern Mahiatta and partly in the South 
Indian, {ic) Bombay, Baroda and CVntral Ijulia. (r) Eastern Bengal, 
(ri) Calcutta and vSouth Easteiai. now merged in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, (vii) Scinde Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North AVest- 
ern and {viii) (Ireat Southern of India (now South Indian) Railways. 

Each of these companies contracted wuth the East India Company 
(or vSecrctary of State for India) to construct and manage a specified 
line ill retiun foi tli_ ]irovisiuii of huul and the guarantee of interest 
varying, accoiding to t]it3 niaik(*t rate prevailing when the various 
contracts were made, from I-£ to 5 cent, on the ca})ital outlay. Half 
ot any surplus ]>roiit eariUMl in any half-\ ear was to be retained by 
Covermuent to (>e api^lierl to re]^av of advances made under its guarantee 
aud wliilo the railv'avs v, ere hehl on IJlj-vear leaser tlie State reserved the 
Lght to take over anv line after 25 or 50 vears upon terms calculated to 
re})res lit the Companv's interest therein, a_aimt a corresponding rirlit 
OT the latter to surreuder and rec(*ive ]>a\ meut of its ca])ital at par. A cry 
elo e control Vci- instituted bv Cloveinment over the management and 
workia '2 of the railways constructed on these terms. wliicL. though of great 
political and military value imposed in some cases a considerable Imrden 
upon Indian 1<-v^mms, as the expectations in laggard to ])iojits were 
not in all inatanca^s realised ovnng to hoavv initial outlay incuired in 
the constnn'tion of Unos on the standard guage. uneconomical align- 
ment aiui alnnaih>u of routes and more transitory causes such us the 
Alutiny of lp:>7 and the Orissa famine of 1855-07. The origiiml policy 
was m<»dified in ]S(j2 in favour of const uict ion under subsidy but witliout 
guarantee and with a minimum of (bivernmeiit int(af(‘reiice, but this 
atletnpt to attract capital Wris a coin[>hde failure, and in 1809 it was 
lUahded to lai^e tlj(‘ ca])ital laapured foi’ railway constuiction in India 
by direct Stato agenev and to make woiking cxpaanliture a charge on 
ciiirimt r(*v(*nuos. f^jniultaneoiisly tlio right of pre-mpjt ion at tlie < nd of 
25 year.-^ was in tho case of several of the more impoitant guaranteed 
lines siumideied by (b>\(‘imn<nt in (‘xchange for the absolute right 
to lialf tile surplus jn’oTits in am* litilf-\'eai' Bv tin* end of 1879 though 
().I2iS mihes had laani o]>ened l>y com]_aini(*s and 2.175 mih‘S by (hnnan- 
meiit at an ap])roximate cost, respectively of £97,872 tint) and £239)95,220, 
the Famine ( ’ommissioneis a]»])ointed after tln^ gi’eat famine of 1877- 
7<S ])oiuted out that construction was still 5.t)t)0 milesshort of the mileage 
needed to secure ])rot(3edloii of the country from the consepucmces of 
the seasonal failur(3 and that the limit ]»nt upon the borrowing ])Owa‘rs 
of the thiveriunent for railway purposes liuni]>er(‘d ])rogress. It was 
consequently diicided once more to try aud attract ])rivate capital iiiidei; 
guarantee, and although the contract terms ofi'ered under the modified 
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The Railway Board. 


guarantee system were less favourable than previously, several com- 
panies weie formed which have since contributed materially to the 
development of the Indian Kailway system. To this period belongs 
the aj^plication of the same principles to railway construction in Native 
States of which the pioneers w^ne Baroda and Hyderabad. 

The construction and management of State railways was under the 
control of the Public Works Department of 
the Government oi India until 1905, when, 
as the result of 5Ir. Kobertsoids report, a Eailway Board consistiiig ol 
a C'haiiman and two members and Secretariat establishment was 
created to secure expert consideration of the larger problems of railway 
administration and finance and a more settled and continuous policy in 
railway construction. In addition to the preparation of the 
annual railway ])rogranime, the Kailway Board de cides all general 
questions of policy and economy and settles disputes betAveen 
com])eting interests while its administrative functions include 
the construction of nerv lines by Statt^ agency, the approAurl of rates 
for passenger and goods, the settlement of train services and through 
trafiie arrangements, the control and promotion of the stalls of 
State Kaihvavs and the audit and general siqjervisiun of the expendi- 
ture and working of lines in vhich the Vd>verimnmt of India is 
]irinci]uiilv interested. The ofices of the Railway Board are in vSimla 
from April to November and at Delhi from November to April. The 
companies working most of the Indian raihvavs are sterling com}>anies 
with Boards of Directoj's in Lojuloii, who communicate Avith the 
Kaihvay Board through the Agents of the lines in India. On these 
Boards a representative of the India 0th ce holds a AA’atching brief as 
Government Direetor. h)u rlie reconuuendatiou of the roiiuiiittee on 
the Indian KaiiA\av linaiice ('nhaiieed ]joA\eis A\rrr giAam to the (’liair- 
man in IftKS avIio has bee n sineest'.led President of tlie IbiilwaA' Board 
and giv<‘]i tlie states of a S^'en taiy to tl^e ( w(>A'(*nnm*nt Avitli direct 
aecf'ss to the Yi(aa*<>Ae A\hile tlie J >epai tnuait, Avhieh is no longer 
subjeet 1o the giaieral direetion of tlu‘ ('mniaerce anil imhiNtry Depart- 
iiamt. IS known a.-, tlie Railway J )e])artment. 

The rul<‘rs of NatRe kitates have gi’owai more a])j)Le( iati\ e in recent 

, .. V(Mj’s of the advantages of tlie im}>roved rail- 

Native States railways. ' . i ^ i 

Avay comnninicatioiis AMtluii tlnar territories, ajui 

as (examples of recaait co}tstnudion, tiu' iMysoia^-Arsilcere and Bangalore- 

riuk-l)alla])ur Uailwavs in ilysoia* State (the latter tinancaal hy an 

1 j.dian ( Viinpany umk'r a giiaraidei^ from tin 

(hdloin'l rivandnim lino m Travamaae. Avhieli 

niaA' ))e eit(‘d. Sonn' of these laihvays, rjj.^ the C’ochin-Shorauur 

RailAvav, hav(^ Ix'cn constnu'ted out. of accumulated State balances. 

The importanei' of fe(‘(l('r liiu's as (amtrlbutory to the groAvtli of trailic 

^ . in the main lines is noAV fullv recognised, but 

District Board railways. , , • . ^ • ' / i • i • 

the revision of tiie I'xisting terms (a\ Inch lu- 

chuh; rebatt'S as AV(‘ll as guarantet's) on Avliieh the (Government of 

India is prepared to consider ohers for tlie C(mstruction of feeder lines 
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Mysoia' Dai'bar), and the 
Avere openeti in 1917-18, 
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with capital provided by companies floated in India or by local bodies? 
such as District Boards, is almost inevitable in the altered conditions 
governing the money market atter the war, to make the concessions 
snfliciently attractive to prospective investors. On the 31st March 
1918 proposals for the construction of an aggregate of 3,708 miles of 
railway in all parts of India under branch line terms, at an estimated 
cost of nearly 14i- millions sterling, were under consideration by the 
Eaihvay Board. The option of raising part of the capital under 
guarantee terms and partly under rebate teims has so far been availed 
of in one instance only (the ilymensingh-Bhairab Bazaar Eaihvay, 
10 5 mile', lone, open^^d in 1917-18) and the special concession offered in 
1915 in the form of a provincial guarantee of 1 per cent, for a limited 
period in supplement to the Imperial guarantee to secure the construc- 
tion by branch line companies of railways in Assam has already been 
extended to two branch lines, namely the Cha]3armukh-Silghat and 
KatakhahLalabazaar railways : and there are before Government 
several other ]jrojects to which it is ]>ropf)sed to ap])ly these s})eeial 
terms. In order to And montw for their lines District Boards in 
iMadras have for considerable time past been allowed to levy a special 
railway cess and the railway properties of the Tan] ore District Board 
afford a striking example of the financial possibilities of this system, 
the extension of which to Bombay and Burma is in contem])latiom 
In other ])rovinces. c.g.. Bengal, there are several lines which have been 
built under a guarantee of minimum interest given by the District 
Board concerned. Latterly, however, war conditions have prevented 
much in the wav of actual construction exce])t the Salem->Suramanga- 
1am line built by the South Indian Eaihvay with funds provided by 
the Salem District Board and opened for traffic in 1917-18. 

A new route for traffic between India and Cludon was opened in 1914 

_ ^ , , rid Adam's Bridgo^. where tlie extension of the 

India-Ceylon route. t v i i x 

boiith Indian Kailwav across the island ot 

Eanieswaram to Dlianushkorli is connected by a siavice of turbine 

steamers with the (V^yhm Railway terminus at Talaimanaar across a 

*22'mile strait. The old steamship route from Colombo to Tuticorin 

has thus been ])ractically sipnasedf'd. 

Tln^ standaid gaugf^ on Indian railwavs is 5^ 6", but in ]87(), chicHv 
for laaisons of (a-onomy. the m(‘tT’e gauge id 3' was adopted provi- 
sionally for fM'rtain new lines, and has since been a ]K?rmanent feature 
of the railway system. The trunk systfau will be ])ractical!y 
coin])lete when Burma is ])lac(al in direig railwav communication vith 
India eith(*r 1>\' the Ifukonu \ alley, tlie i\L,iiipui‘ or tin* (M)ast rout(*, 
thougli direct connections lahween Dellii aiul Karaclii, Karachi and 
Bombay, and Raipur and \ i/ui nauram on tlie ])road gauge system 
j ci.iaiu to 1)0 f‘om}>lete(]. 

Ill the following talde the main lU'sults of tlie working of all Indian 
railways treated as om^ svstem are sih fortli. while in A])])('iulix III will 
he Ioujk! tin* pjhc'ipal railways with mih*age open or in e(au's(* of eon- 
stnietion on tlie 3 1 3Iaieh 1 9 1 S and t li e ari'a and tiade centres served 
l,v them. 
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Table No. 7 . — Matn results of ivorhing oj all Indian railways treated as one systeM. 
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PAET III 


A, DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE 


The Commercial Intelligence Department. 


The Coiniiiercial Intellitreuce Departmeiit \vliicli came into existence 
in 1905 and is respoiisilde for the cr)llection and dissemination of commer- 
cial information forms a cojivenient link hettveen tlie comnieicial public 
and the Governuient ot India. It answers trade empiiries. effects trade 
introductions and publishes in the hxliaii Tradr JoxrxdJ (tlie weekly 
or^an of the JJe])artmcnt) sStatistics and other information of commercial 
value. The ]Jirector-( Jeneral was until April 1911 also res})Onsibie for 
tlie compilation and publication of the Annua i lleview of Trade and all 
the statistictd volumes issued 1)\' tlie (ioveiument of India, coverino not 
only commerc'ial but also judicial, administrative and ajtrieultural 
subjects, now pre])ared })y an mdep<oident autlioritv desi^rnated Director 
ot Statistics. During the past f(nv i^ears the vohnm^ of empiiries and of 
general coires])ondence lias increased mateiaalk' and the reorganisai ion 
of the De]>artnient on a larger scale is under tln^ consichuation of Govern- 
meut, with a view to enable it to ]uirsue a rvidei range r>f activities. The 
place of the present Diiaapor-i ieiiercd of biunnaucial Inteliigeiu'e will 
proba])ly be taken ]jy a Dira ctor of ('ommercial and Industrial Intelli- 
gence who will l)e assisted ])y two D^eputv Dira^etors. one at Calcutta 
and one at Tlombay and by paid coLTa-S[H)ndents at otlier trade centres. 

The D(‘])artment is. through the* inediam of the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner in London, in close toiK'li with trade (hwelopna nts. of interest 
to India, in tlie I nited Kingdom. Fuirlu r. ]>v aiiangiimnt with the 
Hoard of diade. 11. hi. Trade ( (immissione] s in the Diuninions and 
Colonif's ('ori'esj K)nd A*ith the 1 )ir(a‘toL‘-( ouiei’a! ol ( ommeirial Int<‘lli- 
genee in Imiian trade intei'ests. report to him o])rniiigs for Indian exj^oits 
ciiul reply to htf'al emjuii]<s foi Induin uoods and nmeh luis ah(‘iid\ 
Ic'en doji'* to stimmhite tlie o\'(*]se;)s oemand foi Indian pioilma* and 
inaniifai t ur<*s. vSample (‘onsignnn nts can be aiianged loi bv tlie JJt pail 
im*nt thiough tlims of r(*pute in iiidia. Similai sti | s are also Ik ing 
taken to pusli Indian tiaih* with Lgvpt. Lalestire. Mrsopotamia. L<‘isia 
andtheluir Cjast with tlie assistjine** ot (*oiisiihi r and other IP itisli o{]i('er . 

Attached to tin* Dojiaitmeiit is a Commeieial Ausenm at which 


Commercial Museum. 
oiujuiKus exactly what 


sam]>les of Indian maniifaetnr(*s are exhibited. 
Tlie priiiiaiw o[»jeet of the Museum is to sliow 
g(»ods can he ohtciined of local manufaetiire. 


\\lH‘tlier joj‘ local markets or jor expoik of wliat qualities and at what 
jiiices, 1 In* mmilier and raiigi* (d sainjihs liave increased maleiiallv 
since tlie IMusimm was first staited as exldbitois find that the free 


advertisement afforded by tlie Mus(*uni widens tiu'ir range of (*ustoim*is 
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Commercial Library. 


and leads to extensions of business. A special annexe to the Museum 
has been set apart for the exhibition of samples C)f articles in constant 
demand by consuming departments of (Government but hitheito 
obtained from abroad. 

In the same building, and also controlled by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department is a commercial library 
which, like the Museum, is open daily free of 
charge to the jaiblic. It contains up-to-date books of reference on 
teclinical and scientific subjects, periodicals and reports, official and 
unofficial. 

The Indian Trade Journal gives publicity to all alterations in the 
f'ustoins tariffs of the United Kingdom and 
other countries likely to affect Indian interests, 
reproduces all the crop forecasts published by the Director of Statistics 
and sunimarisos all the more important subjects dealt with in the 
proceedings of the different Chambers of Commerce in India. Its 
future form and sco])e are under consideration in connection with the 
contemplated reorganisation of the De})artnient above referred to. 

The Dt*partinent sj^ecialises on overseas tra<le subjects and welcomes 
en'piiries reLiting to Indian trade, wliicli should be addressed to the 
Dm ;ctor-Ceneral of Commercial Intelligence. 1. Council House vStreet. 
Calcutta. 


Indian Trade Journal. 


The Geological Survey Department. 

The Geological Survey De])artment has been in existeiu'e for nearlv 
7n years. It was organised l)y Dr. Tliomas Oldham, who arrived in India 
for the ]jur])()se in i8bl : at that time there Avas oulv one otlier geologist 
on the staff, but in the course of the iiext 12 years, the total .strenutli 
of the de])artmeiit was raised to 12. Thirty years later it AAas IJ, and in 
H)01. Jo years after it liad been founded, that A\'ith tlie addition ot tAV(A 
mining .specialists, was still lht‘ sanctioned cadre. In the total 

staif was im*reased to 20, at whitdi figure it still remains. 

The activities of the departnuuit ar(‘ directed maiiilv to tlie com})le- 
, . ticni of a geoloei<*al mai) of India, and to tlie 

A.cfivitiGS * - * 

collection and dissemination of information 

rcuarding the mimnal resourcacs of the (aniutrv. it also gives cx]»ert 

advice A\ itli legard to th(‘ administration of the nih's for the gi’ant of 

piosjiecting licensees and mining leases : it is responsible for tin* u]>kce}J 

and administration of tin* g(*ological section of the Indian iluscum ; 

it issues annual sfjitistics ol flu* outp'Ut of Indian minerals, and it 

furnishes professors and leetiirers in geology for various educational 

institutions in India. 

The sanctioned cadre of the J )('j>artment is at ]>rcsent : 1 Dir(*ctor, 
J Siipcrintemb'uts, Id Assistant Su])crinteinleurs. and 1 ('hemist. Its 
]iead<juart(‘rs an* in ( ahuitta, Imt its activitie's extend to the w bole Indian 
Kmpin*. Tin* surv<*y ])artie*s nsually leave for the lield in October, 
n‘turning to headepiarters foi* loccss in Hay. 0A\ing to tin* large number 
of applications for advice and assistance both from Goveiaiinent officials 
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and from the .general public, a certain proportion of the staff is retained in 
Calcutta throuLihout the year ; this includes the Curator of the Museum 
and Laboratory and the Palaeontologist. Geological specimens are 
determined free of charge ; many hundreds of such determinations, 
involving numerous C[Ualitative chemical analyses, are made every year. 
Fire assays and quantitative work are not, as a rule, undertaken for the 
public, applicants being usually referred either to the Government Test 
House or to one or other of the numerous professional analysts in India. 
Information with regard to the mineral resources of the country is given 
freelv, and the greater part of the time of the clerical staff at headquarters 
is occupied with replies to enquiries of this nature. 

The Geological Survey of India issues various 
Publications. publications, including — • 

(1) Records, which are published at the rate of approximately one 

volume of four parts per annum. The Records contain the 
Annual Report of the department, the annual Review of 
Mineral Production, and papers dealing with both scientific 
and economic matters. Every fifth year, one volume of the 
Records is devoted to a review of the mineral production of 
India during the preceding quinquennial period ; 

(2) Memoirs, which are issued from time to time as material is avail- 

able ; they are chiefly descriptive, and relate to the geology 
and mineral resources of areas which constitute more or less 
well-defined stratigraphical units. They also contain papers 
in the nature of monographs which are not suitable for 
publication in the Records ; 

(3) Palceorttologia Indico, published also as material accumulates, 

and consisting of descriptions of fossils collected during the 
course of the operations of the department ; and 

(4) Miscellaneous publications, such as Bibliographies, Guides, etc., 

issued from time to time. 

The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
gical section of the Indian Museum comprise 
Geological gaUeries. 2«,0(i() specimens of rocks, 9, (•()() of 

minerals, and 35,000 of fossils, of which over 14,000 are types. There 
are four geological galleries in the Museum — 

(a) the Mineral Gallery containing a large collection of both Indian 
and foreign minerals, a complete collection of Indian minerals 
of economic value, and a representative collection of Indian 
rocks ; 

(h) the Meteorite Gallery, in which is a fine collection of meteorites 
coifiprising (S5 Indian and 31 (S foreign falls; 

(c) the h^iwalik Gallery containing a collection of Tertiary mammals; 
and 

id) the Palaeontological Gallery, in which are invertebrate fossils 
and Gondwana plants. 

The galleries are o])en to the ])u]jlic free of chaige daily from 10 a.m. 
to 4 P.M. except Thursday, during the afternoon of which day they are 
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reserved for Indian ladies, and Friday, on which day a fee of four annas is 
charged. A member of the staff of the Geological Museum is placed at 
the disposal of visitors on one of the free days in each week to act as 
a miide to the collections. Arrangements are also made for students 
to have ready access to them. 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is probably the 
finest scientific library in the East ; it contains 
SOjOCiO volumes, including a very complete set 
of scientific serials, most of the latter being obtained by exchange of 
publications with learned societies and other scientific institutions. 
Free access to the library is allowed during office hours, and every facility 
is given to persons wishing to consult geological literature. 

The Department o£ Mines, 

The Department of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 
is mainly responsible for the administration of 
two Acts, viz., the Indian Mines Act (Act Till 
of 1901). and the Land Acquisition Minos Act (Act XVIII of 1885). 
Under the first Act it is concerned with the safety of mining employees, 
both in coal mmes and in mines other than coal, throughout British 
India and Burma, Kules have been made under the Act to provide fi)r 
greater safety and for effective management, and, apart from the rules, 
the Inspectors have powers to call upon mine owners to remedy dangers 
and to forbid the employment of women and children in any mine in 
which they consider it unsafe for them to work. The majoritv of the 
fatal accidents are inquired into and reported upon. Under the 
second Act, the work of which is confined to Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the officers of the Department act as Mining Advisers to the 
Local Government, with reference to the support which should be left 
under railways and with reference to what protective works should be 
carried out if such support is not given. For this purpose a considerable 
number of surveyors are employed. Even in provinces where the Act 
floes not apply and where the coal under railways is reserved by Govern- 
ment as landlords, in the lease, the services of the Department are from 
time to time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
junior Inspectors, and as more than three 
quarters of the work refers to the coalfields of 
Henaal and of Bihar and Orissa the headquarters of the Department 
have ])een, since 1909, at Dhanbad, in flic district of Manbhum, in 
Bihar and Orissa, on the edge of the Jherria coalfields. For 
purpos(‘s of administration, British India and Burma are divkhnl 
into two circles with one of the Inspectors in charge of eacli. One 
Inspector in charge of No. 1 Circle which includes tlu‘ Jherria coalfield 
is stationed at Dlianbad and the other stationed at Sitarampur, in Bengal, 
is in charge of No, 2 (drcle Avhich includes th(‘ Kanigunj coalfield. The 
nuuaining Tuines in Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in Assam, the Punjab 
and Baluchistan are in No. 1 Circhu while thos(‘ iii Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Madras and Burma are in No. 2 Circle. Each Inspector lias 
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one junior Inspector to assist him. Since the production of tungsten 
became of national importance the wolfram mines in the Tavoy district 
have been under a Superintendent of the Geolouical Survey, who has been 
.aiven the powers of an Inspector of Mines. su])ordinate to the Chief 
Inspector. 

The collection annually of fi, mires of outjuit, labour, etc., from all the 
mines, and the issue of an annual report is undertaken by the department. 

The department has no concern with mines in Native States, but more 
tlian one Durbar has asked at various times for the services of an officer 
in a consultinu capacity. 

The department is closely associated with miniiiu education. The 
Chief Ins])ector is a member of the uoverninu ])ody of Sibpmr ( dllege. 
and President of a Board known as the Mining Education Advisory Board 
under Avhich miniuLi instruction is eiven in the coalfields of Beneal and 
ot Bihar and Orissa. The two Inspectors are members of this Board 
and each is the Chairman ot Sub-C’ommittees in the coalfields. 

The Department of Statistics. 

The Department of Statistics was formerly attached to the Finance 
Department of the (Government of India. In 100b it was placed under 
the control of th(‘ Director-General ol Commercial IiitelligeiK'e, but in 
1011 it was once more se]>arated and reorganised. Among the publi- 
cations for wliich tlie Director is res];onsl]»le are the following annual 
volumes : Beview^ of the 'Trade of India, Annual statement of the 
Foreign Sea])orne Trade and Navigation of British India, Prices and 
Wages in India. Commercial statistics. Financial statistics, Agricultmal 
statistics, estimates of area and \ ield of the ])rincipal cro])S. and 
reports on ]jroducti<jn of Tea and Coal in India. Other com])ilations 
are issued ([uarterlv, moutlilv ajid fortnightly. 

The Patent Office. 

The law' and juocedma^ in India for the protection r^f inventions and 
r(‘gistratio]i of rlesigns elos^‘lv follows that in the United Kingdom, 
tie* o]ilv ditbu'ence* of inijaatanet' beinu that in tlie abs^iu'c of aiiv 
ivgal ]uo\ision for the registmt ion of Tradv Marks, Bidia cannot 
]>(‘conie a ])artv to 1 ntriaia ti<uial ('oiu etit ion for the protoetion 

o! ijiduslrial j>iop»*rty. uiuh]' wliielt ejugain liglits of ])rioritv are 
obtainablo in other eouiUiies. 

Th(‘ Indian Ikit<*nts and Desiuns .Vet, Ibll. is in fore(‘ in P>iitis]i 
India onlv (/.e.. exelnding Native States) and the validity of patents 
granted umhu’ it does not (extend to the Ujiittal Kingdom or any of the 
ilritish Posstessions nor (ha s it ]K*rinit the registration of trad(^ and 
])rop(*rty marks or names. 

The officer wlio administers this Act is d(‘signat(Ml the (kmtrolh'r 
of Patents and J)(‘signs w]los(; (>ffie(‘ is at 1, Council ffousi^ Stre(*t, 
(.alcutta, and all communications relating to r])[»lieations for patents 
and the registration of designs sliouhl be addressed to him. The 
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Patent Office Hand book (Price, one rupee) contains the Acts, Rules and 
Instructions. 

The Patei^t office does not undertake to give opinions on the inter- 
pretation of patent law or on the advisability of protecting inventions and 
designs or on their infringement or to recommend any particular agent or 
assist in the disposal of inventions. Trade and ])roperty marks are not 
registered and there is no provision of law under which medicines are 
patentable in British India. 


The Customs Department. 


Administration. 


The Customs Department is administered by the Imperial Customs 
Service, partly recruited in India and partly 
in England. res]}onsible to the Government of 
India in the Department of Commerce and Industry. The appoint- 
ment of Collector to the live ]jrincipal ports. Calcutta. Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon and Karaclii. is made by the Government of India, 
tliree of the Cdllectorates being reserved for members of the Indian 
('ivil Service temporaiily attached to tlie Imperial C’ustoms Service and 
two for members of tlie Imj^eiial Customs Service proper. Tlie sub- 
ordinate statf at all Custom Houses is proviiicial and controlled by the 
Le)cal Governments concerned. At the princi])al ports the staff consists 
of A})jnaisers and Preventive Officers in additio]\ to clerical establish- 
numt. An Assistaiit Collector on the Im])erial Sei vice cadre is Collector 
of Customs, Chittagong. For C'ustoms [)urpost‘s Aelen is ]iot part of 
British India. 

In the Madras Presidency there are a number of minor ])orts some (>f 
(juite considerable iin})ortance subji^ct to tie' genei'al control of tlie 
Collector of Customs at tlu‘ J’resid(Micy town. For tlie ])UT‘p(ises of fur- 
tl'.er coiitioL the littoral is divided up into circk^s jffiict^d in charge of 
Inspectors of ('ustoms. "Di(‘ stall of tie.' Customs De])artment in Madras 
is one with tin* Salt and Abkari (/.c.. Excise) Dipjartnamt and transfers, 
ap[)eals and (puestioiis (d (h'partmontal administration an* controlled 
hv th(‘ ( ’ommissioner of Salt and Ablcari who is a niemb(*r of the Boai’d 
of R(‘V(‘niie. The minor ports in Purina are similarly subject to the 
control of the Chief (bllector in Rangoon vho is again suboidinate in 
establishnamt (piestions and a])])(\al to tla^ Financial ( 'ommissiouei'. 
As in Madras tla^ Chief Collrctor is ('Xjuaded to ins[)ect annually eaidi 
minor ])ort. Th(‘ p/tats in (): i.^sa a!(‘ stalk'd by proxincial otlicers and 
Controlled i)v tlu' ( h)\'t'inment of Pihar and Drissa and tlu^ foreign 
ti‘ad(‘ is iu‘gligible. The control of th(' mitior j)orts in the P)ombay 
Pr{‘>id(‘ncv ])roper V('sts in tln' ( \numi^si(mer of Customs. Salt and 
Jfxeise, while the <nilv two ports open to fort'igu trade in Sind are nndei 
tin' juiisdielion of the Cliiid (blh'Cior of (^i stoms at Karachi. There is 
ii(» [)ort in Kathiawar open to foreign tradm 

The Customs revenue in India is derivtsl mainly from general import 
diith's wdiich are levied for fiscal ]nirposes and not 
for the protection of Indian industries. S]>ecial 
im])ort duties are im])osed on certain classes of 
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goods, such as arms and animunitiom salt, liquors, sugar, petroleum 
and tobacco and export duties on rice, tea, jute, raw and manufactured 
and hides and skins. The general import duty which was raised to 20 
per cent, after the Mutiny, had been reduced to 5 per cent, in 1875, 
and in 1882 was, except for a few special articles, viz., arms and 
ammunition, liquors, opium and salt, abolished. Until 1860 there 
was a general export duty of 3 per cent, cu] ralorem, but by 1875 
it was only applicable to oil. rice, indigo and lac. The duty on wheat 
was abolished in 1873, and the duties on indigo and lac were remitted 
in 1880, leaving rice as the principal duty-paying export In addi- 
tion to import duties at the ports, there existed a wide-spread system 
of internal duties not only on the frontiers of Xative States, but even 
hi British territorv. A great barrier, known as the Inland Customs 
line, stretched from the Indus almost to the Bay of Bengal and 
was ela})orately patrolled, the princqial justification being the difference 
in the rate of salt duty in different ])arts of the country. But tlie 
barrier was also employed to tax sugar. The imposition of a uniform 
salt duty on the accpiisition of the salt sources in Ra jputana led to the 
abandonment of the inland Customs line in 1879. In 1888 an import 
duty on petroleum was im]>osed and in 1894 when the depreciation of 
the rupee rendered additioiial taxation necessary, the idea of a general 
import duty was revived, the rate being until 1916, 5 per cent, ad 
vajorein. Cotton was at first exempt when the general duties were 
again levied, but in December 1891, a 5 jjer cent, ad r<darrw duty was 
imposed on imported cotton goods and yarn, wliile an excise duty of 
5 per cent, was imposed on all yam over of counts above 20 s])un in power 
mills in British India. In Fehruary 1896 the cotton diities were again 
revised, cotton yarn and thread manufactured in India being made free 
from duty while a uniform 3V per cent, ad vnhrcm rate was im])osed on 
.all woven cotton goods whether imported or manufactured in Indian 
power mills, the products of Indian handlooms being exempted. In 
1910-11 the (Tovernment, to make good the deficit autici])ated from the 
gradual extinction of the opium trade, raised the duty on silver from 5 
per cent, ad caloreat to j annas ( id.) per oimee and the duties on tobacco, 
wine and beer were also increased. Machinery to be worked by manual 
or animal lab oiir.rail way material, gold, food grains, coal, raw cottoiq 
raw wool, cotton twist and yarn, sewing and darning thread, printing 
materials, and books but not paper were, under the tariff' in force until 
1!)]6, free of duty. 

With effect from 1st March 1916 tln^ tariff sclualules were completely 
recast in order to ])rovide additional revenue to meet the financial 
disturbanc(»s set up by the war. The gtaieral tariff rate on imported 
articles was raised from 5 to 71 ])er c<mt. and export duti(‘s 
imposed on raw ami manufactured jute and tea, but the duty on 
cotton manufactures and silver w<is not eiilianced. The special duties 
alr(‘ady in force for salt. li<jnors, cigars and cigarettes, ariiis and ainmunh 
tion and ))etr()leiim W(‘r(‘ enhanced, while the following artiel(‘S w'ere 
added to the list of lioods liaise to duty at spiu'ial rates - sugar andsilv(‘r 
.manufactures, 10 per cent., ca)al 8 annas ]jcr ton, and manufactured 
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tobacco. oO per cent. Iron and steel machinery except for cotton 
spinning and weaving, railway material and certain other items 
(previously on the free list) were charged at 2^ per cent., but books, 
gold, living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery. Cjuinine, and certain agricultural instruments 
continued to be admitted free. 


With effect from the 1st March 1917, the j^olicy in force since 
1894 was departed from, the import duty on cotton manufactures being 
enhanced to 7-J- per cent, withoirt any corresponding alteration in the 
excise duty upon the product of Indian power looms which remains 
at 3-|- per cent. An inpnnt duty on petrol of six annas per gallon 
with an equivalunt excise duty up oil the products of the Burma and 
Assam oil fields was also imposed for the first time. For a number of 
articles chargeable vrith duty a tarifi valuation is fixed, which is revised 
once a year, the tarifi schedules as amended appearing generally 
in the first issue of the Grtief^e of India after the Xew Year. In March 
1917. the export duties on jute were doubled and now stand at Ks. 4-^- 
for raw jute per bale of 400 lbs. with a special rate of Be. for cut- 
tings and for manufactured jute, Bs. 20 for sacking goods and Bs. 32 per 
ton hessians. The exjjort duty on tea is Bs. 14 per 100 lbs. AVith effect 
from the 11th Se])tember 1919 an export duty has been imposed on all 
ex])orts of untanned hklrs and skins of 15 per cent, ad valorc}}) with a 
rebate of 10 per cent, on shipments to the UnitCil Kingdom. British 
Possessions and mandatory territories. 

The taxation of salt is a legacy from the Moghuls. The excise dutv 
g levied on salt manufactured by solar evapora- 

tion vitli the im])ort duty oii foreign salt has 
always furnished a considerable revenue. Tlie rate of duty which 
is identical is lowered or raided aecoiding to fiscal exigamcies. At the 
present time it is Be. 1-4 ])(‘r maund equivalent to about 1: d. a lb. 
in addition there aie large supplies of lake salt and of rock salt 
mined by (b)vernment agency. 


A])out half the indigenous salt is manufactured or mined by Govern- 
ment agenev and Iialf under license and excise. The imports usuallv 
re])res(‘ut about one-third of the total ajumal consumption (1, 200.000 
tons). Tlie rate of duty has vaiaVd from time to time. From 1888 to 
1903 it was Bs. 2-8 (3.v.) ]»<‘r raaund of 82-’ lbs, (except iii Burma which 
enjovcHl a [jrivileged rate) but tluu'eafter was gradually rt'duced to Be. I 
(Iv. Id.) in J907. In iOHi tlu‘ rate was raised to Be. ]-t { ls\ ^d,) at 
which it now' stands. Tln^ growtli of consumjUion with a lower rate of 
dutv has pi’actieally maih^ good IIk^ loss of revtuiue. Thoimli th(‘ 
colh'ction of im]H)rt duty is (dleet(‘d tliroiigh tlie various Customs 
houses, the amounts so re(M*ived aie (uedited to a si'parate head. 


The Customs lawenue (‘olleeted at the six ])rincii)al pojis and the all- 
Judia totals for tlie last five vears aie giv<m in 
Customs revenue. ]'|h, totals for ] yJ3-0 for al! 

poi ts w(*re £ 0.2 0). 3 18 (im})orts) and £ 8r)8.432 (exports). 
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B.— MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OP LAW AND PRACTICE 
AFFECTING TRADE 


Merchandise Marks. 

Importers into India, especially from coiuitries otlier tlian tlie United 
Kingdom, would do well to make tliemselves actiiiainted with the law 
and regulations relating to merchandise marks. In Appendix II will 
be found the princij^al provisions of the Indian [Merchandise Marks Act, 
1889 and connected Acts and the notitications issued thereunder. The 
following summary of the regulations in force does not claim to be exhaus- 
tive. For those hceking more com])lete information a reference is 
suggested to the Merchandise [Marks Manual which, is published under 

the aiithoritv of the (Tovernmeut of India and o])tainable of all agents 
* . . . ^ 
for the sale of Indian (.Government publications. 

Iiifringements or olfeiices may l)e classified conveniently under four 
heads — 

(1) Founterfeit trade marks. 

(2) Trade, descriptions that are false in respect of the countrv of 

origin, 

(3) Trade descriptions that are false in other respects, and 

(4) Lengths not projjerly stam])ed on piecegoods. 

The provisions regarding (omutta feit trade marks do not cover general 
get up but do extend to other marks or combi- 
( 1 ) nation of marks, the imitation of which is 

rt‘asonably (‘alculated to lead peisons to ])elieve 
that the goods are tlie luaniifactiire of s(>m<" pt'rson other than thev 
ra^ally ar**, c.g., pifa-egcx xls are identilied in tin' bazaar bv tlu'ir labels 
(>r by the mamifa('tur('i‘ s or im])orter's nuinbt*r impressed U])<m them 
or the mei'cliandi^t' of a paiiicular iirm may lx* knowji bv tln^ iirm's 
uanc' or imtads which form no pen t o{ rhe tiade maik'. 4hn'se provi- 
sions are inteiid'xl not oul\' to piotect ncuiufacturer ; against pirai'v, 
but the gein'T\d ])nbbc from b(*ing snppli'Ml with goods of inferior or 
unknown ^jindity innha' ('o\'er oj a well known l)T‘and. If notice of sucli 
infringement is giviai ix forehand b\' the aggrieved partv to tlu' (‘nstoms 
authoritic'S, the goods cm ,irih\al ai’e detained, if there is r<'asona])le justi- 
ti(*ation. pending (1) execution oi an indemnitx' Ixmd within 21 hours 
and (2) inst it ut ion of |)rOj ei‘ legal pioceixlings wiihin a montli. Jhtnd 

appli(Mtions ni nle in tin* absi'ina* of dotinite inlorniation foi* a watch 
of f)osuble infring''ments are nsnallv m'antt'd for a pt'riod of 2 imuiths 
renewable on ri'asonabh' gi’ounds. Hut foi mal i eglstration of marks, 
et(*., bv Customs oilicei's is ])rohibited. [f in tin', course of the ordinary 
fhistoins examimition an iiihingenxmt is dis(mv«*red. intimation is sejit 
to tin* ])erson whose mark is infring<*d to ('liable him to proct'cd as indi- 
cat(*d abov(‘, but tin' goods ar»' la'h'ast'el if he fails to taka* ])r('liminarv 
action within a [X'liod of 1 days. 



It is not necessary to mark the country of origin on any goods 
imported into India, exce23t where the goods 
(2) Trade description false Pear some other mark or indication which is 
m respe<^t^(^^country of under the regulations to constitute a false 

trade description with regard to origin, in the 
absence of any counter-indication of the real country of origin, e.g., 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica lum, if the produce of Holland. Similarly 
cognac and sherry recpiire res]jectively the s])ecific counter-indications 
‘ Xot made in France,' ' Xot made in Spain.' if not the produce of those 
countries. The commonest class of cases falling under this description 
is where the goods bear a mark or label with English words (most 
frecpiently the words ’ trade mark '), the use of the English language 
being taken to indicate that the goods are the product of the United 
Kingdom or Biitish India, and therefore to constitute a false trade 
descri])tion unless corrected by a detinite indication of the country 
of origin (such as * Hade i]i France ') or an indication negativing the 
implication to be drawn from the use of the E^iglish language, such as 
' Made Abroad,' ’ Xot made in the United Kingdom or British India.' 

' Foreign iMade ' or ‘ Foreig}i Brodiice.' M hen the name used is the name 
of a place in the United Kiiigdom or British India a counter-indication 
is required, c.r/.. the word ‘Boston’ requires, in the case of American 
goods, the counter-indication U. S. A., but * iMade in X^ew York or 
Jhiiladeljdiia ' does not. The use of the English language on foreign 
made goods is admissible as part of the goods themselves, c.y., the word 
' 8tam[)S ' or ‘ rhotogra})hs ' on albiuiis l)ut not expressions such as ‘ A 
present for a good boy or ^ Superior (|ualitv. A consignment of S])elter 
bearing the words ' Extra ])ure ’ (ui the top of the slabs without counter- 
indication of country of origin. riz.. Ja])an. which was stamped on the 
reverse with a rubber stain]), vas held liable to jienalty. 

In the case ui goods made or ]>roduced in a foreign country, the trade 
description indicative of origin in the United Kingdom or British India 
which has been corrected by the use of such an (cxjiression as ‘ Made 
.\broad ' may still be false, if it also suggests that the goofis weia^ manu- 
f<icturefl in a ioreign country other than tin* actual country of origin 
(c.r/.. .-^cents manle in Japan bearing the word * parfiimerie '). Tlu^ 
counter-indication, which should })(^ siu h as to n(g<itive both tlH‘Se impli- 
cations. must ('ither specify the actual country of origin or must run 
' Xot made in Fnited Kingdom or Ihitisli India or X' (X Ixu’ng the 
other foreign countrv in which the goods might wronglv be sup})Osed 
to have been manufactui'ed). Similarly the use in a trade des('ription 
cJ the langiiaue ol one ioi'eigu coiintiy on goods ])roduc(Ml in anotlu'r 
requii-os cruinl ei-indication o} the lattei*. 

W hen the misleading w'oials or maiks consist of what is or ])ur])orts 
to be tln‘ name oj tiade maik of a nianuhictiii'e]'. diMhu or tia<ler in the 
I nited Kingdom or Ih itisli India, a speeitii* and distinct counter-indica- 
tion of the country of oriuin is ne(M*ss<ny. c.g.. jxm-holders of (h'rman 
manufacture beai ing t he name of a Ih it ish Indian trader witliout tlie 
counti v of origin weia* onhued to lx‘ reship]X‘(l tniti<ds are not however 
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treated as names requiring a counter-indication unless tliey are likely 
to suggest the name of a British manufacturer : and an excei)tion is 
made in the case of coverings or labels made in a foreign country but 
bearing the naine of a British Indian manufacturer or dealer who has 
imported the coverings or labels for his own goods. Goods made or 
produced in a foreign country but bearing the name or trade mark of 
a British Indian dealer or a trade description consisting of Indian verna- 
culars or numerals or pictorial representations such as Indian deities or 
emblems must bear a counter-indication which is however waived in the 
case of croods manufactured in the United Kingdom unless in the latter 
case there is good ground for Cf)nsidering that the marking conveys the 
impression of Indian origin. A penalty was imposed in lieu of coirect 
stamping on safety matches made in Sweden bearing the W(ud i in 
Bengali but without any indication of the countiy of origin. 

DJfootis of English manufacture vith the woids Bcrtah 
in Bengali woven along the whole ])orders vith the words ‘ Manchester ^ 
stamped in Bengali only in one place were confiscated subject to redomp' 
tion and reshi]>ment on payment of a })enalty and this decision was 
upheld in appeal. 

It is important to note that whenever an indication of the country 
of origin is required under the regulations, such indication should be 
(I) in the same language and character as the name or trade mark or 
trade description. (2) sufficiently conspicuous and indelible and (3) shoidd 
be relocated for each application of the mark or description in such a 
manner that it cannot be removed afterwards. 

Other false trade descri]>tions are frequently found on goods in respect 

of (a) their numl)er. quantitv. measure. i»auge 

(3) other ialse trade des- ,,, or (/;) the material of which' thev 

criptions n . \ / 

are conqxised. 

The cases under (a) usually afTect (1) woolhui and cotton goods in 
res])ect of their measure, size or weight, a.nd (2) ])ackages, boxu^s or 
cartons })earing incorrect indications in resjieet of tlie quantities con- 
tained in them. 

J^rjjcr wra])pers of cotton braids (*ach containiug twch e skeins wrre 
marlvi'd ^ h grs. yards ’ imph ijig that each skein vas 72 yards long vlna'ca*'- 
the a(Uual bnigth of the luaids vai ital fiom 1 I to oL yards. J)eIetion of 
tlu‘ misleading iiiarking was ouh'red umh‘r jiciialty. 

Ojfcners under (/>) ai’t‘ lu'ld to Itt* committial vlieu tin* trade (h'scnip- 
lioji siiggt'sls that the aiti(‘It' is Jiiadt o{ a maltiial sup<u’ior in (piaMtv 
ajid \alue than it 3'<*a]lv is ajnl as such i,> likely to de(*eive the buy<'r. 
Iron jiails desf'rilxal as Anass nails' vcie ])ass(Ml on ])enaUy and 
delelKm of the woial 'brass.' 

A laigt‘ Jiuuilier of cases luidei' this head o('(Mir in connexion with 
consigjiniejits of white ziiu*. whiti* a]id ]e(l hani. linsi'cd oil and tur])cntinc 
whi('h are \ erv ire<juentiv im])orted adidteratt'd. Tlu' general nde is 
that wh(‘n the jxncentage of im]nirity exceeds 5 jku (amt. (10 '|)('r cent, 
in the case of turpentiiu‘) but not bo per cent., a (jualilying descrij)tion 
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snch as ‘ adulterated ’ or * reduced ’ is held to be sufficient, but if it 
exceeds 50 per cent the actual percentage should also be stated. Simi- 
larly it has been ruled that condensed milk containing less than 9 per 
cent, of fat contravenes the regulations unless marked ' prepared from 
skimmed milk.' 

As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not recpiire goods 

to be stamped or marked, though it insists 
(4) Lengths not properly stamps or marks affixed should be 

correct, but by a sj^ecial provision piecegoods 
which are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece must be correctly 
and pro,-erly >tamped with the lengths in standaid yards. The stamp- 
ing must be in English numerals accompanied by the word ' yards/ 
abbreviation * yds.', though marking in inches may be permitted 
on cloths of small dimensions and delicate make in accordance with 
the custom of the trade but in all cases it should be })laced conspi- 
('uously on the fabric itself so as not to be ordinarily removable. For 
the purposes of this regulation, piecegoods are defined as including 
woollen piecegoods of all kinds and certain specified description^ of 
cotton good-^ : tin* provisiou^ however do not apply to any fabric which 
comes within the scope oi the above definition but is ordinarilv sold 
by the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mos<|uito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 
to be stam])ed under ])enalty or in the alternative Avith an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 


Registration of Trade Marks. 

There is ]io reeogni.scd registration of trade marks in Lidia. The 
majoiity of the C'hanibers of rommerce consider that the introduction 
under legislative enactment of such a system AAmiild seriously affect 
existinu rights of user between firms in India and also })etAvecn firms in 
India and aliroad. Picgistration of ncAv trade marks on jiavinent of a 
fee is made by the 5Iadras and South Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and as evidence of the date on which the mark or ticket Avas registered, 
mav be useful in subsequent litigation, though it couaxw^s no legal ihdits. 
The Bombay Mill OAvners' Association keeps a register of all trade marks 
in use by members and has a siieeial set of rules goA'erniug their registration 
to which all members upon election agree to conform, in aucav of the 
protection afforded bv the Association to the trade marks and tickets 
used by them. 


Registration of Partnerships. 

The question Avhether the registration of business partnerships should 
be made compulsory has been frequently considered during the last 
half century. The absence of any such measure hampers materially 
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the development of business between Indian firms and foreign consti- 
tuents and also restricts the grant of financial accommodation by Euro- 
pean banks. In 1908 the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce 
prepared draft bills on the subject, but their 2 )roposaIs being unreconcil- 
able the Government of India was not disposed to accept either as the 
basis for legislation. The main stumbling block to a 2 )ractieal solution 
of the ^n'oblem is the joint family system. The Indian Industrial 
Commission* has recommended that Government of Bulia should take 
an early o^rjrortunity of re-examining the whole (luestion. 


Registration o£ Business Names. 

Closely allied to the question of registration of ^niitnerships is that of 
registration of business names for which there is at 2 >resent no ])rovi^ion 
of law in India. A movement to introduce legiAation on the lines of 
the United Kingdom Eegist ration of Business Xames Act. 191b has 
been initiated by the Madras and Bengal C'liambers of Commerce and a 
draft bill 2)re2)ared by the former body is now before the tJovernment 
of India. The object of such legislation will be two-fold. e/:.. to identdy 
alien interests kind bv compelling disclosure of assumed names to faci- 
litate. by rendering more ])recise. commercial transactions. Actioii would 
not be aimed at Indians trading under assumed Eur(q)ean names, tluniuh 
disclosure of real names would be desirable in the case of Eur(q’>tans 
trading under assumed names. A-> in the case of 2 )a]‘tneis]ii 2 >. difficult ies 
are likely to arise in the enactment of any measure relating to business 
names out of the joint family system prevahmt in India. The Indian 
Industrial Commissioii in the course of its .sittings examined the question 
but the evidence placed before it did not justify it in making definite 
recommendations and the (.lovernmcnt of India, as In the ca.se of regis- 
tration of partnersliijjs, is unwilling to legislate until a general consenms 
of commercial o])inion in favour of it is more clearly established. 

* Report of the Indian Tudu^trial < ’umini--ion, para. -33. 
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PART IV 


COMMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Tiio iioii-oliicial orujiii^ations C‘Oimected Avitli tiade rae 

Cliiiiiibers (d Cniima-ice at Calcutta. Ijoinbay. Madias. Pvaii;joon and 
Kaiaclii and otlnn’ iniportant centres witli a nieinbersliin exce})t in 
Bond^ay. yrapombnatiiiuly ]Auf>])ea]i, tlioiigli open to Indians a]s<*. 
C'los'Iy conn<^cted ^^ith tliese and not infre(jinnitly ein}>loying tlie same 
secretariat staff are the associations represciiting ]>articnlar brancln^s 
of trade siicb as jnte mills. c()tt{)n mills, etc. The Trades Associations 
repiesentiiig the retail traders in the ])iinci]jal cities are scarcely less 
iin]iortant bodies, and there are other associations re]--r eventing general 
inteiests <d moj e locent gr^)^vth such as the 3Iai\\ari Associati(Hi in 
Cahnitra, the Sonrli India.n (']iam])er of (’ominerc'e in l\Iadras and the 
Indi<’n IMeic'liants ^ 'liajnber and Bureau in B>oin])av c\liicii ar<' exclusively 
Jieh.iU in meiuben'-liip. These ])odi(*s tlnnigh thev (liffei* from t me to 
t ii o n]i rpiestiom ol })oli('y. aie in no sense antagonistic to tin* r)ldei 
associations 

The iuembeislnp ot ]nost of these bodie^- is conioKul to tlie pr<)Vince r>i 
city vlieie theii hea(h juai t(n s ar-* situ.ited. lait thev maintain close touch 
vith similar oi cani-ations at otiu']' trade centres. In the case ol jute, 
whicli is gtovn r)nly in Iffmgal. the associa,tio3i^. connected with it aiv 
re])t es‘;*ntati\'e oi the entire indiisti\n 

These Asbor lat i< 'iis and IIli* haidnig C Landaus of Commercu" m ])arti- 
cidai ke<‘]) the 1)111 t'ancj acy a]'])i]sed fiom time to I mn^ of tin* i)ro])]ems 
altecting conuneKha! d<U (dopnient in India and. nndoii])t{ dlv. lauform 
im})Oitant hin< tioics in focussing iin-oflicia] oiiinion and re])reseiuiiui 
commerci; ] sentimen' the value of whidi is ieil(‘et(>d in the reeonnifiom 
vaiying aeeoiflinu to tlieir slatus and tiaditiojis. vdiicli tin v enjov at 
the hands (d < 'oc ei-uiiifail . The Ihcigal a] a! I 'oud^ac' CliambeiS of Coie- 
mei((‘ ha\e tlir ].ijvihM,' (,1 ehrting a i ej,]'(*seniative 1o tin* Im]a-]*ial 
I.eg!*dat ive ( (piincti and t o and oja* i epi e.sentati\ (*s resper^ti v<‘lv to tlie 
Lenishiti\ e ( oi-ncils ol lla ii Lo( al ( o>\ * inments. d'he ;\}a<ha> Chambei 
(da(ts a re]n < .X ni ,M ive In ihe Ia^gi,shui\e Couiici! ol tint lh<‘s!dency. 
aod tlia Bannonii (Tauibe^ to tliat ol the hieut(Oia]!t Covtjiior ol 
i>aii['r . A s'litihn ])i !\'ijege is eii]o\ (‘d iiy th(‘ I j'per India ( }iam])er in 
le^peit (>\ tlu' Begislative Coimeil of the Biiited BjovilKa'S. "jdi,. 
(aicntta. Boijiliav'. hladras. and BaiiL^oon trades Associations also 
eh'ct a re])jesania ti\'e (sieli to tlu' Local ( on lad Is Tliesc i e])i< sentatives 
lieiiig imn-oilMials n\](^y co]u]ilete fiMdon, of attitude vitli regard to 
aT'\ legislation oi sul)ject of (hd.iate vhieh may conic ])efore the councils 
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and where the views of the commercial public conflict with those of 
rTOVeiumeut. the widely circulated reports of deliberations give them 
every nub icity. The Chambers are also re 2 >resented in ^/^r/sf-Govern- 
ment institutions such as Port Commissions while seats are reserved for 
them on the ImiH'ovement Trusts of Calcutta and Pombay and on 
Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the Impeiial and Provincial 
Gr)vernments to obtain the views of the leading Chambers and com- 
mercial associations before embarhing upon iiieasiu'es which, howsoever 
remotely, are likely to affect trade, and every consicleratkm is given to 
any advice tendered. 


ommcKM} opened in 1912 an East India 
Secti'jn speciallv charged with tlie advocacy 
in the United Kingdom of (piestions of ( om- 
mercial intercut in India. 

The con-tdiit:<ni and aims of the })rinci]ial a-^ociatitai'^ are separately 
create'! in tlie f( ‘flowing paragraph-. 


The London Chamber of 
Sec 

London Chamber of 
Commerce. 


A. — General. 


The Indian Jnte Manufacturers' As-ociation was constituted in ISSl, 
the name being alter eel at a special general 
meeting in July 1902, to the ' Indian Jute 
Mills Association,' when the rules <d the 
ciation, as they now exist, were passed. 


Indian Jute Mills 
Association, Calcutta. 


The Association started with a inombershlp of 19 vliich has risen to 
10 which embraces all the jute ]uills on both banks of the Hooghly. 

'the objects of the Association are to encourage and secure united 
fgoliug and action, to collect and classifv facts and statistics, to o]>en 
out new markets, if ■|)ractica])]e. to fix [»ointsof custom, to standardize 
contracts, to obtain the removal of nri('v<uiccs, to arbitiate on matters 
of dispute, to c.ammuni('ate vit]ipu])lic autliorities (U‘ kindred associa- 
tions. g(merallv to projuote and to ])rotect tln‘ iiderests of those engaged 
in the industry in all inatters relating to it, es])eciallv in niatieis 
touching the intere>ts of the membeis (d’ thr' Association, and to do 
all such otlior lawful neods as arc incidental or conducive to the attain- 
mrnt of the above ol)jocts or <uiy of them. 

All mcnil')crs owning or managing jute mills or liolding a power of 
attornev to ri^present them in India are eligible to memberdiip of tlie 
Association on ])ayment of tln^ annual subscri}ttion in advance, and on 
signing a co])V of the lules and regulations. 

The alTairs and funds of the Association arc managed by a Uommittee 
consisting of a Phairman and 1 members who are n])pointed annually 
at a general meeting. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Penga! ( 'handier of (’bmmmre arf‘ (X-afjicin Secretary and Assistant 
Secn'tarv of the Assoi'iation. Tin' ofllce of the Association is at the Poyal 
Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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The Indian Tea AssociatioUj Calcutta, was formed at a meeting of 
Calcutta tea agency firms in 1881, the objects 
and duty of the Association being to promote 
the common interests of all persons concerned 
in the cultivation of tea in India. 


Indian Tea Associa- 
tion. 


The Association started with a membership of companies and estate 
owners representing a planted area of over 103.000 acres, which had 
increased at the end of 1918 to 478.902 acres. Proprietors and managers 
of. and agents for, tea estates (Including limited companies) are eligible 
for election as members, all applications being dealt with by the General 
Coimnittee. 


The business and funds of the Association are controlled by a General 
Committee consisting of 9 firms who are elected annually by the members 
of the Association. Each of the 9 firms elected nominates a gentle- 
man to rej^resent them on the (feneral Committee, and the General 
Committee elect their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce are 
er^ojjirio Secretary and Assistant vSecretary of the Association wliich 
was affiliated to the Chamber in 4Iay 1883. 

The Association maintains a scientilic department which came 
into beimr in the early part of 1900. The scientific de])artment deals 
vath manv and varied Cjiiestions affecting t(^a cultivation, and under- 
takes the investiiTation of ]>ro])lems relating to the manufacture of 
tea. The European staff of the <le])artment consists of a Chief 
Scientific offic^-r, two Assistant Sraentilic officers, an Entomologist, 
and a Mycologist and the results of tlnur investigations are ])ubiished 
from time to time in the form of ])ulletins or monograiffis. 

The head([uarter3 of tlie Indian Tea Association are at the Koyal 
Exchange Buildings, 2, C'live Sti'eet. Calcutta. 


Indian Mnin^: 
Association. 


Tlie fndian ^lining Association {foiindfal in 1S92) was the outcome 
of the activities of a ^lijung Sub-Committee of 
tlie Ihmgal ('lianiber of (.'ommerce. Tlie o]>jects 
of the A s>(X-'iatioii are to jirotf'ct. bv (*verv 
legitimate means, the intere>t^ of tliose eniiag<*cl i]i developing flm mining 
industries of India, to fo>ter tliosf' uidustric's. to provide a remade m^^ans 
of arbitration for tin* settlenumt cif di.s]aite*s bedweeur mining ])ropric‘tc)rs. 
and to tak'o part in discussions a fleeting or having a l^earing upon 
mines, rlioir de\a4opj>ie]it or worlcing. aiirl for this ])urpose to enter into 
communic.ition with tln^ Covernment and other ]uiblic bodies. 

All ]»ersons or eomj)aJii<*s engaged in eondueting mini]i.g enterprises 
are (digd)le to be inembers of the Association. Tlu' C’ommittee are 
empoweiaal ])V the rules to ajjpoijit hojiorary members hut such nnmilxu's 
have no votijig ])ri\'de_i*‘s. Tin* Association miginated witli a m<*m- 
bershi]j of 13 which had ine]'<*as(*d to 102 at the close of 1918. Practi- 
cally all the European and a Jiumber of Indian coal concerns in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa are m^Mubers of the Association. The Associa- 
tion enjoys tlie privilege of nominating a rejiresentative to the Lc.'gis- 
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lative Council of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa. 


The headquarters of the Association are at the Royal Exchange 
Buildings, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by 
a Committee of 7 members who appoint their own Chairman. 


This Association was founded in 1913 at the instance of the Indian 
section of the coal mining indiistrv who felt 
Indian Mimn? Federa- necessity for establishing an association 

of their own for the purpose of aiding and 
stimulating the development of mining indust' ie-. in India and for pro- 
tecting and furthering the commercial interests of all jiersons engaged 
therein. Colliery proprietors, their managing agents, and coal merchants 
are alone eligible to be members of the Federation, and the })resent 
membership numbers 241. 

The headquarters of the Federation are at 233. Old Chhia Bazar 
Street. Calcutta, with branches in the aherria and Barakar ( oalhelds. 
The affairs are administered by an executive consisting of a Chaiiman 
and an Honorarv Secretary and a Committee of eleven members^ 
who are elected everv year at a general meeting of the Federation- 
ail 1 the association is affiliated to the Bengal Xational Cliamiber of 
Commerce, 


This society was founded in 1900 with the co-operation of the Ins])ec- 

tors of Mines and C)fficers of the Geological 
Minin? and Geological ^ -i.! i i j. ^ i ‘ j-i 

In^tdut^ ot Ind’a nnrvey with headquarters at Calcutta, in the 

nGgliboiirliood of which the ])i‘inci])al mining 
interests in India are situated. ' to piannote the study of all 1 /ranches 
of mining methods and of mineral occurrences iji India, with a view to 
disseminating tln^ information o])tained for facilitating the economic 
devel(ipment of the minei'cil industries in the cmmtrv.' 

The annual nnading is held in January in tlie rooms of the Asiatic 
Societv of Bengal, Ihirk Street, and ])a])crs rcabl before the Institute 
are piiblidLcd from time to tinu' iu the foim of Tra iiohs. Tlic 
])i(‘sem lLead<juarters are situated in the C ivil Eiigineeiffiig Cffillege. 8ib]>ur 
Botanii' ( dirdms. 


The M’ine, S^Jrits and Feer Association of India was founded in 
1S92 witli licadiinarter,- at the Roval Exeliaiige 
Wine, SpirJs and Beer j^uildings. ('alcutta, to encourage and secure 
united l/'elmg and a(*tion amongst slnppers and 
importers, to decide^ jioints ol custom, to arbiti'ate iu matters of dispute, 
to commii]dcat(‘ vith juiblic bodii's. aiitlioiities and kindred associatioiivS. 
to watcli th<‘ ojieration of tlie Fxcise and Customs laws as tiny may affect 
the trad(‘. and generally to proiuoti' and ]>rot(U‘t tlie interests of persons 
engaged iu the wine, spirit and beer trade of India. The business and 
affairs of the Association ari^ managed by a (huieral (bmmitte(‘ consist- 
ing of not more than 12 firms of wliicli six are rt'sident iu ( alcutta 
and are a})])oint(Ml annually at the general meeting held during the 
month of March in each year. 



B. — Provincial and Local. 


Beigal Chanioer oi 
Coinmerce. 


( ) CHAMBERS OF COMMERCEc 

The Cliamher of Cninmercr ralcutta. was instituted, under 

the name of the haleutta Chaniher of roinni'n'ce. 
in with 7h members. an<l teas recons- 

tructed. TiiKeu* its ]n<‘sent name, in is.jo. The 
menibLnsliij) now exceed^ ifOO. The o{)je(‘ts of tlie bbr.mlier. as defined 
in L'iie meiiiorandum of associe.tion. iu-e. briaflv, to promote and inotect 
tlie trade, commerce, and mamifictures of India, and in paiiicuiar those 
of (.’alcutta, coiisid'-r eommercial (jnestion'^. lerrisiative and other 
measures alfectiiti' commeice. to arnitrate in the settlement of disputes 
ai i''iii'j: out of coomner'' ial transactions between parties d(*su ous of referiin^ 
such disputes for derision bv tlu' Chainbrr. aiid neneralh’ to take such 
action as max be C(oidarive to the expaimion of trade, conimei're and 
nianufacrure. 

The niemberslu]> list includes ijiei'riiaiits, ](ajikrrs. shi]>oAvners, la-pre- 
sentatives oi commei-rial, railwav. and insurance c<)m])anies. brokers, 
and persons enaaizwl in aaricultiii'e. miuin^n rnd manufacture. Until 
the recent revival of the <irrivities of the Eurojiean Association tliis 
rhambfu* Avas re;i^arderl as perha]')S the ])r!nci})cd mouth ]/iece nf tlie 
political views of the non-official Eurojican commiuiitA' in India. Ollirials 
and others indirectly connected Avitl* the trade, commerce, oi- manufac- 
tures of Bengal, or wlio ma\' have reiider^al distiriam’shed service to tlie 
inteu'ests re])resented liv the riiambei-. riicW ]>e elected Jionorai v members. 
The associations recognized by the (.’hambei- inclurie the Indian Jute 
[Mills Association, the Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, the 
Indian Tt*a As^oeiation. the Inrlian iMininy Association, the Calcutta 
Baled Jute Association, the Cajciitta Liners' Conference and several 
others. 

The (diainber luaintadns an ailiitration tiilninal for tlie adjnst- 
immt of trade dillVrenctcs arisiiti: I>et\\eeii jiarties fourviny on business 
in Calcutta or elsewliere and siilimittivl to it for settlement, Avhich in 
lObS alone di^jii sed of over SOI) (-{-es. There also conu'-'cted witli the 
Chamber a Incensed Measurers' nepartnamt controlhaj liy a special 
committee, to sipiervise the weiehment and measuiaanent of caryo. 
This de])artment emplo\\s a stalTof 172 measurers, with a Superintendent, 
Deputy Su|)erinteudent and six Assistant Supei intemlents. 

The ChamInT ])iiblislu‘s Aveckly a sheet <‘alh*d ('alcutta Prices 
Current and otlua statistical eirimlars. Tlie direction of the Cliamber 
vests in a Ih'i'siihmt, \bce- Ih’esidcnt <iiid a ('ommittei* of s(‘ven wlio are 
re-elected anniiallv. The Prf'snlent i ■! iismilly noniinatial to fill tlie siait 
on the Inijierial l.eyislative Coiincal reserved to the Chamb(‘r. and in 
addition tAVo membms are elected to represent tlie (liamber on tlie 
Benyal Leyislative (’oiincil. A seat is also labd by tlie Indian Mininy 
Association on tlie I.eyi.sIatiA'e roiincil o! the Jmmtcnant Bovi'rnor of 
Bihar and Orissa. The Clia ml ler has ^iv la^presentativcs on the ('alcutta 
Port Trust, four on the ( 'ahsitta Municipal ( ’ommission, and one on tlie 
(alcutta Imjiroveijamt Trust. 
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Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 


This Chamber, which is the premier institution of the Indian commer- 
cial coiimiunity in Bengal, was founded in 
1887. The }>riucl])al objects of the C'hamber 
are to aid and stimulate the development of 
commercial and industrial enterprise in Bengal, and to protect the inter- 
ests of all persons trading therein, to piaauote unanimity and unifor- 
mity of practice amongst the membeis of the trading community and to 
re])resent their views and reijuir(‘ments to the authorities, and to arbi- 
trate, Vvdieii occasion aiises. between parties willing to submit their 
diffeieiices to the decision of the Chamber. The niind)er of inembers 
on the roll is Bib. Almost ^ II the leading Indian commeicial and indus- 
trial hrius and ])ersons in every branch of the inland and foreign trade 
in Bengal are members of the (liamber. A considerable ixution of the 
joint stock capital invested in Bengal in banknng, insurance, steamer 
services, cotton mills, etc., is also re]uesented. The Indian Mining 
Federation, an Association representing the Indian section -d the coal 
trade, having 2 U members with 3i0 collieries in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
is affiliated to the Chamber. 

Th(^ Chamber enjoys the ]'rivilege of electing representatives to the 
Calcutta Fort Trust, the (Calcutta Improvement Trust and other 
im]:)ortant bodies. 

The headquarters of the C'hamber are at Calcutta and its affairs are 
adiiiiiiistered bv a Committee coiisistiiig of iU members in addition to 
the ihesident. Abce-Fresident, Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Socre- 
tarv, with tlio hoi]) of a ipaid Assistant Secretary. 

This Chamber was establislual in 19b0 vdtli a view to developing 
and protectiue the trade, conmuoce and mami- 
Marwari Chamber of facture of India, and in })artieular tliat of 
( alcutta, to consider all (piestions relating 
theroto ajid to o]>[ios(^ or ])ro'' ote any legislativt' enactments relating 
to eommeice in general. The Chamber also acts as a nualium of com- 
mnnication with (Government who takes its o})iuiouon matters of [uiblic 
benetit. It is not alliiiated to any other ])ul)lic. or commercial bodies 
but it lualei takes arbitration work between jiarties Avilliug to abide by 
its d(‘cisioji. 

The numl)t‘r of members on tlie roll is 

The ] Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombav. was founded in 1830. 

To it are atKliated the Bombay IMillowners' 
Association and the Bombay (Btton Trade 
Association. Its affairs are ('ontrolled bv a 
Chairman. ] le])uty Chairman and Committee of s('ven. This ( 'liamber 
has given particailar attention to tlu^ })ubIicatio]i of st<if isti(*al returns 
and enjovs Sj)ecial fa(‘iliti(‘s from t]u‘ ('ustoni House for their ]U‘o- 
])aration. Th(‘ daily issues include an arrival ladurn and trade 
return, details of all im])ort and ex])ort manifests are ])ublished 
twice a \\eek and muTent quotations weekly, while the ligures of ex])orts 
and imports (princijial articles) by sea, and of iiioveineiits of piecegoods 
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Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 



and yarn by rail are issued monthly. A ^Measurement Department is 
responsible for the measurement of exports in the docks prior to 
loading and as elsewhere one of the most important functions performed 
by the Chamber is that of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber nominates a representative to the Imperial Legislative 
Council and another to the Bombay Legislative Council. It has two 
seats on the Bombay C’orjmration and five and one on the Port Trust 
and Improvement Trust, respectively. There are two classes of mem- 
bers of the Chamber, namelv, Chamber members and Associate mem- 
bers. The number of members of either classes is unlimited. Every 
member elected previous to the 25th day of March, 1918. is considered 
a Chamber member. Every person being a British subject engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits is eligible for election either as a 
Chamber member or as an Associate member. Every person, not being 
a British subject similarly engaged or interested, other than a subject 
of a State with wliich the British Empire was at war on the 25th day of 
March, BBS, is eligible for election as an Associate member only. 


Dll the 1st of January 1919, the total membership of the Bombay 
Chanibf'r of Commerce amouuted to 154. Of these twelve represent 
banking institutions : six. shi])pmg agencies and coiujianies : tliree, 
firm^ of solicitors : three, rail wav coupainies ; six, engineers and con- 
tractors : and 101, firms engaged in general mercantile business. 


Bombay Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Bombay Indian ^Merchants' Chamber vas establislied in 1907 
to promote and ])rotect tlie trade, manufactures and commerce of 

India, and in particular to promote the general 
commercial interests of the Presidency of 
Bombay. Jointly with the Bombay ^Native 
Piecegoods Merchants' Association the Cliamber elects a re];resentativc 
to the Bombay Legislative Council and ])ublislies monthly a journal 
in Iriijarati giving commercial and statistical information. It luis not 
yet taloui up futher arbitration or iiuaisununents. Closely connected 
with, though not affiliated to. this Chamber art^ the Brain i^lerchants* 
Association and the Hindustani Xative 5[ercliants' Association. 


The Madras Clianilier of Comnnuca^ was foundeil in b's:!!; with a 

\'iew to witch ami pi’oteij the int*n't‘St of trade : 
madras Cnamber ot i n i • r ^ u 

Commerce receive and collect inioimation on all 

matt^ns of mercantile interest laamng upon 
the reinovtd of grievan(*es and the ]*}'omotioii of common good : to 
communicatjwvitli authontif‘S and witli individual jiarties tlnnauipon : 
to rei'eive rtJri'ejice on ui<itt(*rs of custom or usag^‘ in doubt or 
disput^n deciding r)n the same and recording the decision made for future 
referenda ; and to form by that and other means a code of ])ractice 
vhcrefjy tlie transaction of business by all engaged in it may be 
simplitic'd and facilitated. 


Tile number of members on the roll at jiresent is fifty, including the 
leading firms in Madias, the principal banks and the railways serving 
tlie ITesidcmcy. The Madras Tra(h> Association and the Eniteil Jfianters’ 
Association of Southern India are re])resented on the Chamber by 
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honorary members, and Government officials interested in trade and 
commerce are also invited to join the Chamber from time to time in a 
similar caj^acitv. 

The Chamber is directly represented (generally by its Chairman) on 
the [Madras Legislative Council, and has in addition three seats on the 
Corporation of [Madi*as and six on the Madras Port Trust. The Chamber 
is also represented on the Indian Tea Cess Committee and is affiliated to 
the British Imperial Council of Commerce, London. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegoods and yarns and general disputes and 
publishes a Price Current and Market Report, tonnage schedules, etc. 
Trade marks and tickets are registered on application and payment 
of a fee which differentiates against non-members, provided that no 
objection is raised when the proposal is circulated. Xo applica- 
tion is favourably entertained from an Indian firm trading under a 
European name. Though registration conveys no right which the party 
registering does not already possess at law. it dates in a way the use of a 
particular ticket or mark by an individual firm which may have 
evidential value in the event of subsecjuent litigation. 

The affairs of tlie Chain!) er are conducted l)y a Cdiairman. a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of five members, with the aid of a >Secretary. 
In addition there are three special su])-committees, liz., a >Skins and 
Hides Sub-Committee, an Imports Sub-('onmiittee. and an Ex})orts 
Sub-Committee, who deal with matters relating to those ])articular as- 
]'ects of trade. 


TlieSfmth Indian Chambtu* of C'ommerce (founded in 1909) with a 
membershi]) exclusively Indian, claims to re- 
South Indian Chamber present Indian commerce, trade, industries and 
0 ommerce. banking in the city ot Madras and the adjoinind 

districts of the Presidency. The objects of the Chamber are identicag 
with these of similar bodi(\s and its afiaiis art' managed by an Executive 
fbeumittt'e of twenty-four mem])ers and a President and two Afice- 
Prt'sidtsds. Two Honorary Setaadaries are elected from among the 
mom]>ers of tlie Executive Chmmittee, and thert' is also a ])aid Assistant 
St‘eretarv. Thtue are two classes of members, residtmt and min-resident. 
The right t>f electing two re])resentatives to the Madras Port Trust was 
ae( ordetl to the C'hamber by tlie Madras Jkat Trust Act Amendment 
Act. lOlfi. Th(^ Citv of [Madras [Municipal Act gives tlie Chamber the 
])]ivilege of electing two coujuallois to tlu' Madras Cor])oration. The 
Chamber registers tradt* marks, survt'vs goods and undertakes aj'bitra- 
tioi) ef disput(‘S. There an' about l‘>n members now on the rolls. 


Cocanada Chamber 
0^ Commerce. 


The Cocanada (handu'r of Comnuuce. estalrlished in ISfiS. has no 
])ranches. but more or less rejiresents the 
Euro])ean niercantih' community of tlu' north- 
east (*oast of the Madras Presidency carrying 
on business in Cocanada and in other ])arts of the districts of (Jodavari, 
Kistnn. \ izaga])atam. and Ganjaiu. Jt is managed by a Committee 
consi>ting of a Chairman and two luemliers. a])])oints arbitrators and 



Godavari Chamber ot 
Commerce, Cocanada. 


Xu tic or in Chamber 
ot Commerce. 


Cochin Chamber oi 
Commerce. 


conducts surveys cincl jniblislies annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical inforraation regarding the trade of Coca- 
nada port. 

This Chamber, formerly called tlie Native Chamber of Commerce, was 
founded in All Indian merchants eii- 

oaood (tr interested in jnercantile pursuits on 
tile (’oromandel (.’oast arc eligible for member- 
ship. Its present strength is 22. 

The Tnticoi'in (.'hambei of (.Viinmerce, founded in IPOG. has no 
blenches, but re])ie^ents the European mer- 
ca]itile comnmnity of Tuticorin and neighbour- 
hood. 

The affairs of the Cl:amb»']‘ are luammed Ijy a Connoitteo oi three 
members. om‘ of whom is the riLeorimm. tlie ex»-cutive w(-ri: b»*i]ig in the 
hands of the Seeretai'v Tlie (hamber ap]*(‘mrs arl')iti at<j] s. and eollects 
ami elassities. foi* iiadimion in an anniml ]e])ort. statistical and commer- 
cial information bearing o]i the tiade interests of the port. 

Tim fbchin ^ hamber n\ ' loercm (foinuled iii IbbT) has no braju-hes 
but iiiort^ or less repi-esent^ the Enioi)ean 
mereantile rM)mmunity of the West C'oast liorn 
Mangaloie to (^)uilom It is maiiaged ])y a 
Cliairm<ni and Honorarv SeertTarv. airjjoiuts arbitrators, and ])ublishes 
ajinuallv a re])oit containing stcTistical information regeadiuL’' the trade 
of the 3Iaiabar ])orts generally. 

The Karachi (boamber of Coiiiiiieicc, founded in on hues similar 
to those of IJoiiiljaw Itas lor its <d)jM'ts the 
promotioii and protection of th(‘ g(ULMa! mtu<*an- 
tiie ijiter(*st of the p]a»vince of t>in<b ’ to com- 
municate ^vith tlie ])ublic authoiities. Aeitli simiLu' assocMtious in other 
places and witli individuals on all subjects i>f general mercantile iiiteiest.’ 
to ('oilect ami classifv c<'enmercicil inform ition and to receiv(‘ ond decide 
references on matters of usage amlc'nstom in dis])nte. Its afhiirs <^re 
managed bv a (’hairman, a \ ice-( hairmaii. and a (hmimitt**'* of eieht 
elcct^al anniiallv. The Chamber (hects c' representative to the Eombciy 
Legislative (.'oiincil and three re])iesei) tatives on the ivaraejii Port 
Trust. The nunilM‘r <>f memhers on the r(hl is bS. am! there are seven 
honorary memlxu’s. 

Tln^ (haniher undertakes to nominate Ihiropeaii surveyojs for tlie 
setthniient of disputes as to tlie ipiality oi* comhtion of meiahiandise and 
appoints a public measurer to ineasmi' pressed bales of ('ottom wool, 
lump), hides and other mei’chamlise at the port. It also ])ublishes 
weeklv a Price Ciirr(*nt and Maiicet Jieport. 

The (’hittagong ('hambf'r of (.'omniejce \n <! s founded in llMMi to r(‘pre- 
seiit the commercial inter('sts of the Kuiopean 
and Indian (omninnities in Faistern Pengal. 
Its inembej shi]) includes also the Surma \hdley 
and Assam hranclies of the Indian Tea- Associatif)!!. The Chamber 


Karachi Chamber ot 
Commerce. 


Chittagong Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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elects two members to tlie Chittagong Port Trust and is represented on the 
local Municipality. 

When requested by tlie parties, the Chamber ap})oiut^ arbitrators foi 
the settlement of commercial dis])Utes. 

The Upper India Chamber of C'omiuerce. 
C'awn])ore. was inaugurated in Se})tember 188S 
and the first general meeting took }>lace in 
Januarv 1889. 


Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. Cawnpore. 


The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to ])romote and })rotect 
tlie general commercial and industrial interests of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudli, to encourage frieiidly feelings and unanimity among 
manufacturers and merchants on all subjects involving their common 
good, to act as a medium of communication with (Government and to 
receive reference' from and to arbitrate between parties willing to abide 
by the decision of the Chamber. 

The Cliamber began with a membership of '22 which has nov' increased 
to 07. Among the members are included all the railways serving these 
provinces, the principal banks, and, save for a few small ginning and 
flour and similar mills, all the ])Ower-di*iven industries of the United 
ITovinces and some in the adjoining ]_)rovineos. The major ])ortion 
of the joint stock capitad invested in Agra and (ludh is represented on 
the C'haiuher and in addition there is a considera.ble individual member- 
ship. Jt is aihliated to the iUutisli Tm[)erial Council ol ( ommei'ce and 
te the International Ped(*ration of blaster ('otton vSj>inners and .Alanu- 
iacturers' Assftciations and is directly re]>resented on the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council. It is also represented on the iha>vincial 
Lnard of Industries, the Provincial Loard of Agiicuiture. the Cawn])ore 
Municij)al Jloard, etc. The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion and a (’ommerclal Survey which are freely a\aiiled of. 


The inguhpiarters of the Chamber are at Cawn])ore and its affaiis 
ai'e administered by a Cumniittee of ten. including a Piesident and 
a Vice-ITesid('nt. 


United Provinces Chamber 
oi Commerce. 


Puipab Chamber oi 
Commerce, Delhi. 


Th*‘ United Pr()\ inccs t'hamlu r o! ( ommerc(' (founded in 1911) i- 
])urely Indian in meuibershi]) and is intended 
to juoteet the interests of Lidian.s (Uigagtal in 
tradt* or industry iu Agra and Uudli. 

The Punjab Chand er ol ( 'oniuieroio Celhi, (founded in \.ith 

local comina((‘e'' at Amritsaj' and ].ehoj<* i- 
coiK'eined with the tradt' and maiiuf. ( t ut t‘s of 
tlu‘ Xoi til- West b"ioiiti(‘r Pro\uiic(‘ and Kesbmii 
^\ell as of tlie Punjab. Tlie Presidout is usually give]: tiu' com- 
'liment of a seat in tlie Punjab Ia\gislative Council. 

T1k‘ Piuiina Chamb(U‘ of ( ’ouimc]'C(^ is an association of mei’cliants. 

l)ankci'sand slii]»])iug (-oiuauns. banded together 
to ])rotcct their several interest^. It was tirst 
(‘stablislied about i8()d. luit its activities W(‘rc 
somewhat desultorv until 1877 when trade was confronted with so main 


Burma Chamber oi 
Commerce. 
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difficulties with regard to trade with Upper Burma, and various export 
and import problems that a public meeting was held to secure a greater 
measure of general support. The progress of the Chamber has been 
continuous ever since. Its membership now comprises all the leading 
banks and firms in Eangoon : and to it are affiliated the Rangoon Import 
Association, the Burma Fire Insurance Association, and the Tavoy 
Chamber of Mines. It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbi- 
trators whose duty it is to settle commercial disputes, and obviate recourse 
to legal proceedings. 

The Chamber is directly rejjresented on the Burma Legislative Council, 
the Rangoon Port Trust, the Burma Boiler Commission, etc. 

The headrpiarters of the Chamber are in Rangoon and its affairs are 
administered by a Committee of ten. including a Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman. 


Jute Balers’ Asso 
ciation, Calcutta. 


{u} COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Calcutta Jute Bahns' Ahsociation. established in R)09 and in- 
('or[)orated in 1018 under the Indian koinpanies 
Act. 19l:k was founded with the object of 
providimr facilities for Indian jute balers, 
ship])ers and traders who are not admitted to che Royal Exchange, to 
coiidiu t sales, to arrange brokerage and to protect and watch over tlieir 
commei-eial interests generally. It collects and circulates statistical 
information, undertakers arbitration and (uideavours to secure uniformity 
in the rulrs. regulatir)ns nnd usages governing the jute trade. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of four 
ju(‘nd>ers whh (dfiees situated at 102. (’live Stn^et. (’aleutta. 


The Marwari dissociation of Calcutta is a non-political orgam.-ation, 

founded in 1808. with the object of nromoting 
Marwari Associatior., - . ^ ^ o 


Calcutta. 


the social, moral and intellectual as well as the 
commercial well-being of the Jlaiwvari com- 
munity. 

The membership of the Association, numbering about IdO, cojisists 
of the [)iincipal Marwari business firms in Calcutta and other pro- 
minent men of the same community. Its membership covers all the 
various branches of trade, both inland and foreign, in which the 
Marwaiis are interested, and its represiuitative diameter is recognised 
by (iov(‘rnment, its o])inion being fre<jm‘ntly sought on matters of 
general ])ublic interest and on rpiestions affecting the Maiwvari com- 
munity in ])articular. 


The office-bearers of the Association who are annually elected consist 
of a President, four \ icc-Presideiits, <in Honorary Secretarv, an Assist- 
ant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Solicitor, and fifteen Com- 
mittee memhers. 

The Calcutta Mheat and Seed Trade Association was formed in 

Calcutta Wheat and rognlation of the Calcutta wheat 

Seed Trade Association. seed trade, to adjust disputes, and gene- 

rally to promote and protect the interests of the 
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trade iu Calcutta. The affairs and funds of the Association are managed 
by a Committee of five meuibeisconsisting of a Chairman and fourmembers 
who are elected annually at the general meeting of the Association held 
in the month of March. The offices are in the Royal Exchange Buildings. 


This As.sociation was founded early in 1919 with the object of promot- 
ing and protecting the interests of those en- 

S.“pe™AssooTat skin trade and of develop 

tion, trade in raw hides with the British 

Empire and the Allies. It also includes in 
its purview an examination of the proper methods of flaving. preserving 
and curing of raw hides. Its memberdiip includes all leading shippers 
in Calcutta and people upcountry shipping through Calcutta agency 
firms. The membership now numbers 21. It is affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and its affairs are adminii^tered bv a T'ornmittee 
consisting of a Chairman and four oiiicers. the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the C’hamber being Secretarv and Assl^tant Secre- 

tary of the Association. The offices of the Association are situated at 
the Roval Exchange Buildings, 2. Clive Street. Calcutta. 


The Bombay Millowners' Association (established in 1875) was 
founded with the object of ])rorecting the 
interests of millowneis and use-s of steam, 
water and electric jJOAver in India, and the 
promotion of good relations between the persons and bodies using 
such power. 


Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. 


The membership is ]>reponderatiiigly Indian and the affairs of the 
Association are managed by a Committee of twenty, including a Chairman 
and De])uty Chairman. The secretariat staff' is the same as for the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The Millowners' Association elects a 
re])resentative to serve on the Legislative Council of the (Governor of 
Bombay alteinati^ly with tln^ Ahmedabad iMiliowners' Association. It 
also nominat(*s represtuitatives to the Port Trust, the Imjirovement 
Trust and other local bodii^s of lesser importance. The Association 
keeps a register of all trade marks in use by members and has a s])ecial 
set of rules governing the registration of such trade marks. All 
<lisput(‘s betwetm members in connection with their trade marks have 
to be submitted to arbitration. 


Tlnn-e wt‘r(‘ on the 1st <d January IblO, 100 members of the Association 
of which oiH' was a silk mill, two were Hour mills, six were ginning and 
pressing factories, two wtu'e dye or bleach works and the remainder 
were cotton s])inning or weaving mills. 

The Association })re])ares amiiially a statement showing the names 
of all cotton spinning and weaving mills in India, their capital, the total 
number of spindles and looms in each, the average number of hands 
em])loyed and tlie aj)proximate (jiiantity of cotton consumed. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association was founded in ]876 to 
_ ^ ^ adjust disputes between persons engaged in 

Trade Association. uniformity m the 

rules and usages governing the trade, to 
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disseminate useful information concerning the industry in all markets 
and ofenerallv to promote this particular branch of trade in the city of 
Boinbav. In 1^92 the Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act with a capital of Ks. 5U.UU('. since increased to 
Es. fiO.CiOO. and its affairs are managed by a Board of not less than 
nine or more than twenty Directors. The present Directorate con- 
sists of a Chairman. Deputy Chairman, and sixteen members. 

This Association, which was founded in the year 1881. has for its 
olijects the promotion of friendly rclation- 
Bombay Native Piece- gpjp imitv amoiu; merchants in the citv of 
Sor. Bombay dealiim m' piece.coods. and therei.y 

to facilitate and })rotert this particular lino of 
trade, it collects and as'orts statistics relatinu to piece.uoods. and, 
when occasion arises, corresponds with jiublic bodies on niatteih'^ alfect- 
iiiu trade and also hears and decides disjiutes referred to it for arbi- 
tration. It is affiliated t(i tlw Bombay Indian i\rerchauts' Chamber, 
and. iointlv vrith it, has the rieht of electinu a representative to the 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay. 

The aftairs oi the Association are vested in a Chairman. Deputy 
Chaiiman, tvro Honorary Joint Secretaries, ainl a Treavjier, 

This As^>ociatiou vras founded ' to promote the interests of the 
mere! ! ants and to put tlie yraiu and seed^ 
Grain Merchants’ Asso- trade on a sound footing.' Tt is an influential 
ciatio. 1 , Bombay body pos^es>inn a iarae membership, and its 

affairs are administered by a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and two ^Secre- 
t a lies. 

The Ahm(‘flahad Hillownen-' Association was started aljoiit the year 
JSbl witli the object of }frotectinu the interests 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ millowners and Users of motive ])ower of 
ssocia 10... deseri[)tion in Gujarat and Kathiawar and 

those eonm*eted witli them and the jiromotion of pood relations hetweeu 
the person'> ami Iniflie^ udne -ludi [lower. The Association represents 
the ehiei indmtrial interests in (dijarat. er,., eottoii spinning and 
wea\imj. oil and mateh mauntactiu'ine. llonr makin-a. britJx and tile 
makine. eoiton 'jinnine and jua^^sinu. [)owfU’ penfanTiiiL:. alembie and 
niD niitaerni'f^ oj eljin’oCaN and diups, ioiiudries and hmss v.ojivS. 

I’he aiVaif" ot .V^'-oeiat ifui ar(‘ maiucjet! by a C(m>mittee often 
membiuw. ifielm! iiie a Bn'-id<att. A ler'-Bi'rsident. and two Joint Homn'ary 
S’ cretarie''. It fit'ft- a repi i .--(‘jitat ] \ e to sciwe on tlie J.-ee:s]al i V(‘ 
(ouneil of the (hiMU'nor of Itombax' alt ernal i\ ely with the Ihaiibav 
Millnwmu'^* A--oeiathin, and al,-o nominates a rejiri'staitative to the 
AhnuM jabad .M imieipa !it>'. 

Tlnua* aif^ on tiie li^t member.-, ()f whifit 7 are weavinp siieds, 7 
spinnme mill-. spinnimj and weaxiiiu mills, b enpinemine firms, i oil 
mill-. 2 floui’ mills. 1 match faitory, I alembic and manulacture of ehemi- 
eal- ami drues. I mapne-ia w'orks, 1 brick and tile works and I pow'er 
^eneratinp eom[ianv. 
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(//.) PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bihar Planters 
tion. 


Associa- 


So far back as 1801 the indigo ])lantcr3 of Bihar formed themselves 
into an association to facilitate correspondence 
with tTovermnent in the interests of the 
cominnnity, to safeguard those interests and 
to deal with applications for the settlement of differences between one 
member and another or between members and the local za)tn)HJ<irs and 
ryots. The objects of the Association have remained much the same 
throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1887 at the instance 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 


When the successful exploitation of synthetic indigo had driven 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar and other crops, it was decided 
in 1905 to change the name ot the Association to the Bihar Planters’ 
Association. Limited. Its membership now comprises about 78 factories 
and it is managed by a Board of Directors, a Chairman, ^dee: -Chairman 
and a CJeneral Secretary, who are appointed yearly. 

The LTiited Planters* Association of 8oiithern India (Incorporated) 
was formed as the result of a conference of 
United Planters’ different District Planters' Associations held in 
1898. The first meeting took place in 1894 at 
Bangalore where the head office was situated 
until 1919, the registered office being at Madras. The chief objects for 
which the Association was esta])lis]ied were to promote and protect in all 
parts of the world the interests of the various planting industries carried 
on in Southern India, the collection and dissemination of statistics and 
information relating to such industries, and the settlement by arbitration 
of disputes among its meml)eis. 


Association ot Southern 
India, Coimbatore. 


The organisation of the Association has recently been amended' 
mend)ership ])eing of the dilTerent District Planters' Associations 
bbe those ol Mysore aTid \V\oiaad and an\' company, firm or person who 
is the j)roprietor of an estate subscribing to a district association. In 
addition to a number of ijidividiial planters, the membership includes 
tw<dve district associations. The (‘ontrol is i]i the liaiids of a General 
(’ommittee of 28 members who work through an executive committee' 
of five. 


Tlu' activities of the Association include' a labour dt'partmeut witli 
six divisional ofheers and agents throughout Sourhe'ru India and a 
scie'id itic (lepartnumt d' thre'e Buiojuain agricultural exjKuts in addi- 
tion to a lai'ge' subordinate^ Indian stall in cliarge' ol four e^xpe'i imental 
stations, to Im‘ sheu'tlv iiicroase'd to six. It is aililiate'd to tlu' London 
Gliaiubeu- of ( ’oinnu‘r(‘<' and is r(‘j)r(‘se‘nt(‘d in i.ondem by the South Indian 
Asseeeiat ion. It eT'cts an aeiditioiial meunber to tlu* ]..t‘gislative‘ 
Gounc'il of Fort St. George^. iMadras. and is K'pre'sented on tlie' Indian 
Tea Association, the Indian T<‘a (Vss (ommittee'. and the.' (hamlu'r of 
GoiniiKU’ce'. Madras. 


4di(‘ lie'aehjuarte'is of the' Association are' at ( oimbatoi'e'. wlu'iv the 
Planh'rs (In'atnde, the otlicial oigan of the Lnited Fhiuters* Assoeuat ion 
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ol Soiiriiern Lidia, is edited. Tins }>aper is published weekly and is 
distributed fioe of charuo to all })laiirers in Southern India and to 
various seientihc: liodies all over the world. 


Theie are no provincial organisations in Ben,:al and Assam to re- 
present the tea-]>lautiiig community outside the 
Bengal and Assam. Juflian Tea A-^ociatiou, but there are five 
fiourisliing district associations, namely, the Assam and Surma \ alley 
branches of the Indian Tea Association, the Darjeeling Planters’ Asso- 


ciation, affiliated to the Indian Tea Association and the Duars and Tarai 
Planters' Associations. 


(a) TRADES ASSOCIATIONS. 


The cnief objects of the Calcutta Trades Association which was 
founded in 1S‘)0 and incorporated under the 
Association. Indian Companies Act, bssg. are to encourage 

friendly communications amongst persons 
engaged in business in Calcutta. es]ieciaily on subjects involving their 
common mteresus, to consider all ([uestions connected with tlie trade 
of Tahuitte. and to jiromote or oj)pose anv legislative or other measures 
a ifecting such trade : and furth'U’ to arlutrate in dis])ute^ between ])arties 
where the asdstance of the Association in that manner is sought for. 


The ])resent membershi]) of the Association which is contin<^d to tirms 
^■iig<igeil iu j-{‘trdl trade in b'aleutt<i. \\']ieth(U' the pioprietorshi]) of such 
hnii'. be vt-stt^d in an iudi\':diLal, a jiartuerCiiip or a joiiit-stoi'k eojnpanv, 
amounts to 


d'hr adniiiLstiMi ion uf rlie a^Taiis o[ the dissociation is vested in thf^ 
Aitiste]', the liimediate Fast the Treasure]* and a Committee 

coiiAi^tiiig of s:x iiieioi^eis at tlm aimiutl geiieial meeting, and 

SIX appointMl 1)\' tlu* i\Iast<*r. ,M1 Wist dlaNter-^ are also t > -aljicio 
meidi a*l of the t 'omi l i ! t tee. so loji]; a.-^ 1 li<* V a. re hCMubei'S ul . or a ’ e ('Oil- 
u-s'ted \vir!i. sul >^ei_ 1 bn ig hims. ^1 iie StM'ietrn v is tiie e\'f*cut;ve oliii er 
of the .Association. 

dire I linel])al oiiieerof tile V^soei itiou. foimei'iv stvb'd Fj’i'.sldellt, 
ha^. >niee is't j . l)(‘eii design. n < d dla^r(>i'. In ; 1 tla* t ;n\ eruor < bmeral, 
lajp'! W iluani Feiit inek. ('eeiM Inl t o a le.jia^^' (out. nil *d m a nuuiion.al 
ad(ir'*sS'‘d to !i'm that lie* /vssof'j.it ion slionid be leeo^j ii'^i'd as a pni)li<* 
bodv. with autliorils' 1o addu^-^-i Co\'er]ii!d*ur v/li**!! ihec desiti'd and 
■lad siiijiiaeu^ nel reasonable cause ha donej. aial nude)* sule;e(|Urnt 
1 iiinii ''1 1 ai loii''. tie* '^Tatiis of tie* As^ueia t : on lias eontnnesl lo b* 
recogni -^ed. 1 tie Lo(’(d < b )\ i*!')) meii 1 iia^ not onl\' doie* tb<‘ As-^oeia- 

lioii tlu* hono ir of subininneg vm i miis ma t b‘i s of piil.die i eiporla )'.e<* for 
its eons.ob*! at enn Init lia-> al.'^o emiii rr* d npon tie* f!ienib(*is i he iiglit 
oi nomnnil nej <i 1 (‘preMmt at i\'e I o t In* Le'ji.'^l d i v< roniicd of tin* pia^vince 
as well ^ !oui‘ s'*ats on the t aleiilta Miniieipal td*ininission and oie* on 
tie* ‘ alcntta 1^)1 1 Trust . 

Tin* legisteied office of the Association is sitinib'd at 'M , J)alliousie 
Sijuare, South. 
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This Association was founded in 1902 with the object of promotmg and 
safeguarding the interests, general or particular, 
Bombay Presidency trading cominunitv of the Bonibav Presi- 

fades ssociation. jg^icy and also of collecting and distributing 
siu'h information as may protect members of the Association from loss 
or damage likely to arise in whatever manner. It undertakes arbitra- 
tion when callecl upon to do so. collects debts due to members and acts 
as trustees on their behalf for the liquidation, by per.'^ons indebted, of 
debts due to them. It keeps a watch over legislative or other measures 
atiecting trade and, when found necessary, addresses Government in 
that regard. Other fimctions of the Association are the collection and 
circulation of statistical information relating to trade and the fixing of 
holidavs to be observed by members. 


The affairs of the Association are administered by the Master, the 
Immediate Past Master, the Treasurer and Secretary , together with a 
Gomniittce of five persons (exclusive of the ex-o-Uicio members of the 
Committee) subiect to the control of the Association in general meeting. 
Tlie Past blasters are ex-officlo members of the Committee so long as 
tliey are members of, or are connected with members of the Association 
Tlie present meml)ership amounts to 12, and the otfices are situated at 
Xo. 1, Gymkhana ( liambers. Outram Iload, Fort. Bombay. 


The iMadras Trades Association, established in 18oG and subsequently 
incorporated under the Indian Compairies Act, 
Madras Tradw Associa- founded with tli * ohject of proinotiu- tlie 

intev('sts of tlie trading communit;'^ of Madras, 
of furthering the adoption of a more healthy system of trade wir ]i reference 
lo ^-redit. and of obtaiuhia. as far as po ^ ible, aceiirate inf )iunilion of the 
podtionand movement^ of rlufse dealine \vi hor iinh^bted to its mem])ers. 
It uinlertakt's arliirr.^tion when nero^sary, eollerts debts due to the 
membem and gtmo]‘a!l\' arts as trustee for -i'r injiiidation, bv persons 
indrbied, ol <b‘bts dale to tluaii. All (jue-.u<»n^ relating to lionix of 
busiui'^s and tlie iix.ug oi liolidavs ar(‘ (bnilt With ])y die A<soriatioii, 
tud in addition it }>romoted or oppO'^es legislative or other measures 
rfretiug ti\ide. The pnesrut luembor.'^liiii of the dv^^soedat ion ;> •> 2 , 
< onsistiiig of both lviro;.)«*aii <iutl iiidiau jImus i'ligaged in trahn The 
id miai-l r<d ion o' 'Cbdr-- i' \est('d m th^^ nnnibr.s end i rou' '“oilrd bv 
'hr aoMn'orix 11) arnrrei nudging, the piindi.i! otieen^ iunvi tlie bjiadr- 
.. m, thr Vk ('-( 'hairnnim and tlie Treasure]. 


Idle \ •'^oeiatmn has t he rieht ofeleodnea ]'rj>r(xentat iv to the la-nis- 
hitivr ^ 'ouiadl of tlic d()\'e n r of MadiU'^. 2 [d'uuees on dir i\ladras 
dhusi. aiid 2 t '(aiinddors on tin' Mii:did:‘<d ( ’oi'poi'ation. 
i hr rr-isteii'd ojlie(‘s of rhr Assoidation art' ^ituated m .MardialF 
do.nl. 1^] . !nor“. Mad r,!-^. 

The Rangoon Tradrs \ss(»riation wa^ fonn.bn] in the vear ISb^ vitli 
tin' oljjeet of promoting t!u‘ inttuh-sts of tlm 
Ranj(ooii Trades trading communitv of Poingoon and for tin* 
Association. o^nirral adf)j)tiou of a heaif hirr svsttUii of retail 

trade with rt'hu’tmee to eredit. It arts as arbitrator in di'>putes, colleets 
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debts due to lueiubers and acts as trustee for the liquidatioin by per- 
sons indebted, of debts due to members of the Association. It arranges 
hours of business and holidays, })romotes or o[)poses any legislative or 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade statistics. 
Its membership, at present nuiubeiiiig til. consists of firms engaged 
in trade in Rangoon whether the ]U’o|)i'letors]d[) of such firms be 
vested in an individual, a partnership. <»ra p)int-stock company. The 
administration of affairs rests in a President. Vice-President and 
Tieasurer. and a Committee consisting of fi memhers elected at the 
aiiTiual general meeting. Past Preshleuts aiv ej'-ojficio members of the 
Committee so long as they are memhers of or are connected witli sub- 
scribing firms. The Association has the right of electing a representa- 
tive to the Legislative C'ouiicil of the Lieutenant Governor of Burma, 
one mem])er to the Rangoon Munici[)al C'oinmittee. and one to the Port 
Trust. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at No. 70, Phayre 
Street. Rangoon. 
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PART V 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Tlioiio'li the oeo4raphical position of India is favourable for interna- 
tional commerce, the littoral of the peninsula is remarkably deficient 
in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed in the 
carrying trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan to Cape 
Comorin, with the exception (d Karachi, Bombay, and Mormugao, are 
practically closed to traffic from the end of ilay to the beginning of 
September by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surf- 
bound and without any natural harbours, though an attempt has been 
made with some success to convert Madras from an open roadstead 
into a safe anchorage in all weathers by the construction of sea walls. 
Calcutta, admirably situated for trade in the rich Cangetic delta, is 
handicap})ed not by its distance from the sea but by the bars which 
tend to form in the Hooglilv. and Chittagong, though nearer the sea, 
suffers in an accentuated form from a similar handicap). Burma is 
very similarly situated, Rangoon. Moulmein, Basse! u, and Tavoy being all 
on estuaries at some distance from the sea, but the three last named sufier 
from indifferent internal communications. As a result of these physical 
conditions practically six-sevenths of India's foreign trade is concen- 
trated in five ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and Karachi, 
to name them in order of their importance, of which Bombay and 
Karachi alone are natural harbours. 

These major ports with Chittagong are for administrative pui’poses 
placed unrhr the control of bodies styled Port Trusts. These Trusts are 
composed of C^o mini ssi oners partly nominated and partly elected, who, 
subject to the control of the Local or Imperial Government, have certain 
wide ])(> wers vested in tliem by law to levy dues and taxes in connection 
with tlie landing and sliip})ing of goods and to utilize the amounts so 
realized for tlie hetterment of the amenitit^s oi tlie [lort. 

Int/ie foll()\ving ])ages art* reviewed the principal features of the 
difTm‘ent ports beginning with Ad(m, and after crossing to Kara(*hi follow- 
ing the coastiine right round the Peninsula to the southernmost confines 
of Tenasserim. 


Aden. 

Aden is situattal on a volcanic peninsula at tlie junction of the gulf 
of the saim^ name with the Red ^ea and the Indian Ocean. Though it 
is un(l<‘r the political jurisdiction of the Government of Bombay, 
the Indian Sea Customs A(*t does not a])plv and imnorts into British 
Ind ia are regarded as foreign imports. 
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The s**ttleiiieiit. including the island ef Periie in the Tied Sea. has 
an area <»f ahout 80 Sij. miles an<] a }t(M)ulaii(m of 00,000, Tlie ]>ort 
known as Steamer Poiiit luis an outer liarhour giving a safe anchorage 
to a nurnl-n of vessels, ^vhile the ijuier haikonr is dredged to a miniiiium 
dei)ch of :j0 feet and has two heiths at wlueh steamers drawijig 00 feet 
can lie. There are no wlierves and caigors are loaded and discharged 
by lighters and sin.ill l)oats. 

great deal of cargo inteivleO fm* tlie a8ij;;cent Italian and hrench 
colonies, Abyssinia. Arabia . tlie Soudeii. tni* Peisi.'ii < lulf and Mombassa. 
is unloaded iioeo and similarly j.roduce from these destinations is 
re-consigned at A^dcn to destine tio]is in Eiuo])-^ eJid Asi<n Tim Ignited 
States I’cink ilrst among tlie reieyients of exyorts from tliis })oir. 


Karachi, 


The port of Karachi in the Province of Sind is situated in latitude 

, OP 17^ Xorth, longitiah' 08' o8^ East, aiid is 

Situation and history. ' • t t ^ t- 

tlie nearest port ni India to hurope. r or 

aOout a hundred ami Hftv ^'('ars KaiMelii lias he('n tlie gate of foreign 

commeree not only for >Sind but also for a great part of XortlvWest 

India, Paliichistan and Afghanistan : but tiu* valm* of its trade at the 

time of the conquest of jSind in 181:1 amounted to m) more than 

£8().0t)0 annually. Tji 180:b the value iiaal risim to fPilu.OOO but 

this was due to a teni}jorarv cause, r/:., the etfect of the American 

war on tlio Indian cotton market, and it was not until after dire(‘t 

rail communication liad bie.m estabbslual with tlie T^mjab in iSTcS 

tliat this level was recovered. Tltougli K^iraelii j)ossess‘*s larg(‘ raiiwav 

workshops aiid three veejl-e(juippe([ modern hour mills, it cannot lai 

regarded as an industrial centre f)Ut it is of imj)ort<iiK'e as tlie principal 

market and ]iort of shifemait for tlie surplus prodau e ej Xortli- Western 

India a]id as a storage (h*pbt for the mamifaeturt*s and foreign produce 

wliieli the hintmlaufl laMpiires in (excli.mge for tin raw juoduets smit 

ihiW'u. Tln‘ ])rinci]ad exjiorts an: waieat. cotton. l)*trle\a oj!seo<ls, wool, 

hides and slviiis and animal boiies (bom* ne*al, ]>oue dust. (‘tej. mmI tlm 

judneijud imports, (uitton and \\()oiIe][ jjiefamoods. sng.n*. luei and steel, 

k‘*ie>e]n» oil ami m>,d ai]a! r-oke (larg^dv on ( i ov^uaiment aeeoiint fertile 

Xortli W Astern Pailwaiy). 

Tin* ]>resejit population of Karaelii is estimated at between ITd.bOO 

,. and 1^00.000. Tin* mdv raiiwav Inn* direrfiv 

Railway connections. . ... , . .. -i 

seivjng Kar<n'lil IS the boith Westiin lladwav 

(bro.nl g.nige) \\']iicli ruJis on the rigid, baidv: of tin* Indus loSuIcknr 

ajul and on tli** h*ft. li.jjdc to Jad:o:'e rid l[\'deiMhad (Sind) an<l 

bohri At Hy<le]'a])a fl the naij'ow’ gauge Jodlquir- Ibhaner Ibiilwav 

connects with tin* Xortli Wk'steim Ibnlway. Tin* int(*rior of Sind 

is tapped Ijv a bwv small feeder railways oji the narrow g.ingn* eons- 

trueted and managed liy A[(‘ssi’s. Forbes Forbi'S {'ani]d)eil and (’o. 

of Karachi. 
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Tlie present facilities of tlie port include a continuous line of 

„ , whaifaae 8. TOO feet in If^ni-itlL with seventeen 

Facilities of the rorr. i ■ 7 ■ ? ? ? x- 

snip bertiiS in line, and one coastinu ^Teanler 

hertli completelv ser\'ed hy railway, with eiuhty—evai oo-cwt.. <*ne 

Id-ton. aial < ne ^>0-ton ( r.iin s and one Id-ton erane at a se]>arate ider 

"cived by lailway to take lieavy lifts from lighters. In addition 

ther:‘ are moorings in the stream for 'JO ocean-going steamers, and 

aacliorage f(a‘ inuumetalile country crai’t. a]»art from a boat-wharf. 

1 .S2d feet in length., specially dev{>ted to this trade. Other amenities 

include a bulk oil })ier at whieli luiuid fuel and petioleiim are 

discharged be piia-'S direct into tie' bulk oil installatinm of the vari(ais 

oil eompanies. a boat basm. an ex]K'rt vard. a pioduce vaid nrov 

largely used as a suj.plementary exiioit yard, and an import yard. 

The affairs ot the nort were, bel»)ie the formation of a Harbour 

^ ^ ^ Tfoard in 1873. managed under the orders ot 

Port Xriist ' . 

tf(' T'orninissifOier in Sind and other ollieeis. 

In 1880 the Port Tr^ist Wiis created ])y the luusing of the Karachi Port 

Ihaist Act (Bombay Act \ 1 (*f 18.^0). and the newlv constituted bodv 

lield its first lueL^tiiig in Apill 1SS7. The Chairman. ]>racticaliv 

ex-offic/n, was the Cf.liecto]' of Karaelii. and four of the eight members 

vceie ( lected by the Chamber of ('ommerce and Municijiality and the 

reiuainder nominated by (bnernment. In PJO:^ the number of Trustees 

as inereas^al to eh \ en. and in IbOO Covernmeut agreed to the 

ap[)oiutnieut of a full-time ITiairmam 

Siiiee P)07 Karachi lias Ijeon r(*coguised as a iirst (dass port and is 

the hea.hjuarters of a I'oliector of the Inrperial (Aistoms Service, with 

two Assistant CoHeiAois. TIu* m w ofliers of the Port Trust completed 

early in PM() cost ahout f 37 . 000, but were almost immediatidv after- 

w<irds transferred to tlu‘ Alilitaiy Di^paitment for ust' as a Base Hospital 

fi)r the ])eriod of the w'at. 

The value of tlie foreign aiul (’i>a<tmg trade of the ]a)rt in private 

„ „ ^ and ( h)\ eiamieut imuehaiidi'^i^ and the r<'ve]iU(‘ 

Trade 0^ the port. , , r ,1 rn 1 

and e V ptaidi run' ot tin* } ort I rust tamui at 

intervals of iL\'e \(‘ars vmU siiow iiow Kaiaudu. has dev(‘h»]>ed ]>ar!i- 

cuhuK (iuiing the hts: fifteiai ' ears. 

Tm’.UK >he b. ) <!■>'( ihi oj fitr po,/ of Kur^iclo ihi' 

>:;,J i i>il > ! • ' } > a/ ///< Pnrf i I'lisf di'ii s< /'/( s of ///'S. 

V'Mr I'liiM o i Npoit. oru. jCNinii-. 1 xp' nait !'i> . 
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In the first three years of the war there was a temporary set-back 
in the volume, both of exports and imi)orts. due cliiefly to conditions 
arising out of the war. The revenue of the Port Trust has been 
maintained at or near the pre-war level without any surcharges upon 
either ex]j)orts or imports, but Port dues, Berth fees, and Cranage fees 
have bf^en enhanced as the Port Fund is always in deficit and the 
Berth fees and Cranage fees were insufficient to cover expenses. 

The debt of the Port Trust Board on the 31st March IfilT amounted 
in round figures to £1,740,000, against which may be set immensely 
valuable propertv in land and material and reserve funds exceeding 
£266,660. 


Extension scheme. 


The new extension scheme ori^inall}^ e-timated to cost about 
£1,800,000 contemplated the present construc- 
tion of six, and later on, as required, a further 
ten ship berths on the western side of the ship channel. The scheme 
included the widening of the ship channel from 600 to 1,200 feet and 
its deepening so as to permit vessels drawing up to 32 feet at any state 
of the tide. This scheme, however, is now under revision by the Board 
owing to the n'.'cessity for a dee})er channel and longer berths. 
The Board also pro])ose to deepen the harbour entrance considerablv. 
The construction of a graving dock and the extension of the import 
yard are also jjrovided for. The execution of this scheme has been 
delaved by war conditions, but will now ])e vigorously juoceeded 
with. A portion of the necessary reclamation work has alroadv 
beeji done with the aid of a very powerful suction dredger. Much 
of the land so reclaimed was tenipoiarily Irnt by the Bo-ird to (Jovein- 
ment as a River Praft Building Yard, in cojinection witli i\Ieso])otamia. 
It has since been handed back to the Port Trust who are now 
utilizing it as a stacking area for military stores aiid have built ten 
lightening ]>iers for ship])ing the same. In 1013-14, 078 vess(4s witli a 
tonnage of 1.661,f)l ! entered and (deai’ed tlie [)ort with cargoes m the 
foreign trade. 

ddnux* are two other }>o]ts in Sind o])cn to foreign trade, I\ih Biunhir 
and Sinjinuhi. under the jurisdietiou of tin* 
Prineipal ro]](M't(>r of ( 'ustoms, Smd. but ueitlier 
of tinmi is of sufU<‘ie]it impoi tanf*e to deserve 
detailerl meiitiou. South of Sirgauda aiv d/u>a/w. fin* ehnd' port of 
('utch, and a famous jFnn' ol pilgrimage in air isolat^*d portion of 

the Ba]'o<la State, both ports ol c<dl on the Bombay-Karuelii sea roiitr*. 
Steamers lie off at s(ane di.->ta]u*e of the shoo* and the trafiie is ehn*llv 
local. Tin* foreign trade of Porlxualir in Kathiawar was at one firm* 
pi-osja‘rous but it is no\^ eluefh coast w isc. The Poi-tugues(‘ port /l/x 
on the island o( that name on tin* sout her'nmost exti’(*mit\' of the saiin* 
peninsnlci boasts an (*xe(*ll<*]it harhour but its <‘xehanges. once consid(‘rabl(* 
with Mozambique, are now <*ompletely stcigiiant. SurnL situated ] 1 mih‘S 
from the s(*a with whieh it is (‘()nueet(*d by a river, ncgotiai)le oiilv bv 
small country craft, v as om* of tin* eai'liest and most important of the Hast 
India ('ompany's faetoih's and its tradt* was very c-onsiderahle in agri- 
cultural produce and cotton, the value of which was estimated in I8()| 


Minor ports, in Bombay 
Presidency. 
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■at over £1 million. A hundred years later this total had contracted to 
£2o0,00o and in the last fifteen years the decrease has been even more 
marked, most of the trade heini; now transferred to Bombay owiny to 
the linkinir up of the two ports by the Bombay. Baroda and Central 
India Railway. South of Surat is Daman, the capital of the Portuguese 
settlement of that name, which has an area of 119 square miles and a 
population of 47.000. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India the volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Gujarat 
to East Africa was considerable and between 1817 to 1837 there was also 
an opium traffic flourishing with ]Macao. but during the last eighty years 
^he foreign trade has dwindled to nothing. 


Bombay. 

The port of Bombay which is situated on an island of the same name 


Situation and history. 


in latitude 18^ 55' X, longitude 72“ 54' E. 


owes its importaiK'e to its geographical position 
and to its magnificent natural harbour. As is well known, the island 
was }>art of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. Queen of Charles II, 
who conferred it for an annual rent of £10 u])on the East India Company 
in 1698. After the conquest ot the Deccan 150 years later Bombav 
became a ])rovinciai capital, but until the middle of the 19th century 
it continued litth* more than a collecting centre for the smaller ports 
of the west coast and for the relatively small strip of laud between 
the Western Ghats and the sea. A ])eriod of piogress was initiated h\ 
the establishment in 1838 of a regular monthlv mail service to England 
by the overland route across Egxqd and twelve years later commenced 
tlrn work of linking up Bonfl>ay by railway with tlie cotton growing 
tracts above the Ghats and the wheat liidds of the Punjab and the 
Guit(‘d lh‘()vijices. The ^Vmerican Civil Whrr gave Bombay cotton an im- 
jiaralleled opportunity and. if the reckless s])eculation which ensued 
swallowed u]) many ])rivate fortiim^s. the port itself enuMged with its 
wliarves and accoinmodation gri^atly incriMSinl and im}>r(U'ed and its 
c()nim(‘rc.ial pot(‘ntiaiities unim])aired. 


Tahlk No. \0. — Toh/1 value oj the trade of the jurrt of Bo)nh(tif {forcig)i 
and eaa<linfj) in private a)td GorniDnent nterrhandise fro}n 1SS7-SS. 
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Ill of tile CMUsod by pLxi^’iie since not only to 

the taeiiitie^ '-f the }>ort bu*:' also to the local mdustrial })(Jsitioji. the 
trade of llombav, as the abnve tab»le iibIi(c-it>'S. has ever since continued 
iininteriu] )tcdlv to expand, and ovrinu' pciluii>5 to its greater piox unit} 
to i'hLrojje aaid to tvro theatres e)t ho^tiiilaes in tne htir hiast it has 
sutlei-M(l to a smaller extent tlnm any onier port in Ineha iroin the 
advto'se <a)udition' crecoted ])y the war. 

r)om]>av is (aainected with (dijarat aiLil Xoitheiii India ]>y the 
Boiubay, Baroda and Central India Bad way. and 
Railway and sea coane:- Deccan. Cential India, the Caictetic 

].‘laiu. C.ilciitta auet iMaelicts by the (d'cat Indian 
Beiiinsula Bailway. t)fthe raw materials broipdit <lo\vn to the iM)rt for 
ex[)OLt. ]>v far the most im]) 0 ]tent is cotton, the otlier piunapcd item.s 
b^iic^ (^oaL hides, twist and vani. a'ram ainl seeds, aiul inanaanese oic. wdiile 
bulliou- cotton m.Miufactiires. hart I ware, metals, luachineiy, kerosene ()il. 
sugar am I t-inibei are the ciuel inpMUts. The trallic in and out of fhmdaiy 
o\x‘r tin* i\iiiwa\s> in IbCbl-f was 4.^72dHM') tons. Jh>m])ay has not the 
advaiita.ges })o.N,^e^^ed bv ('alciitta in liaving rich coal fields within two 
hundred miles or a sv^tem of navigable liveis to bring produce down 
to the port, blit on the other hand .she boasts a, natuial harlanir dirtauly 
u[>on tlie se<i. wiueh, thanks to its situation, is o})en at all times of 
the \'ear. 

The princi})al shipping lines calling at Bombay are tlie same as tliose 
of Calcutta. Thc*re is also a huge pilgrim trafiic to the Hcdjaz and 
trade wuth the Beisian (Julf ports in which Imliau merchants take a. 
])re])on(ierating part. Tiie coasting tiade with Ivaiachi, Kathiiuvar. tlie 
Malabar Coast, and Coa is of cojisidera]>le importance. The number of 
vessels wbiich ent(*refl and cleared in the foreign trade in the year 
191b- 14 wars l.bbG with an aggregate tminage of b. 8b 7.1 11. 


The liarboiir is about teji mihs long, from north to soutli, with a 

Vo o general widtli of from four to sex miles, the 

anchorage for vessels bc.ng on the v.‘irlter(‘<l 
eastern sule of the island. There ci'e tlu‘ee fullv cfjuijipebf wi*t. docks 
kjio\wi ies}mcti\W‘l}^ as Jhince s Dock, Xictor’a Do(*k and Xlexamlra 
iJock. having tot<il wat*‘r art‘a of lOD ae]'<*s and a. total pu.ivage of 
n^^arly 11 miles: ah..> t^vo di'y doeks. tJie newm* kaviiig ,i Imirtli of I.oOO 
feet and a width of ](>() i<‘« t and the olhi'r a lo’igth of bg.b and a 
width of bb! leet. D\a‘r 2<>0 Inahaiiic crane-, \’itlL a hitiiig cap.icitv 
varying Iroin bO cwt. to lOO ton^^ aie lU in tin* wet docks. Cntil 
<-oin])arati vel\' re(a‘ntiv tlie rail\\.i\' C'mnpcr iojt the doclcs was 

decidedly inadequate and nece.^sitat "d a doiibh* Ita.ndiing ol goods. 
Jfaw cotaon iiad to lx* tr<i iisjioi'tad ])\' caa'ts fiom tin* ra>ilw'ay g(»o(U 
termini t^) tin* (fol.toji (d'e(‘n .u (’ola'ai and tlieuce to tlie milk or do( ks, 
thus adding to tin* c.ost oi the raw' mateiial. The lU'W .<ch(‘ii-es in~ 
auguiat**d b\' tin* Ifombav Port Trust within the la.d. live vea.rs ]jro\id(' 
dir(*(T e.ommunieat ion ]>(‘tw(*('n the i<aihva\'s. docks an<! goods (hpaXts 
and o{ i*xt(‘nsLve storage* shed accommodation at Scwii. iiie eventual 
transfer of the caitton trade to the new' de])ut. 8(‘W'ri. adjacent to the 
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(locks Aviil ipinove tlie (.lisa'Ivantage tlie trade Las suffered under wLile* 
located at the existijig Cotton (xreen. 


Tlie following; taLie gives a coniparibon Letween tlie years 1013-1-1 
and 1017-lS of the piLicipal items of import 
and export trade dealt vutli at the i^ort ot 
Boiiihav. 


Trade or the port. 


Table Xo, 11. — itf,f o/ ///e •>/ nrjmyf (ih^t ( j port ot 

f ho port oj to lUJo-l-i a, •/ lUlh-lS. 


iMrOKTS. 


Quantity. 

1913-14. 

1 Paiticular^ of the 

1 luincipal items 

i of trade. 

Unit 

Quantity. 

1917-lS. 

42,049,000 

i 

1 Kjuu^eiio Oil and 

Gallons 

41,482,000 

(300,000 

1 Liquid End 

! Coal 

Tons 

73,000 

322,000 

Cotton 

Ta ckaacs 

308.000 

432. OUO 

1 Pieeceood> 

Bales and Gases 

231,000 

320,000 

1 Brick", Tiles, Chunain 

Tons 

272,000 


' and Sand. 



29S.OOO 

* (tram 


207,000 

238,000 

lion and Steel . 

,, 1 

33.000 

223,000 

1 Sucrar 


138,000 

139,000 

Maciimerv, Boilers and 

,, 

23,000 


Hallway 3IateriaL. 



123,000 

Hardware 

Packages 

30.O( 10 

Io2,0o0 

. Timher 

Tons 

139.0UU 

90,000 

i Firewood . 

, , 

SS,000 

49,000 

4'wi"t and Yarn 

Bales 

23.000 

22,000 

Ihi\ and Straw 

Tons 

29.000 

18,000 

State Unlway and 

,, 

11,3,000 


( 'i\ d Stoie-^, 



1 0 j lOO 

Wool 

Par ka 203 

19,000 

12,oo(( 

HaoLv.'re 

Tuns 

0,oU0 

ExruKTS. 

(^yiautav. 

191314. 

, Fariietilais of thu 

[U iiii.-qial iteiiw 
<.>1 tiade. 

Gnu. 

(^)na ntit\'. 
1917-lS. 

3,207.000 

Keio-elie ed 

( -allous 

3,129,01 )0 

2, l93,o( 10 

(.’otloll 

Pack ice. 

l.S()7.ooo 

s22,ooo 

Seed" 

T( Hi" 

293, o< )0 

(;i 2 . 0 ( )o 

-\ian'_:a tiC'e oie . 
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The artairrf of the port are under the riupervisiou and control of the 
Bombay Port Trust, a body consisting of a 
Port Trust. Chairman and sixteen members, nine of Avhom 

are nominated by CTOvernment, which had its origin in 1862 in a private 
concern called the Elphinstone Land and Press Company, This Com- 
pany entered into a contract with CLjvernment to provide a hundred 
acres for the terminus of the Creat Indian Peninsula Railway receiving 
in return the right to reclaim from the sea for its own advantage two 
hunrlred and fifty acres fronting its o^\ni properties. Developments of 
the port immediatelv followed, but the (government, seeing it inadvis- 
able to vest such a monopoly of the harbour front in a private company, 
decided to buy it out and transfer its properties to the charge of a public 
trust. In 1869 therefore the rights of the Company were taken over 
bv Dovernmeiit and finally vested in the newly constituted Port Trust 
in June 1873. In 1879 the Ti-ust was reconstituted by (Government 
on a basis which has remained practically unchanged to the present 
day. With the opening of the Priirce's Dock in 1880, the financial 
dilficulties of the Trust disap])eared. The revenue in 1918-19 amounted 
to £1.284.000 against an exj)enditure of £l.21o.(MK). The net sur])lus 
on the vear‘s working was £6)9,000 and the total debt of the Trust 
at the ejid of the year amounted to £10.201,000. 

Large developmentiS have recently been carried out by the Trust 

Extension schemes. meet tie gro^^ ing demanas ot an iiicreasing 

trade, and four new scdiemes, the aggregate cost 
of which is estimated at about £7 millir>ns. have now beeii ]>ractically 
com])leted : (1) the construction of oire wet and one dry dock : (2) the 
reclamation from the sea of about o83 acres of la]id to the north of the 
Docks to provide goods de])ots: (3) the camstiiiction of the new Port 
Trust Railway competing with the (^ireat Lidian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways at a ]ioint about 6 miles outside 
the city where it take.s over their traffic and distributes it at the various 
goods de]jdts or rails it direct into dock as re(pnre<l : (1) a dec]) water 
]>ier at Trousbav for tlie discharg(^ of bulk oil, with ])i]>e connection 
to the oil installation at 8ewri. The sea wall of tlu^ new Alexandra 
Dock has been extended ].o(MJ feet on the west to foiin the new Ballard 
Pier o]i whiifi a c’ojumodious ])assejiger station luis Ijeen erected, from 
and to wliicfi the mail traiji> will sliortly run a.nd at wliich mail ])a.ss(^]i- 
gers uill in tuture land anrl (‘lufia-ik. 

A Jiew (Aistoiii li<»nse adjoins this iww IjiJiding ])ier at vliich the 
iuail soitLig oi}ic(*s are also acc-oni7U()dat(‘d. Jkiit of the }U‘W Port 
Ti’ust Railway was o])e)i(‘d for traffic iii fanuary PRo and the main 
svAem is now cf>m])lf*tcd. The trafti(‘ ot tlie ja,ih\ay lias dev(‘lo])(‘d 
steadilv siiK-e Iblo-p) as tlu^ ]‘e\'tuiue re(t(‘i]>ts of tliat }'ear, Jiamely, 
rose to £99.609 iji 19M)-17 aiid tL)1.2()0 in the following year. 
Tlie total length of the track is over 10(1 miles. The new docks, railway 
and goods de])6ts liavc all iieeii ot incstimalilc value duiing the jauiod 
of war when the facilities tluw ])rovided were fully iiiade use of tor 
Government requirements. 


aO 



The revenue and expenditure of the Port Trust taken at intervals 
of five years are shewn below. 

Table Xo. 1*2. — Reveytue a)id expenditin'C of BondjOif Port Trost froyn 

1SS7-S8. 


1887-SS 

1892-t):J 

1897-98 

1902-03 

1907-08 

1912-13 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Year. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

2CG.8C0 

245,330 

299.860 

310,200 

306,590 

319.730 

39-1.O00 

366,600 

518,4('J0 

436,460 

592,530 

515.130 

1.166.930 

1,041.330 

1,284,144 

1,215,136 


Mormugao. 


On the Konkan coast south of Bombay there is no port of anv size 
until one reaches Mormugao. though Jaiijira. [Malwan. and Vengurla 
have betwieii September and May a considerable coasting trade 
with Bombay. Mormugao situated on the eastern extremitv of the 
peninsula of that nnme \n Portuguese India, about five miles south 
of Panjim or Xova Ooa the capital is the termiims of the AVest of 
India Portuguese Railway. This line was built by an English 
Com})any under tln^ guarantee of the Portuguesi‘ (Joverninent and 
worked since 190:^ by the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railwav. 
The ])Oit is also worked by the railway but (piay and tonnage dues are 
credited to the (government of Portuguese India who ap])oint the 
Port Ohicer, Port Health Otlicer. and Customs Establishment . 


Port iacilities. 


M(n’mugao has dev(‘Io]ied (‘onsiderably in recent vears as a ])Oj‘t. 

A ])reak water bad long was com])let<Ml 

in to afford shelter agaijist the south-west 
monsoon and within the sheltered harboTir thus created there is a 
<juav wall at right angles capable of l)erthing several ocean-going 
steamers. This (piay is fitted with 20 (uanes includiiig om^ with a 
carryijig capacity of 10 tons. om‘ of :>(). and one of 2b tons and a 
travelling cran(\ and thert' aia^ two dredgois. The ]iort is o])e]i all the 
year round. A])art from tlo' Customs war- hoiise there ariMtui sheds, (d 
w'liich nine bebmg to the I'ailway and om^ to a pri\att‘ firm. Loading 
and discharging is done by the railway com])an}' wdiost^ wagons run 
alongside the (play. Tlie llombay tonnage scab' a])])lies i]i th(‘ absenc(' 
of other agrt‘*mumt or (diai't(‘r. Mormugao is a disti ibuting ])(U’t and luu’ 
foiaugn ex])orts consist clii(‘tly of th(‘ products of Mysore and nyderal)ad, 
and tlu^ Ihnubay Dt'ccan, ])articularly cotton and mangant‘S(\ but shi])- 
UKUits of tlu' latt(‘r which fonmudy went to the Cnited Kingdom have 



been practically suspended of recent years owing to lack of freight. Ex- 
port from Portuguese India are salt, wood to fJasra for military jnirposes, 
coconuts and aroca nuts. The value of the im])oits and exports during 
the last five years is shown in the following table. 

Taulk Xo. 13 . — Trade of Montvigao htrhonr jroni lOjS-li: onwards. 


WWT. 


Impoits, Exports. 


€ £ 


1013-14 . 







ir)4,7.70 

5i\2l9 

1914-l.j . 







nj(i.3iS 

354)23 

19L5-10 . 







170.9.75 

S0,379 

i91G-17 . 








01,315 

1917-lS . 







157.1.34 

77,230 


Mangalore. 

To the south of Koa lies the P)Ombay district of Xorth Kanara with 
the ])orts. only o]jen to the coasting trade, of Ivaiwar. Honavar, and 
l>hatkal. tlie last-named bei]ig close to the fi'Uitier of the Madras 
district of Soutli Kaiiara . PoU^sing Poo]idaj)oor wliich is a ]H.)it of call 
t»nlv for st(anueis on the Pom]>ay~i\langalr>re run. i\raiigalore. the 
district hoad<|uarters with a ]>o'j)ulation of 000. is jcaflnd at the 
pinction of the Uorpur and Xetravati livers, al fuit 130 railes south of 
iMormiigao. It is a tidal ])ort s<uv(*d (*]ii«gly by laackwater communi- 
cation with the lii uteri and. There is a Port Otlicer and (Customs 
Collector. Mangalore is the north- west(un tenniniis of the South Iialiaii 
Hallway. Vessels u]) to 300 tons can anelior inside tlie haekwater : 
larger vessels lie about tlir^e mil-s fiom tln^ slau'ia Tlune is a siUcdl 
lighthouse. The chi^f rx])Oi‘ts to Eiiro])e nr<* p<-pn!*r fiairu n*.:jhboiirinL 
ir(‘as. colfeeand sandalwood fimn Mysore, and tilt.s. rice, salt lish. dried 
fruits and lish manur* s to Crwion. t^oa and tlie pMsian Ciilf. 

Tiie foreigii import ti'ade is negligible ]>ut iManealoie i-; tlie favourite 
]'ort on ibe eoa^t foi the j.ace<idu\x' and Vniindivi idaiahas v\}io brin.<^ 
their (‘(HI’ and other coconut jiioduer theio lor sah*. ill steamers 
aggregating 3 I >>. 1 1!0 toiis ci( ci I'ed the } an t in j 0 pg] | . 


Tellicherry. 

'T' ]h''l)<ua V \ ’ll; a . x )onl,i t ion o| ,} h. in r 3o.! ■ >i | », ! a boii r 0 1 miles 

'O'E h ( 0 M a n e ■ I i ( ’ i‘e : i 1 1 d i 1 i < - d * a 1 1 ( ! ( > I ( a ] 1 1 1 a noro. a t r > , 1 1 o 1 a ix ai ( 1 1 1(‘ 
- OM*' -ize \di ll X 'Oiirh -anall.*}' lonpjn Slraoeux whieh ailrjior 

<ii)out 1 miles oil tlu' shora can woi’k <0 Ti-l!'c!,cir ' ev<'n during the 
monsoon h en a II ihe ot iier poigs on t i:e coast arc closed, owing to tlie 
mituml ])acl;water ])Tovidcd bv llc' rorlv approaches fotluMiort, A 
.sea-wall of lalerite in r (anent 1 . 1 Oo fe(‘t in length has reiauif Iv laaai built 
to afford protection against erosion and a jaer bhO bag in hargth, 



to be prodded with tour 1-ton and one o-ton fixed cranes is under 
construction. Tellicherry as the headquarters of a Port Ofi&cer and 
Customs Collector and is on the Calicut-ilangalore extension of the 
South Indian E ail way. The principal exports are coffee and pepper, 
which come down by road from estates in Mysore and Coorg, copra, 
sandalwood, and tea. 

128 steamers aggregating 381,146 tons cleared the port in 1913-14. 


Mahe. 

About fivi' miles south of Ttdlicherry one enters the smal] French 
settlement of 3Fahe with an area of about five vsrpiaie miles and a 
population of about in charge of a Chef ae Scn'ic'\ The town 

itself is picturesquely situated on the slo]n*s of a hill on the southern 
bank of the Mahe River where it enters the Arabian Sea. There has 
been no foreign trade for several years except through the adjoining 
port of Tellicherry. 


Calicut 


Calicut, the head' punt ci's ot the iMalalair Disrru't. is some 42 miles 
south of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 413 miles 
by rail from Madras, and the ]K<i(h{iiaiteis of a. Tdvrt 01}i(un* and 
Customs Ooilec'toi' and adso of an Inspector of ('iistoms subordinate 
to the Collector of ('ustoms, 3buiras. v lio exercises su]')erior control o^■er 
all the ( distom ILmses from Mangalore tc ( ochni. The population is 
neailv c(P000. Tiu^ ])(irt -s ]nactically closed during tlie south-west 
mons<Mm from the ])eginning of June to tl'e mid of August. The sea 
is very slndiow and steamers anchor about thrc<^ mih‘s irom the shore, 
conm'(‘tion being maiiitaimd liy lighters and small lanits, A^a.tiv<M'raft 
of 150 tons and ]m4o\v lie about 800 yards oil the slioie. 

There iir(' two new ])i(is about I’j^ miles apctit, ean4i 775 ftaJ long 
.p ^ . . ... anal litteMl with mglit (UTiJies (two of taaelmt t 

})<‘ing ot fi\''‘ ton <'aj^ mt^' an<l tin' rem jmng 
six Ixing ol om^-ton (aqae it}') to bujlitate shi])3]ie]it into lighters. 
The nortlnan jiier is opposite to ilu> ('ustom llousta aiid the scuitl'ern 
abuts on tlm nat ive ]>a;<aar. Ibx ]>oi'o, se\'en mih s to the south at the 
mouth of the rivt'i' <1 tlmt nnimc ha^ i (a'cntly b('en (i(<'iared a wJiarf 
of Calient poit. It Itas <'ig}it wliarx es along ilie liver ])<ink and 3iative 
craft of 150 t(ms lunihcn are nbh' to amlior lialf a mi|(‘ from the 
mouth. The ligdithoiis(‘ at ('a!i<uit is visibh' 12 miles out at sea. 


The numher of st^aimeis (‘haniiig tin' poit in 191:')-] I was lS7. tlie 
figures of total tonnage. b<*ing 567,620. 

The principal {‘x])oits are coirg ('oir tlbre, cojua. (‘olbMg t<'a. ])e])])er, 
ginger, rubber and fish maimro. ^I'he bueign import trade wliich is 
insignificant consists chiefly of metals, machinery and jU’ovisions. 
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Cochin. 


C’of'hi]!. situated alanit 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most important 
port between Bombay and Colombo, and in the Madras Presidency the 
value of its trade is only exceeded by that of Madras and Tuticorin. 
The system of backwateis runnino parallel with the coast affords 
chea[) transport, and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fully developed, its position should ensure a very great increase in its 
trade. Cochin is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay and 
over 300 miles nearer to Durban. 


The Cochin harbour scheme contemplates in the first instance the 

, removal of the bar to provide ocean-croin^ 

New harbour scheme. , i. n . • i i ^ n 

steamers with access at all tides and m all 

weather conditions to the inner liarbour where anchorage accommoda- 
tion will be found for fifteen such vessels. It has been calculated that 
the initial expenditure on this programme will not exceed £83,300 with 
£10.600 recurring charges chiefly in dredging, which will he more than 
secured by the increased port and shipping dues anticipated and 
the further development of the port can take place as funds permit 
and opportunity offers. The railwav programme contemplated includes 
narrow gauge lines from Trichur to Palghat and vShoranur to 
Manantoddy and an extension of the T’ochin State Forest tramway into 
the British Anamalais which will tend to strengthen the jiosition of 
Cochin as the princijial outlet for the rubber, tea and timber trade of 
the hinterland. If the bar across the entrance can be ])ermanentlv 
removed, steamers will be able to enter a fine natural harbour which at 
present is closed to vessels over 000 tons aTid, with the development 
which would follow, would undoubt edlv make a bid for a larger 

o 

share of the trade which goes at ])resent to C^oromajidel ^.orts. 


Present port facilities. 


)Steameis now anchor in the roads about lA miles from the wharves 
and while ])usiuess at the port is practicallv 
at a standstill from the end of Mav until the 
middle of August when tln^ trad(* in cocoTuit produce is slack, cargo 
can })e worktMl when re(juired owing to the protection afforded bv tlie 
^laliapuram sandbank three miles to tln^ nnrtli. Laiinelu's tow the 
cargo boats to and fi-oin the steanieis. A innv ( ustoTn House lias 
lately b(MUi openfMl with wharv('s desigmul to cari-v seven cranes. Tlie 
Fustoms and Jhut olfices and prineipal Oushn^ss liousos oceupv the 
foreshore of British Foehin. whik tin railway serving the port has 
its terminus at Frnakudam. the ea])ital of the Nativ(mState of Fochin, 
on the east(*rn si(h‘ of tlie haek water about two and a (piarter iiules 
awa\'. 


1>\' the lntei’[)ni tell ( 'onvention ol ISO.'), tlu' (oehin l)ar))ar ngre(‘d 

customs arrangements. mono, k.Iv ami mlami 

transit duties and to (Mpialize the rat(‘S ol 

Fiistoms duties at its ports with those in lorca* at Britisli Indian ports 
as well as to sell salt witliiu its limits at jjrices ruling in the adjoining 
district of Malabar. In return tor these concessions the British 

r>i 



Government .guaranteed a minimum customs and tobacco revenue of 
£7.3G0. As there are no ports in the State open to forei.un trade and as 
the Customs revenue has uone up very considerably at C'ochin in recent 
years, this subsidy has lately been increased. The exports from Cochin 
consist chiefly of coir, copra, coconut oil, tea and rubber, and the 
<iroundnut trade has .ureat potentialities when the railway communi- 
cations have been improved, as the area under this crop in the adjoining 
districts is steadily increasing. Tlie port is the head(juarters of a Port 
Officer and Customs Collector. The population of British C'ochin is 
20.OUO and of Ernakiilam 21.0(;0. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 225, 
their ag.orugate tonnage being 715,313. 

Proceeding further south, the coast line for about 200 miles is that 
of Travancore. 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865 the Travancore Darbar agreed 
to aj^ply at all its seaports the tarih in force from time to time at ports 
in British India. The duty on salt is enhanced or reduced in accord- 
ance with the rates current in British India. Tea on which export duty 
has been levied at a land Customs station in Travancore is exempt from 
export duty on shipment at a Cochin or other British Indian port 
and revenue realised on foreign produce imported at British Indian 
port for re-export to Travancore is credited to the State. 


AUeppey. 

Alleppev. the premier })ort in Travancore with a population of 
25,000, is situated about 50 miles north of Quilon and 35 miles south 
of Cochin. A canal connects the port w'ith the interior backwaters. 
It is a convenient depot for the storage and disposal of all fresh 
produce and possesses a harbour affording safe anchorage during the 
greater ])art of the year. A mud bank in the roadstead acts as a 
natural breakwater against the force of the roughest seas. Shi])]>ing 
with an annual tonnage of 280.585 (steamers 260,000 tons : sailing 
vessels 20,585 tons) touch at the port. 

Tb(^ chief ex])orts are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and mat tine, 
rardainoms, ginger and ])e]>per. The port possesses a lighthouse and 
jiier, ami a tram wav voiked ])y (nnl,‘<.s conveys goods from the latter to 
the war« ‘houses. 


Quilon. 

(.Miilon, wliicli is <*o!)ncc1(‘d wWh Allcpp-w by I'aekwater, i^ on llie 
hhencol tali-ihbkoi-Trivandinm brancli of tbe South Indian Bail way 
(oiistnictid at the cost of Ili(‘ Travanc(>r(‘ ])art ar. A’esscls ancboralumt 
iiiih* from ilu^ shore and a raih\a\ siding inns n]> tothchuiding ]4aei\ 
The chief ex])orts arc ( (K^onut oil, coir mats, timber and lish. ])nt the 
foreign traele is small. 


i: 



Tuticorin. 


After roiuidino Cape C^oniorin, tlie southernmost point of the penin- 
sula. one enters again the Madras Presidency and reaches Tuticorin. 
Tliis port, wlilch is opei\ all the year round, with a population ex- 
ceeding -lO.UOO has next to Madras the largest trade in vSouthern India. 
It is the headquarters of a Port Otticer and of a Customs (V)llector, 
and is the south-eastern terniinus of the South Indian Kaihvay. An 
IriS})ector of Customs, who cojitrols in addition to the Tuticorin 
Customs the minor ports of Kayalpatnam and Kulasekharapatnam, 
is also stationed here. 

Tile liarhour is so shallow that steamers anchor ahout five miles 
from the shore and continuous dredging is 
Port facilities. necessary to keo]) the channel open between 

tlie shore and the roadstead. At the same time Hare Island upon 
which the lighthouse is situati-d afioids considerable })rotection to 
the lighters and other craft used for landing and shi])])ing and work is 
seldom interrupted by the weather. The port is ecpiipped with two 
piers. The vSoutli Indian Pailw<iy runs alongside the landing and 
'^hi])])ing wharves from which ])assengers and goods (am he transhipped 
to launches and lighters About £‘M Ohh has f)een s])ent since 1911-PJ 
in affording increased facilities for the landing. shi])])ing, storing and 
clearing of goods. These miprov(mients include a new ])ier. a ncAV 
Customs good.> shed, new trollv lines, and a shed for storing combustibles 
and reclamation,- alone the fore.-hore ioi stalking -oods. 

An improvement scheme calculatfal to cost kOSh.pOO approximatelv is 

, , under C(>nsideration the idea being to dredge a 

Improvement scheme. , , , , , r i i i i ^ i 

ciitinmd betwe(*n Hare Island and Ponnayuddee 

Island and so coiuau't Tutie()rin iiito a deej)-wat(U' liarbour capable of 

accommodating -i!nnltaueou>ly seven of the ]arg(^st sea-going steamers 

at the wharfsides. 

Passenger traliic to and from Ceylon has larg(‘ly been diverted 
upon tln^ ojjeniiLg of tln^ Dhanushkodi rout(‘ but the \'olume of goods 
traffic is not lilcely to be a It ec ted when the t(‘m])orarv hindrances to 
its (*x])ansion (lue to tin' war hav(‘ dis i])])(atr(‘d. 

There is <i \au‘y eon->idrrahl(* tr.ole with t'-wlon iti liio*. pii].-(''>. onions, 
chi]li(^s <tnd liVHstoel^ ior ('onssunjUien iji that inland t'dier cliit'f 
aitap'h (*t e\i)ort are vdw cettoii (to a<i])an, rh(‘ I'nitcd Kingdoio 
and, pJior to the war, (hn'majix). tea. eotl'M*. -e,nna h‘a\ es and palmyi <i 
fihr**. Til'* tmmlua' ot ste<imers that ( lear(‘d from thc' jioit in Ifilfi-ll 
w<is tli<‘ total t(>nTiag(‘ lamig Lls:h7.;(). d'lit* va.lu(‘ of the foi(‘ign 

Ti.oh; iti Ihl", 1! w<js of which moje tlaui Il.hoO.OOD was 

»'\j)ort tr.eha 


Dhanushkodi. 

Ilhanushkodi is tlui t(Tminus of the South Indian Pailwav mi 
th<‘ >mith-east(Tn extremity ol the island of Pam(‘swa 7 -am. at the 
junetion ot th** Ihdk Strait with the Cnlf ((f Ah.naar aial (auinected 



with Talaimanaar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine 
steamer >ervice, the journey being made in about two hours. The port 
is equipped with two piers. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
trucks on these, piers into steamer hatches. The port was only 
opened in 1913, and is rajudly developing. It is the head(piarters of 
an Inspector of Customs, who also controls the ports of Pamban at 
the western end of Kaineswaram i^lanl. Mandapam on the mainleiHl 
Opposite Devipatnam and Tondi. The chief exports nir cohee. lish 
■dry and salted), rice, rubber, tea a]id cotton piecegoods. The popuia- 
rion consists almost entirely of employees of the Railway. Post office 
<ind Customs. All business on behalf of shippers is transacted by 
the South Indian Railway. The number and tonnage of vessels cleared 
during the last five years, with the value of tlie export trade, is shewn 
in the table below. 


Table No. 

11. — XiiA/ber and tonnage oj 
Dlianitsltkodi and the value ol 

ce-'sel'< that 
export trade. 

(learrt it on 


Year. Xo. 

Toiinairc. 

Valu.- ..f 
ex|ioi t 


_ 

_ 

tr ide. 



7,1 >0i) 

£ 

Xot A v.ulaKe. 


470 

iai,7i)2 

4f»7,-0O 

lOL'i-lG 

7i'a 

Knots 

1.474,000 


ns;} 

i74.as7 

l,707.3oe 


. . . . . . > 

laj .7sg 

2 1 11.700 


Negapatam. 


Tlu' chitd poit in the 'ranjore Distrirt is \\*„a{)aram. tibout 1*' 
:ides south of ivarik.il. with a ]M)piibit [Oji of bo OOO. Tlir barboui is 
oiiipped with wharves and otlna' f<M‘iIiues f(U' tlie landing <uid shipment 
'I goods and the ('Oiisidei’able loi-eshote t<> the noitli is utilised foi' 
stomge of timber. Xega])ataiu tlie t^aminiis of a binncli of rite 
'^eiith Indian Railw<iy tind a siding iiiiiS int<> tiie liaLboui’ ]>irnn^>e^. 
I’be poll is furtlier (‘onneettMl b’e i)V(*!' end canal vith the To]>aeeo 
ji'owing <u'eas to tin' south. 


Port tacilities. 


\s<tfe anchotage loc ste.mieLs leand \\ -thin two nules <>{ tiu' siiore 
and rin're is a is: itiful siqjply ol lM)at^ of Irom 
b to 12 tons ’,\ lii<dL serve as lighteis d’he 
i.nmu'ous s lihng craft which tmde iKgWMUi this poit and he\'Ion .niciior 
:bout half a mib^ «iwav. Negapatam is tlu‘ lusnhpia rtei's ol a INut ( Mli- 
er ,ind Rustonis (blleetor as U(dl as of an Tjisp ‘etor of ( ’n>toni> 
uiisdi<*tion e\t{*n(ls fr‘om Nagore on tln‘ north to Pndnp.itnam (a mi!.- 
oMj t of Tondi) on tln^ sr>iitli. a distance o} neartv' li)0 Juib*^ Tin* hai laiur 
> situated at the junction of the Kadiusuyar River with the s**a ami tiie 



bar at the mouth cauiiot be crossed by fully laden boats at low water. 
Xagore. 5 miles to ihe north, a great ])lace of pilgrimage for Mahomedans 
is a whar: of Xcgapatam. 

The Europe mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from Bombay 
. to Xegapatam and thence taken to Penang 

oreign tra e. Singa})ore by a connecting steamer. The 

niuiibei and aggregate tonnage of the steamers clearing the port 
during 1 913-1 -i was *2-13 and (i's 1.310 tons respectively. The principal 
exports from Xegapatam are groundnuts for Euro]>e (chiefly to Mai- 
seilies and Trieste prior to the war), and coloured cotton piecegoods. 
tobacco and fresh vegetables for Penang. Singapore and Colombo, the 
port l^eing the chief provisioning centre for the cool if s who are cons- 
tantly leaving by this loute to work (>u rubber and tea estates in Ceyl')n 
and the Eederated ^lalav States. 


KarikaL 

The Eituu ii settl('ment oi KarikaL coveiing an area of 33 syuare 
miler^ and a SHa-Lodid ni 12 iiules with abfuit Otcono inhabitants, is sni- 
rouiidcd e:.ce]it to Si'awaiid hy tlie Taiijore district. KaiikaL the 
(aipital. is situated on the iioith bank of the river Aiasalar about 
1-1 milo'^ from its mouth. The Administrator is sul)ordinate to the 
Coveinor Lieneral at Pondichoiry. The port boa-'ts a lighthouse 1 12 
ftuU hitrh and s connected by railway with Peralam. The port 
is ail open roadstead and has no direct trade with France, but thiue 
is a considerabL^ r <-c tralLu* by country boat with Cevlon and the Straits 
Settlements. 


Cuddalore. 

< uddaloK; s situavefl a bruit 13 rnilr^s south of Pondicheiiv 
A\itli a ]a)pulat iou ol 3<Li >1 in. { uddaloi-t* Old Tovn i'^ ou tli<‘ main line oi 
tiu* Soutli Indian Bailvay from Madras to Tuticorin and is connectr-d 
witli tlie port by a siding wliieh runs iq) to the wharves. Steannus 
anrhoL about a mile rdl slujie. ami tlu* harbour wliarvr‘8 are situaterl 
on tin* Avestern Itaidc rjf the r]>]ainar backAA atm and have lately bemi 
]uovirled Avitli a yuay Aval; to I'aeilitate tlir‘ loading and unloading oi 
e<irgf» boats tJieiefrom. ]'e is a ligbtIious(‘ on tlir‘ <‘astmn bank ol 
tile liackAAater. Oiuldahue is tin* lieadr juartra s of a ik>rt Clflier*! and 
Customs ('nib-etn,' A\itii an Oispr'ctor rd Custon'S A\iiosc jurisdictir>]t 
e.xteiH.O o\er tlie poit^ rd Cmblaloi’e, 13)]t(> Xo\ o. Tiiumala iva.sal and 
Ti iiiirpieoar i)e'<i<l(‘> r/b/e/, /s and oiitgates on tlu‘ Pondir'lierrv ami 
Kaiilid iinnto]''. Tbe exjaut t Lad(* consist s jirineipally of groundnut 
k<*im‘js f( liir-ily to ilarseilb s). oil-cakr* for maiiurial ])Ur]K>ses (to Ceylon 
c'lid 3a\ «i ) and < olouied ]>ir‘cr‘ 0 ()ods (to tin* Straits f^(‘ttb*m(*nts). The 
(‘oa^Tiiio tiade c()nsists mainly rd gioundnut oil. refiiu'd sugar from 
iS3 lliku]>]*am and pnlsr'S. Tin* frua^ign inqiort trach* is negligible. 



The number and aggregate tonnage ol steamers clearing the port in 
1913'14 \vas 190 and 537.162 respectively. 

Proceeding further north the coast-line for lifteen miles is that of 
Poidicherry. 


Pondicherry. 


Trade and industries. 


Pondicherry, the capital of the French Settlements in India {Etnhli'-se- 
Situation Frfn>r/iise^ aux Indes) and the residen- e 

of the Governor General is situated on the 
Goromandel Coast. 105 miles south of Madras by road. The loa.dstead 
possesses as good an anchorage as is to be found in the Pay of Bengal 
and a long pier fitted with electric elevators to facilitate the landing 
and shipment of goods. The town which has a population of 47.00O 
enjoys a good water supply and is lighted by electricity. Steanieis 
can anchor within two or three hundred vards of the pier. 

Pondicherry is the centre of the ex]>ort trade in groumbuits from 
French territory and the adjoining British 
districts to Marseilles. The town contains an 
important iron foundi'v owned until rocentlv ])y a firm vliich al.^o 
]hoi\eered the nut butter industry in India on a commeicial scale. 
The Standard Oil Co. and the Asiatic Betroloum Co. have bulk oil 
installations Inue and there are four spinning and weaving mills in 
the town, the most important of which is under English manage- 
ment. These mills have 1.622 looms and 73,092 spindles and find 
em})loyinent to 12.000 ])ersons and their ])roductions an* shi]>ped 
chiefly to the French colonies and Straits Settlements. There is 
also a factory where bone-meal manur(‘ is manufactured for tlie ]>lanters 
of th(‘ Shevaroy Hills, and an ice manufactory. 

Pondicherry is the headipiarters of a British Consul and a Chamber 
of bommeree lias come into existence since tlie war. Tlie French 
territory round Bondicherrv has an area of ap])roximatelv 115 S([uare 
miles mid a ]M)pnlation in 1915 of o\ <‘i' a (j .art*‘ ■ of a million and the 
fronti(‘r wliich lias a ]aa‘im(‘trr of about 70 milts s miaiahal liv a 
cordon of land (.histoms ]>osts. the ])rinr‘ipal one being at ] V)ndiclierrv 
milway station, as the ])ulk of tlie traflii' is rail-borma Bondicherrv 
IS (*onn(H*t(al w'ith the main lint' of thv South Tiulian Ba'lwav bv a 
branch wliich takes off at \ i!lu]>uram and is also conufetfd bv motor 
stu'vict' with Ciuhlalort* liftta'U milts to t!u‘ south. 

The ])iineij)al ('X]>oi‘ts art' shelltal groundnut'^ {mailitihs 
and iinslu'lh'd groundnuts (nradEih s ( ,> Mo.vr.s). aia-tai nut> 
oliillies, f////, anti ipi'mbx (blue cloth manufactured loeallv 
tli(‘ Fi’t'iudi colonies 111 the Far Ea.st). Tlnat' art' con^idtaaibh' imjau-ts 
of wint's and sjarits. wliitdi art' non-dutiable. eottou. kt'ro^t'iu' oil and 
gunnit's for llit' groundnut cro]), hdit're are no iin]>ort dutit's levied 
at Pondielierry, and s])t'cial arrangt'int'nts liavt' bt'eii sanctiont'd to 
rt'gularize the free transjiort of artich's wdiitdi ar ' dutiable In B)ritish 
India lietwa'en one French village and another tlirough intervening 
British villages. Tht^ British Indian rupee is the usual unit of currenev, 


dtt <n f nj 

castttr oil. 
cliit'Hv for 



but tlu' tiade statistics are shewn in francs. The combined value ot 
imports into rondiclierrv. Kaiikal and ilahe in 1917 amounted to 
1*). ’22.'). *207 francs erjui valent to £.”)2V).000 and the exports to 2(>.o6d.32b 
francs or I'Sll.d.h.'h and the tonnage of vessels enterimr and clearing 
the thref* ports was lUo.lo^. In 1913-11:. 182 steamers with an 
aggieuate t<.>nuaiJe of 392.325 cleaied from Pondichei rv. 


Madras. 


The next poit ol importance a> one procee-ds noith wards, for Sadras 
and ('oN'elong liave degenerated into mere fishing villaLies, is iMadras. the 
capital and chief ])ort ot the Presidency of that name. 1.032 miles south- 
west of Palcutta. whi(*]i has a populatioji ex(‘eeding lialf a million. T ntil 
an artdicial liarbour vas constiaicted. iMadras w\as an 0])en roadstead 
with a -urf-heateii coast line, communication betwetui shi]j and shore 
being cllected liy //a/ 5 e/e ]>oats and nnts. The present liarbour 

has be40i formed two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to 
enclose a sj/ara* of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north-east, 
within which as many as 15 vessels drawing iipto 30 feet (*au be accom- 
modated. 


There are six wharves ]U'o\-ided with all moflern conveniences for 

the lar/id dischargo* and loading, alomrsidt^ 
Wharves and quays. i r m i i r 

each OL wliicii one vessel call lie m 20 to 2)0 feet ot 

water in low tube Titian* of tlie (jUav Itertlis can used in all Aveathers. 

There are also eight mooring berths insidt* the harbour, and two lierths 

outside. ]trotccted by the north aim of the liarbour. A tug of 950 li. j). 

is available at all hours for assisting in the mooring and iinmoorinc of 

vessels. I.anding and slii]t]ting of cargo foi V(‘ssels at moorings is elfected 

by lighteis of 2t> to lOO tons capacity. Tliest* lightiws an^ discharge<l and 

loaded at the \\harv(*s. Tlie western fact* of tlie hariioui has been 

quayed so that tlie shijis cun now* lie alongsidi* and work cargo direct 

out of and into th(‘ sheiU. There an* thn*e otlier (piays connected u]> 

by rail w'itli all parts of tin* Imrbour for the discharge of case nil and 

[letrol, coal. }iors(*sand cattle \ trssels can (‘liter and leave the harixmr 

at all times of tin* day and night but are ordinarilv allow(*d to (*nter 

only during daylight. t)il from bulk oil sft*a]nei‘s is pum])(*d asitore 

direct tliroiigli tin* jiipes into tin* fm*rchants‘ installations. 

Tin* w(*st puay is prove h*d with modern hydraulic cranes, capable of 
working directlv into and out of tin* holds of 
v(*ss(*Is lying alongside a in I there an* several 
small one-ton livdraiilie cranes b(*tween berths for loading or dischaigiiig 
lightens and barges. In addition to tln‘Se there* are t(*n one-ton and 
seven two-ton hydraulic cranes at tin* wharves for liglite*!* working, and 
sev(*ral steam (UMiies of thr(‘(*-ton cajiacity. The crain*s for working heav\' 
lifts consist of one 1 5-ton gantrv crane, and two 33-ton titan cran(‘s. 

The war(‘lious(* accommodation cov(‘rs ov(*r JO acrf*s and inclinh*s foiii 
transit slie‘ds for tin* storage* of goods in transit 
le*twe*en ship and shore* and tlue*^* \\ar«‘]iouses 


Cranes. 


Other facilities. 



with flat roofs for the convenience of shippers dealing in groundnut^ 
and other staples which ordinarily need be cleaned, dried and graded 
before shipment from Madras. 

There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protection 
in all weathers to all the small craft. It is provided with L600 feet 
of shallow (piay walling alongside of which barges and cargo boats can 
lie and is largely used for the landing and shipping of iron and stone 
and non-dutiable coastwise cargo. This boat basin also contains a 
slipway for the repair of vessels of dOO tons. An area has also been 
reserved in which smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided with small jetties and cranes 
together with all facilities for handling timber for which there is a large 
storage area. There is also another large cpiayed pond with cranes, 
railways, etc., for bar iron. 


The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the Madra.s 
and Southern i\Iahratta Bail wav on one side 

Railway communications. 

Bail way on the other. All the sheds and quays are adequately served by 
railwav sidings so that car^o mav be discharged into or out of railwav 
wagons directly by steamers. 

The affaiis of the port are administered under the Madras Port Trust 
Act. PJOo (II of 190.5) (a.s amended np to 1919). 

Port Trust. by the hfadras Port Trust Board consisting of 

fourteen members, six nominated by t^oveni- 
mejit. four elected by the i\Iadras (_'haml)er of Pcnniueri two by the 
South Lidia (.’hanibcr of C ommerce and two by tlie Trades Assoeia- 
tion. and a Chairman. Xormally tlu‘ (Aivernment nominees include 
tlse Collector of Customs, tln^ Presidency Port Oflieer, the Superin- 
t'cnding Engineer, .Madras Circle and the Ag^aits of tlie Bailwavs working 
into Madras. The Boaid also aiv Conseiwatois of the Poit under the 
Indian Ports A(t. with a Boval Indian Marine oflieer Deputv Port 
( ’onservator. 

Hie value ol the foreign and coasting traife of tlie port in private 
and (Jovernment mercliaiulize and the I'cvenne and expenditure of the 
Port Ti ust taken at intervals of five vears are shtwvn below*. 


Table Iso. 15. — Value of the trade of the port of Madras and the income 
and expend iture of the Port Trust over a series of years. 
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The debt of the Port Trust Board amounted on 31st March 1919 to 
£907,509. These loans are being paid off by equated payments at a 
rate which will amortise the whole of tlie Trust’s debt in 1952. 

The continuous development which has marked the last fifteen yeais 
is due to the foresight, expert knowledge and administrative ability 
which Sir Francis Spring, K.C.I.E.. who has been Engineer Chairman 
since 1901. brought to bear on the various problems c()iine(ted vith the 
[K)rt. 

Proposals for further improvement^ to cost £333. 00 () are now before 

„ . . , (Tovernment Dud include a laroe increase in the 

Extension schemes, i ' t i ^ 

shed space, the ])io\]Sion of modern ])ortai 

cranes to work direct from ’^hip’s liokK. a}]d the cu]isn‘ucti{)n of an 

additional ship quay, be^ido many minor improvements. 

The chief imports into ]\Iadras are cotton maiiufactures. metals 
and ores, cotton twist and varn, rail wav plant 
Principal and and niilhvork, 

sugar. st)icps. oils, hardware and aj)parel and the 
chief exports, seeds, leather, raw cotton, graiji and ladse. cohee, tea, 
cotton manufactures, coir, Bimli])atam jute and spices. 

The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
foreign trade in 191344 was 511 with an aggregate tonnage of 1.182.944. 

Xorth of Madras there is no ])oit of impoitance open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masiilipatam. 


Masulipatam, 

Masiilipatam. the prmcijail i)ort ijr the d<4ta of th^‘ Kistna Jtiver. is 
now connected ])y a branch Ime fiom ihzw'ada vitli the main line from 
IMadras to rhilcutta. 41ie ieilwai hes u eoods sidme ioi tiailic which 
runs along the wharves and facilitates shipment. A JVnt (dJiiraT and 
Customs Collector are rationed h(*i<'. The iiort ha> f<wv natural 
advantaircs. Jairge vessels cannot .mclior w ithin Iiv4' miles from tlie 
shore, and the harbour I'li.nvis (live iji nundan*) are dihCaiit another 
tliKM* miles up a tortuous tnhd creek, with a liLditlnuise near the 
entrancf.*. Xativ(_^ cnaft up to about 150 tons c;in eross the ])ai- at the 
moutli of tliis cie(‘k at high tide l)ut in foul we,itl!ei’ communication 
lietwTeii shi]) and shore is ]']acti('alh' suspended. Steamers touch luTe 
onlv occasion, illv and foieign trade is chielK' l)\' mative craft with 
(Vwlon. tlie juincijKil exports ]»eing paddy. ri(‘e, gingeliy and cotton 
.'^e(‘ds. The ]>rospcrity of the ])oi‘t lias nev(>r recoveiaal from the 
cyclom; of wlien a tided wave caused a disast rous inundation 

iuvoh’inu tlie loss of 30.nn() lives. Tlie presiuit }) 0 ])iilatioii is about 
12.t)( Ml. 

In 19I3-11. 315 vessels (11 steanuu s and 33 1 sailing vessels) cleared 
with an aggregate tonnage of 11,510. 
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Cocanada. 


About 120 miles to the north of Masulipatam is Cocanada situated 
on the CTodavari delta which in spite of certain 
Features of por , disabilities ranks fourth in importance among 
the ports of the Madras Presidency. Large steamers anchor about 
seven miles from the shore and service with them is maintained by lighters 
ranging from 16 to 86 tons, which land their cargo at the numerous 
small wharves situated near the mouth of the Cocanada canal. Smaller 
craft can come within three miles, and if not drawing more than five 
feet can, at certain tides, even reach Cocanada itself. There are 28 
jetties and wharves from which goods may be shipped. In spite of 
constant dredging the greatest difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
entrance of the canal clear of silt. 


Cocanada, with a population of ol.UOn, is the headquarters of a Port 
Otticer and Customs ( 'ollector as well as of an Insjiector of ( iistoms whose 
jurisdiction extends from the port of (_ropal[air in the (laujam district 
to Kottapatam in Guntur. The European and Indian mercantile 
communities each boasts a C'hamber of Commerce. The principal ship- 
ments to Europe are raw cotton to the United Kingdom and France, 
while rice and paddy go in large quantities to Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The inqiort trade consists chiefly of kerosene oil from America, 
unrefined sugar from Java and metals from the United Kingdom. 
Cocanada is connected by a branch railway running from Samalkota 
(10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to Calcutta. There 
is a station near tlie wharves and a lai^re shed for the storage of goods 
awaiting shipment. In 1613-1 1, 192 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of 196,021 cleared the port. 


Vizagapatam- 


Vizagapatam, witli a ])opulation of 43.000. is a port with great 
potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name about oio mil(‘S south of Calcutta and lOo miles north of 
Cocanada. Two niih^s from tlu* port at Waltair is the junction of the 
.Madras aud Southern Malirattii with the Pengal Xag])ur Pailway. 

A scheme for tlie developiuMut of a (let‘p water harbour bv drril^iim 

„ , , , out a swam)) about six stiuare miles in area and 

New harbour schemes, • i • i i 

wideiium aud deepomna at the same time a 

tidal creek whii'h comua-ts it vith the sea is uiKh'r invi'stiuatioii and 
th(‘ necessary laiul is a})out to l)e a(*(jnir(al. Tlu^ iiarbour will be cons- 
tiMU‘te<l and worked as |)ai't of the Ihumal Xagj)ur Uailwav undertaking, 
and finals for its construction will hv |)rovi(hal in ac(*ordance with tlie 
t(U‘ms laid down in their (‘outnict with tlu^ Secretary of State. Simul- 
taneously it is ho|)ed to extend the area to be served by the ])ort by 
completion of the ])ranch line already })artly constructed from 
Vizianagaram (a junction some 4n miles north of Vizagapatam of 
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the Bengal Nagpur Bailway) to Eaipur in the Central Provinces which 
will tap an area rich in manganese, cotton and oilseeds. The existing 
landing and shipping wliarves which boast a single big crane, are on 
the nortliein side of the tidal creek about three furlongs from its 
moutli and steamers anchor about a mile from the shore under shelter 
of bluh and are served by cargo boats of a carrying capacity of 
about two tons each. Owing to the heavy suif coiun unication with 
ships in the roads is at tunes fraught with considerable danger. 
Vizagapatam is the headquarteis of a Port Ofticer and a Customs 
Collector and there is a lighthouse. The prmei])al exports are 
mangan^^se (which in pre-war times went chiefly to Antwerp and 
Baltimore), myrohalans and molasses and there is considerable o^ohj 
traffic at certain seasons with Bangoon. All foreign imports are 
transhipped at f alcutta or Mackas. none being received direct. Ibi 
steamers with a total tonnage ot cleared the port in 1913-11. 


Bimlipatam. 

The port of Bimlij)atam is 21 loile.s north of Vizaeapatam. A good 
road connects it v ith Yizianagram, sixteen miles distant o]i the Beneal 
Nag}uir Bailway and another road witli Vizagapatam. Apart from a 
regular coo/y tiafbe vith Baug<s>ii tor the Burma rice harvest there are 
roiisiderahle ex[)orts fuan Bjnilij.atam of Binilij atam jute 
cfnthdhrtms), niM’obalaus. mowra and gingelly seed>. The harbour is an 
f)pen rordstrad and shij.s lie abcait a mile off the sliore, and loaduig 
and unloading is effectual bv lightens. There are many private 
for storing produce awaiting shipment, bnt no wliarves or (*rane.s. The 
number of steameis clearing in tlu^ last pre-war year was 147 with an 
aggregate tonnage of 343, S7G of wliich 111 with a tonnage of 249/)Of> 
were engaged in the roasting trade. The foreicii trarhn never eon.sid(u - 
able, was practically in alieyance while w^ar lasted. 

In the (ranjam District the onlv deser\'ing mention is B'opalpuig 

wiiich is situated ten miles from Peihanqnir on the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway. There is no foreign trade fait stea men’s engaged in the coo/// 
traffic witli Bangoon call at certain seasons. 

North of (h)palpur tin* sea-hf)a]d for 2o0 miles is that of Orissa, the 
maritime trarle of whic’h is intei-provineial and the only [)orts 

that need mention are fhdasmv. ( liandhali and Cuttack. 


Balasore. 

Cntil the (»pening up of the couutrv after the great famine of 
Balasore, situated on the right bank of tlie Burabalang Biver and the 
headfpiarters of the distihd of tliat name, was the only port of wdiich 
Orissa could boast. It was frecjuented at that time by vessels w'ith 
cargoes of rice from Madras and with cowries, then largely used for 
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Currency, from tlie Laccadives and Maldives. Tke port is of historical 
interest as being one of the earliest European settlements in India, 
factories having been established here in the IT th ('entury by English. 
Dutch. French. Danish and Portuguese merchants. The subsequent 
growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot of commerce and the silting 
up of the river together with the abaudoiimeut by Goveinment of its 
monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture liave all contributed to 
the decline of the trade of the port. Outside coasting trade, its foreign 
trade is now confined to Ceylon. Mauritius and the ilaldives. The chief 
items of export are rice, drv fish, provisions and spices, while the 
imports are salt, textiles, metals, mineral oils and toba(‘Co. 


Chandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of the Baitaraiii River is now 
usurping the place occupied by Balasore as the cliief poit of tlie 
2>rovincc. It has a large coasting trade wdth Calcutta and other 
Indian ports, while its foreign trade is luaiulv with Ceylon, the 
Maldives and Mauritius, The exports consist mainlv of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods. kerosene oil. salt and gunny 
ba'js. There is in addition a considerable passenger trailic with 
Calcutta, which is served by steamers of the India General Navigation 
and Railway Com])any and of the River Steam Navigation Company. 
In the statistical returns of maritime trade, Balasore and Chain b 
ball are treated together. Tlie value of their combined trade in 
1913-11 was 1;I28,57I: and tlie number of v^teamers and sailing vessels 
that cleared in that year was 139 with a tonnage of 31.719. 


Cuttack and False Point 

Cuttack with a j)o] mbit ion of 32,01)0 is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the iMuhanadi and Katjuri rivers. 
It is on the main Hue of railway running between Madras and Calcutta 
and is connected by canal with (Iiandbali and False Point, and for 
statistical })urposes is identitied with tlie latter. There is a harbour 
and lighthousi' at False Point, the foi'iner (*onsistiiig of an aiieliorage, 
land-locked by islands and sandbanks, witli two navigable channeb 
inland. The harbour is safe and roomy, the channel pro]ierly buoyed 
and a soft mud bottom prevents injury to vessels ninuiug aground. 
The port is open tliroughout the year an<l a Poi’t OiHeer and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Customs are stationed here. 

The trade of False point is chieHv coastwise but a not inconsiderable 
export trade is carried on with Colombo and Mauritius in rice and 
oilseeds. The imports are mainly salt, cotton yarn and twist. 

In 1913-11. 25 V('sscls with a tonnage of 74.221 entered and <*leared^ 
while the tot«al value of the trade of the port in that year was £l2l.2n(n 



Calcutta. 


Calcutta, situated in latitude 22“ 33' 2s., longitude 38“ 21' E. on the 
river Hooghly with, a population, iiicludiiig that of Howrah, of about 
1.300.000 is the j^reniier citv in India and was until 1911. the Imperial 
Cajatal. The i^ort serves the great jute, tea and coal industries, the 
wheat and seeds traffic of Bihar and the Lnited Provinces and 
generally the agricultural areas tapped by the mam lines of the East 
iiidiaii. Bengal Xagpux and Eastern Bengal Railways and by the 
numerous waterways connecting the delta with tlie interior of Bengal 
and Assam. The total volume of the rail-borne traffic of Calcutta 
diiiiJtif the last pre-war rear amounted to 10.389.000 tons of which 
('S. <->05.000 tons wore inwards and 1.784.000 tons outward, while river 
.>t'‘amers and count rv boats biarnglit int<'> (’alciitta during the same 
vaar an additional 1.120.000 tons. 

The growth of the sea-borne trade of the ]»()rt particularly in tlie 
ten vears ]jr>‘Cedin" the outbreak of war had l>ee]i very laouarkabie and 
is diewn i]i tile table below xfivin^ the volume and value of merciiandise 
ini])oited and exported. To this progress a set-back which is reflected 
m the ^ame table vras caused bv the ]>roh)Ugadon of hostilities the 
situatioji of tlie ])ort ])recluded ajiy military traffic as at Bombay and 
K<nae]u from ])eing handled to any condderable extent in mitigation 
tii the effects of tlie scarcirv of private tonnage and of the re.strictions 
im]>o>ed upon (‘ertaiii classes of expoi-ts and iui])r>rts and upon ship- 
mcii"/ of goods to ])artlcular destinations. 


Table Xo. 15. — Totn} mine of (/y/dr of Colcottfi in filcaie and 
ijoi'<o'tnn(0)f tnercltandi^e froin ISS/'-SS. 


lss7'^S 

LseT-^>^ 

lOnJ-U.l 

i!H)7-0s 

11U:M i 
1H14 j.7 
mi.s \u 
1' n» 17 
lOIT-ls 


Th • ‘gross rcgtstcM'd tojuaige of \'c.ssels eJiterijig ]>ort ]ia> 'jicrea^ed 
teji-fohl in tlie la.^t iiftv years a]id the juimher of v<*ss(‘ls tliat ejitc'rcd 
and cleared irom the port with (‘ai'goes in the for^hgn trade di the last 
]ir<*-w<u‘ yea.r w<is 999 of 5 077.199 tojis Imrden. The ]>rin<'i])al items 
in tli(' ex]>ort ajid im])oit trade and the volume of the traffic ar** .^liewji 
in tluj following taf’les. Sli!])ments of coa! wliich had in n^ased from 
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7,600 tons in 1882-3 to over a million tons in 1906-7 (exclusive of bunker 
coal and Government stores) fell away thereafter and though there was a 
tein^^orary recovery in 1910 the total for 1913-14 was only 720,000 tons. 
The movements of rice are entirely dependent on the character of the 
season and there are therefore large fluctuations as between different} 
years especially on the import side. e.g,. over 61 LOGO tons were imported 
in 1914-10 as compared nith only lO.OOO tons in 1911-12. 

Table ISu. 17, — Q^fD^fitgoj the ifca/s of ini[jort uinl eTpod ih. 

ir<«Ie of Culc^ffta in lOlo-ld and 1917-18 

iMrOHTs. 


Quantitv. 

iyi3-14. 

Particulars of the principal items of trade. 

Cnit. 

Quantitv. 

19i7-r'> 



Tons. 


.3:^1,000 

Salt 


202.00t» 

4e>:LO00 

Iron and Steel ..... 


0»),00e 

42:.’.00() 

Succar ....... 


2 1. 0.000 

400,000 

nice ....... 


202. 0< >0 

181,000 

Rall^^ay Plant. Government Stores. PvoUing 




stock ....... 


3,000 

124,000 

Timber ....... 


SO. 00) ) 

121.000 

Cotton piocegoods ..... 


50.000 

70.000 

31 classes ...... 


37,0t)0 

4S.0O0 

Cement ...... 


40.00U 

37,000 

S])it*os ....... 


32.000 

10,000 

Other metals . . ... 


o.ooo 

12,000 

Oilseeds ...... 


53 .0f>0 


Exports. 

Quantitv. 
1013 U.‘ 

Particulars of the principal items of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantit\ . 
1017-lU 


Tou'^, 


4.050,000 

Coal (including bunker coal) 




001,000 

008,000 

flute, raw .... 



,, 

271.000 

003,000 

flute manufactures . 




714.000 

347,000 

Uice ..... 




74.000 

220.000 

Linseed and other oilseeds 




,30. 0( >0 

152,000 

Wheat, baric V, maizo 




7.0(>0 

IMi.OOO 

Pulses ..... 




42.000 

03.000 

Tea ..... 




120.0(10 

x:>,co<i 

Pi'.: Iron .... 




50.0(10 

74.0e0 

WaULuiueso ore 




17S.000 

55.000 

Hides and Skins 




10.000 

\ 1,000 

Manure .... 




18.000 

2S.000 

Paw cotton .... 




s.ooo 

13,000 

Saltpetre .... 




lo.ooo 


Tlie alTaii^ of the port are edmini 4ere(l ]>y a Porr Trm-t l‘oun(le{l in 
. . . IsTO and ]M>sse^ses a, ])re])oudcTa.ting ehaucut 

Administration. (Iccted mtaiibers unhke the Tvu'^ts :it oth'*i 

])oits wh(‘i‘(‘ the nominated members ibnu the majotitv. The Trust 
compos(‘d of a Gbairman and \4ce-Cl\airrnan and 1! ( ’ommissionei> <»( 
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■whom nine are elected and hve appointed by (Tuverniuent. The powers 
aiid duties of the Commissioners are prescribed by the Calcutta Port 
Act III of LSlMt ])ut they are also appointed under section 7 of the Indian 
Port Act to be conservators of the Port of Caliuitta and as such have 
eharue of tlie navigable channels of the river leading to. as well as within 
the limits of, the port proper. 

The pilot service is controlled by ( Joveinment but the Commissioners 
discharge the duties of the Port A})proaches de])artment a3id Harbour 
Master's departmejit under tlie control of a. Dejiuty Conservator. The 
ijK'ome derived bv tlie Port C'onimissioners has expanded as follows 
dining the last decade but erpiiJibrium has only been maintained during 


the war be tlie im[)o->itiou of .^ureliarge^. 

Table A'o. 1^. — lft<<rnip ntnl oj (Itp Port CooiniiS'^iot^ci's /Vi 

impio. 
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Income. 

E-X})euditurp 
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laoK-io ....... 
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1,011.0^7 
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lei.wm 



fn:csOO 

LiK.-lT 


l.OLSxkO 

l,ut2.11G 




1. (>:>.■■> in.i 

1 .041.M,5h 




].i;70,o08 



WH'^n tlie ( 'i tnriia^sjonem 'Oit^aed ipjoji tlieir duties in 1870 tlioy 
rook over frojir ( rovemuKait lour jetties and 
>oia(* minor woiks of impi’ovemejit of tie* river 
bo-ak \>iil<’]L j(am( d llie i(anidarion of ilie pn*>(*nt inland vessels' wh. lives, 
rhov aNo [(ai-t’d lioin Ko\'ei jrm^iit tilt* 8ri‘and Hank LuaP. Touriber 


Extent ol the port. 


''’uK tla'^e tia*\' , 

n< ludiiia rh{‘ able { I 
Ju rile half <*ejitnr\' rii i 
o| the liv«‘l ]i.iVr been 

lh<‘ Itmii" of 

I '(•- apou* to { bnrbai lb 
II i.'S'ei to Ibidao ibi k 


<e(*pT'‘d liabilita' ba* a e.ipilrd dobt o' onO, 

7 700 ) of ih<* poi't bb>ek made over to ih<‘ja. 
Ita^ eat]i'^o(I (’Xte]L^i^e )a ti'‘s on both 


11 1 o(i lea and <1 1 r m»\\ \ e-i od in 1 lie Coit. ('(oima — 


til 


t lo; t \v\r,i o} 

‘b a, di^faje-o oj , 
llieli {- jC) ijiib 


I M‘t roll am 


to UK bide til 
0-1 ‘le^ '.vllieh .(la* .-ikailod i 
(lo"\'- .it ICidde,poie wllleli 
t lit I * and na'elH'i' of 
OOI I inji o} the ( oa>t UiLf t r,l nil 
-ael loadiiiLi dir< et from bo.it'^, 


luni.illv e'rrondod only inau 

1 boat b milo-^. W le i XteJah'd 

> ) 1m‘[o\» ( 'ab'ut ta m onPr 

lat plaei*. Tfie pro t inelmb'^ the 


pot .it 

lati'b' -oatii of lliemah Ibidiio. tlie 
pmr} le.iibc ^pealnn'a a. .^abinl> of 
mo.iiijiu. }]i the ^t.rea.in where the greater 
dealt with b\' ^toaiaers disiharging into 
The lef lainkofthe i i’. cr from ( ’ossijioi-e 
o Kiddf'ipore and tin* I'ight li.iak from Me^^is Ibirn ck (b.'s Kngnu‘er- 
iig Woik'^ at. IFowrah down to rhe Motanieal thirdeji are ])ra<‘t ieally 
'oat inaoas whai \'.*< fm' the divcjaii'ge of inland beamei’s and ea)uida’v 



jjoats. and immediately above the Botanical (Tarden a frontage of o.OOO 
feet IS reserved for timber ponds while further upstream there are a 
number of bunker coal depots leased to different conceins with a total 
liver frontage of 2.30d feet and 9 pontoon landing stages. 

The f(u-eign import trade of the port is dealt with at the jetties 
which consist of nine berths with a total river 
Port facilities— frontage of 4.745 feet but o]ie of these is tem- 

porarily out oi commission, and another is 
u^ed by the coasting trade for landing cargoes ex boat. Three of the 
foreign import berths are provided with double-storeyed sheds and the 
total areas of all the transit sheds is 579.600 scp ft. In addition there 
are warehouses at the jetties having a total floor space of 324.156 sq. ft. 
where imported goods not immediately required can be ^tored at package 
rates or compartments can be hired at monthly rates of rent. 


The quays are equipped with 49 fixed and 13 derricking 35-cwt‘ 
cranes, with two other derricking cranes of a ca 2 )acity of 1 ton each 
and one fixed crane to lift 5 tons. In addition the heavy lift yard at 
Armenian Ghat is provided with a 30-ton iioliath transporter. 

During 1913-14. 1.186.800 tons of goods were landed at the jetties of 
wliich 9 per cent, was stored at the jetty warehouses. 67 })er cent removed 
by carts. 22^ per cent by rail, and the remaining 1^ p-n* cent bv boat. 

The Kidderpore docks weie commenced in 1884-85 and the first 
.n. 1 1 vessel entered in 1892. For a loner time thev 

were used almost excluMvely lor ex})oits. but 
latterly imports of rice and sugar have been dealt with and just ])revious 
to the outbreak of war. when the jetties became congested, a few steamers 
with foreign imports were dischaj'ged there. There ate 18 bertlis for 
general produce and 10 coal ])erths : one of wliicli is ])rovided with 
Beckett's mechanical loading ])lant while belt convevors have recent Iv 
been installed at a st^cond berth, but recjuire alterations ladbre thev ('an 
be used to advajitage. T() .^ix of the gtuier.il ])rodu('e ])erths are attached 
two-storeyed tiansit slieds ajid the total fioor s])ace of the eiahteiai 
tiaiisit sheds amounts to 852.500 s<j. ft. 


The total traliic shi]>]aMl oi hnided bv the Port (.’ommi'^'-ioner" at the 
doek> in 191'bll amouuied to ov(*r t.85<M)00 tons ])ut there wa^^ a 
't»‘ady falling oi] dnrijig the ^\Mr ajid in 19 i<s-]q eiil\' 2 12>2).i)50 tons 
Wore dealt with. 


Idle r>0 it lock entiatu'e t(* rile (l(l^*k^•^ will talce ves>els of 58' ♦>" beam 
and 5i0 [e<‘t haiuth Hdie otln i' entrancte 80 It in width, i)\' tiuvuis of 
which ve^s(4s u]) to t'OO lei't 'll leliatli eould be got itlto Xo. 1 dock, can 
“tdv be u^ed at .-lack' water and when the rise of th(‘ tide i^ at least 13 
iect abo\o datum, and ('(ms<‘(jue 3 itlv ])ra( tica!l\ tin* whole trailie ot the 
dorks is ])<t»ed thi'tnmli. the otlnM' (‘Utrainae 

T]n‘r(‘ <ir«‘ two giaving dorkw in^i<h* tln^ l\iddei])or(‘ doeks foi tin* 
)i>e of ocean-going steannus. w'hih* a third small graving do(‘k situated 
betw'(‘en tin? two ejitra3ic.es i- lesiaweil tor the ns(* of Poit (lunmis.sioin'i^’ 
\ essels. 



Adjacent to the Kidderpore docks are the Kantapukur grain and 
seeds depot with over one million square feet of shed space, where practi- 
cally the whole of the wheat and seeds expoi't trade is concentrated and 
wliere storage accommodation is found for imports of sugar from Java. 
On the opposite side of the docks are the hide de]j6ts and the tea ware- 
house, the former with storage accommodatio}i to the extent of one million 
sqiiaip leet of space incliidmg a covered area of over ’hJO.OOO square feet 
aiirl rlie latter \s'ith 304.000 square feet ot accommodation. The new 
Tea warehouse of wliich about one-tliiid has been already erected 
will evontuallv give another 283.21:^ S(]uare feet of ac(‘ommodatiou. 
The>e dieds and warehouses are all owned by the Port Commissioners 
but a number of industrial tindiiig concerns have rented land from the 
Commis.'.i oners in the immediate neighbourhood of the docks : and there 
are many i]idi cations that the importance of the place as a trade centre 
will rapidly increase as soon as normal trade conditions are restored. 

Tlie petroleum depot at Budge Budge is situated on land belonging 
to the Port Commissi(mers and imder their 

(3) ^troleum wharf Each importing companv has a 

at Budge Budge. ^ ^ \ i 

separate installation comprising shed accoui- 

modation foi the storage of oil in tins and cases on the riverside, factory 
sheds behind, and a back area for tlip storage of oil in bulk. The total 
storage ca]>afutv of the depot is in round figures 50 million gallons. 

Becently the Tank Storage Companv opened a de])6t for the storage 
of petrol in luilk and two tanks with a combined cajiacity of nearly one 
million gallons have already been erected, with pipe connections enabling 
tank steamers to transfer their loads direct into the installations. 


The Port Trust Railway runs parallel to the river, liehind the jetties 

^ and transit sheds frruu Cossinore to the docks, 

(4 Port Trust railway. r i • . 4 - xi i i J 

its function being to connect up tJie dra*ks and 

jetties with the three main railway systems serving Calcutta. Inciden- 
tally also it carries a certain amount of local traffic such as lialcd jute 
from the press-houses nor-th of the Howrah bridge to the docks. 

The total leiigtli of railway track contiolpal by the Port Trust Radway 
including the linos between Kowndi iind Shalimai* on tlie right bank oj 
the liver is 151 miles watli 58 engine.^ and 1 .5flo ('ove^'d v'agoiis and open 
trucks. l>ut a iarge j^oition of tlie tiuflic is i-aiiicd jji Joicign tnick-^. 

The poT't ]>eing .>e})ai‘ated from tie* >ea by si) miles of diificiill' rivej‘. 

. highlv skilled i)ilotag<‘ is nece.ssarv f(U‘ the 

(5) River approaches. ^ ■ . , ' . , i . ’ r i x 

entry ol ves>{‘is tor a total di>ta.nc(‘ ol about 

120 miles. Tlie ])rinci])af olistacle.^ to jiavigaiinii ari^ t!i(‘ bai‘s whic.li 

exi^^t iu v<irious ])arts of flu* rivei' jiud wiiieli can ojilv ])c ciosscd ]>y dee]> 

draft shi])s at or ncni’ liigh w,if< i'. P<m-!derab]e im j>io\ nm-nt of the 

bar^ in fin* iippf*r readies lias ia'en (‘l](’ct(al in reciait v('ais bv drcilging. 

and turtlier nujirovenn'iits extanding to the laos in the lowfo* reaclies 

may Ije (>x])ected witli tlie (‘xtejision of tin* ])lanf now being earric-d out. 

The uveragi* draft of vessids has been steadily increu'^ing. aiid in 101 7-1 8, 

‘)5 vessels drawing mon^ tlian 28 feet na\'iguted tlie riv(‘r. the deepe.st 

draft being 20 feet 10 inehes. 



A further improvement in the despatch of vessels has recently been 
effected by the lighting of the river between Saugor and Mud Point. 
Formerly night navigation above Saugor was not permitted, but now that 
this restriction has been removed outward bound vessels of deep draft, 
which have been compelled to wait for nearly high water to cross the 
bars in the upper reaches, are able to cross the lower bars and proceed 
to sea on the night flood instead of waiting imtil the foliovdng day. 

In December 1913 a Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Bengal to consider the question of the geiiera) 
Extension sc erne. adequacy of the arrangement of the port of 

Calcutta for meeting the rapidly increasing demands of trade. The 
Committee had before them a comprehensive scheme which had already 
been drawn up by the Port Commissioners which they adopted almost 
in its entirety. The view was taken that only a slight extension of the 
jetties was practicable while the extension of the Kidderpore docks 
was considered to be neither practicable nor economical as it Avoiild 
involve the construction of another lock entrance. The future expansion 
of the foreign imj)ort trade will therefoi e have to be met by the construc- 
tion of new docks and jetties at Garden Peach just below the Kidderpore 
docks. As the construction of the entrance to the new dock system would 
involve considerable delay, the Committee recommended the immediate 
construction of four riverside berths with large two-storeyed transit sheds 
at Garden Peach above the proposed site for the new entrance so that 
the urgent demand for additional accommodation might be met. The 
work was begun but owing to the ini23ossibility of obtaining the necessary 
materials during the war, only one berth and shed have been romjfleted 
and the cranes have not yet been obtained. A second shed is nearly 
linished and the four berths with cranes and everything conqdete should 
be brought into commission within another tw'o years. The %var also 
]>revented any ])rogress being juade wath the construction of the new^ 
dock entrance, but steps have now' been taken to begin tins essential 
])ortion of the scheme at an early date. As soon as the do(*k entrance 
is finished, berths behind can be constructed in the first instance 
to the number of five and more thereafter as the expansion of trade 
dictates, as the general scheme pn^vides for more than 40 berths. In 
(•onsequeiice of this extension it w'il] b(^ }u‘M‘Ssa?y to construct a new' 
railway yard (dock junction) where the dock trains w'll] be taken ove? 
from or handed over to the Pailwaiys, and a considei’a])Ie amount of 
reclamation w'oik has already beeji done with this end in view'. Tlu' 
seliejue also ju’ovides for the removal by rail of inqKjrts landed at the 
new' docks to a town delivery dejmt nearer Galcutta. Tlie cost of the 
first stage of the scheme including 5 ])erths was 7'ouglily esti mat(al at 
nearly £:) millions but this amount is likely to be considerably exceeded 
ow'i.ng to the general increase in prices due to the w'ar. 


Chittagong. 

The ])ort of (hittagong W'itli a ])o])ulation of 29,000 is sitmated in 
latiturle 22"^ 14' N. and longitude 9D 50' E., 11 miles from the mouth of 
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the Kornafiili River in Eastern Bengal. Though it has been a trading 
centre since the sixteenth century when the Portuguese frequented it. 
it was not until the Assam Bengal Railway was completed in 1895 that 
its claim to be regarded as the natural outlet for the trade of Assam 
and north-eastern Bengal was generally recognised. Jute, the chief 
article of export, was formerly brought down by water to sea-going 
sailing vessels moored in the stream, but the tea trade was non-existent 
and the import trade very small. 

The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties built by and 
belonging to the railway, which are fitted vath 
or fac I les. 10-ton and seventeen other cranes. The 

railway has also constructed seven sheds, three for storage purposes. which 
will accommodate 88,500 chests of tea, 37.400 bales of jute and 170.000 
hags of rice, while the four transit sheds can take 270.000 chests of 
tea, 74.400 bales of jute and 176,000 bags of rice. Further s])ace is 
available for the construction, when funds are available, of three more 
jetties and a proportionate number of additional cranes, storage and 
transit sheds. The port has provided fixed moorings for seven cargo 
.-t earners and swinging buoys for three more. There are also berths 
foi two tank steamers for the oil trade. Chittagong possesses no graving 
(•r dxv docks at present but there are engineering works at w4iich minor 
i^qiairs to shijjs may be efiected. There are several shi])-building yards 
in wliich during the last two years eight or nine sailing brigs have bean 
built. The export trade consists chiefly of jute, tea. rice and paddy. 
Jute arrives generally ready for shipment by train from Chandpur after 
being baled there or in Xarayanganj, while tea is conveyed from the 
estate to the nearest station on the Assam Bengal Railway which 
unloads it directly into transit sheds at the jetties. The foreign import 
trade consists chiefly of salt, for wliich special .storage accommodation to 
the extent of about 25.000 tons is ])rovid^Hl by (loveriiment. railwuy 
material, tea garden machinerv and galvanised slieets. 


Before the formation of the existing Port Trust the afiairs of the port 

_ ^ ^ wxre administered bv an officcu’ who held the 

Pojf Trust 

comhim^d a])pointineut of Port ()tficer and 
Collector of Customs. In 1S79 these a])pointinents waue s<"])arateJ and 
the Port Commissioners Act of 1887 having come into force in April 
18.88, the management of the ])ort changed hands though entire control 
was not made over to tlie Commi.ssioners until 1st Ayuil 1889. The 
Commissioners were 9 in number, 6 a])j)ointed by the Local riovernimmt 
and 3 elected })y the same authority in such a way as it might direct, the 
Commissioner of the Chittago]\g division being ordinarily appointed the 
Cliairman in addition to his other duties. The Ckistoni House is in 
charge of an Assistant Collector of the Inqierial Customs S<^rvice. 

The value of the trade of the ]iort has expanded consid(Tably in recent 
„ , years. In 1890 the foreign trade w’as valued at 

a e 0 e por . £1,006,600 and the coasting trade at £1,100,600 : 

the revenue of the Port Trust being £3,749. The effects of the com- 



pletion of the Chittagong- Chandpur section of the Assam Bengal Eail- 
wav were not immediately operative and the first appreciable advance 
dates from the opening of traffic of the hill section in 1904 bringing tea 
gardens into direct communication vdth the port. The revenue of the 
Port Trust rose in that year nearly to £8.000 and the value of the total 
trade, import and export, to £2,716.600. Thereafter progress was 
steadv until hampere(l by the outbreak of hostilities, the revenue 
realised by the Trust in 1918-11 being £15,700. The principal sources 
of revenue till 1901 were Port dues and mooring fees but in that year 
river dues on goods were introduced at the rate of 2 annas per ten, 
later on increased, to meet war conditions, to 1 annas in April 1915, 
and now standing at Ee. 1 per ton. In 1912-13 the proceeds of a 
special duty on exports of jute* were handed over to the Port Trust whose 
income with these two additional sources of revenue has quadrupled in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In common with all the smaller Indian ports the value of the trade of 
Chittagong and the aggregate tonnage of the 
steamers entering the port declined considerably 
111 the last two years of the war, but apart from this the financial position 
of the Chittagong Port Trust is far from satisfactory as it has no 
reserves or revenue producing expenditure and its income is scarcely 
sufficient to pay ordinary conservancy charges. There is no surplus 
from which the interest and sinking fund payments for a loan to be ex- 
pended on the new works and improvements so urgently reijuired, could 
po.s 3 i])ly be found. Since 1911 the deterioration of the river has given 
rise to frequent complaints from ship-owners, traders and the railway 
a<lmimstration alike, and until the natural disadvantages under which 
the port at present labours have been removed, the future of Cliittagong 
is uncertain. A single dredger wliich is scarcely large enough for the 
need of the port is constantly at work and though jute and tea are both 
measurement cargo, steamers are lia]>le to be neaped if they leave fully 
loaded exce])t when the tides are favourable. The view is generally 
held that unless a considerable sum of money is expended on improve- 
ments and the river made ])ermanently navigable for the largest class 
of oc(‘an-going steamers, the port though it serves a large and ])ros- 
pcrous area has no future before it. In 1917 Sir George Buchanan was 
de|)uted bv the Eailway Board to advise them as regards the engineering 
works and imjaovements neces.sary to make the port suitable for accom- 
modating the largest shi])s and the sum of the expenditure that these 
works would involve. His ])roposals excluding the cost of chedgors 
amounts to £250,000 and there is in Ids opinion no engineering diffi<uilty 
in keeping the Ivornafuli Elver permanently open for navigation by the 
largest ocean-going steamer. The question of the Assam Bengal Eailway 
taking over the port as an integral part of their sy.stem is under the 
’•onsideration of the Government of India. 


* III the ca?o o*' raw jute, two annas per bale of 400 lbs. and in the case of manufac- 
tured jute, Ig annas pei ton oi 2,240 lbs. 
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The value of the foreign and ooasting trade offhittagonginprivate 
merchandize in 1917-18 vas as follows. The corresponding figures for 
1913-14 were £4,161,000 (foreign) and £1,680,500 (coasting). 

Table A^o Value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong i» 

1917-18. 


Items of trade. 


Foreign trade. Coasting tiade. 



£ 

£ 

Imports . . • • 

:^71,400 

1,400,600 

Exports . , • • 

1,532,200 

504,700 


Total . j 1,803,600 > 

1,905,300 


The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in tlie foreign 
trade in 1913-14 was GIT with an a^.ure^aate tonnage of L842,49o. 

There is at present no railway connecting India [iroper with Buriua. 
but one route rid Chittagong has already lieen surveyed and an alterna- 
tive rid the Hukong valley will be surveyed in 1919-20. The shortest 
sea route is between C'hittagong and Akyab. 


Akyab. 

Akvab, the headquarters of the Arakan Division, and the only 
port on the western seaboard of Burma of any commercial imjnutance, 
boasts five public and thirty-five private wiiarves. The foimer are 
fitted vith one 5-ton and one 3-ton crane in addition to two Inuid 
cranes. It is the lieadquarters of a Port Officer who is /o the 

Customs Cobector and the population exceeds 30.000. Tliere is a jetty 
for deep-sea vessels, which can accommodate ships wdth a draft of 
18 feet but the loading and unloading of cargo is usually carri(‘d out 
in the stream. Akyab has no raihvay communications ])ut tlie British 
India Steam ^Navigation Com])any used liefort^ tlie war to run a weiPly 
steamer service from JOingoon to Calcutta and back rid Akyab and 
riiitta^ong. calling at two minor ]>orts. K}'auk])yu and Sandoway, 
betwemi (Jetober and Ajiril. Theri^ is also a launch service owned liv 
the Arakan Flotilla Co., ])lying lietwofui Akyal) and other Arakan coast 
ports, and a large sea-borne trade is carried on by nativi^ ('raft. T]ie 
])rincij)al articles of import are a])parel, coal, cordage and rojic while 
the only exports of importance are rice and paddy. 

250 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 291,220 cleared the jiort 
in 1913-14. 
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Bassein. 


Bassein, the headquarters of the Irrawaddy Division, with a popula- 
tion of h7,000 is siruated nearly seventy miles from the sea and is import- 
ant only as a rice shipping centre. The main branch of the Bassein River 
is navigable by vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large cpiantities 
of rice are loaded during the season by ocean-going steamers. The 
import trade is unimportant. There is direct railway communication 
from Bassein and several river steamer services exist, the most 
important of which is that run by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., with 
Rangoon. There are five public and twenty private wharves for the 
landing and shipping of goods but the port at present lacks warehouses 
and cranes and loading is effected entirely in the stream. The Port 
Officer is also ex-officio the Customs Collector. 

68 steamers with a tonnage of 192.860 cleared the port in I9I3-TL 


Rangoon. 


Port facilities. 


Rangoon, the capital of Burma and the headquarters of the Local 
Government, with a population of about 300,000, is the chief port of the 
province of Burma and in the volume and value of its trade the third 
seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or Rangoon River 
about 24 miles from the sea. The only line directly serving Rangoon 
is the Burma Railway, metre gauge, which connects the capital with 
Bassein, Henzada, Prome. Moulmein, Mandalay and Myitkyina. 

The present facilities of the port include 3 wharves and 4 pontoon 
jetties aggregating 3.98(> feet in length with II 
bertlis with det>ths of from 20 to 26 feet below 
low water of s])rinL! tides for oc(^an-going steamers and 21 jetties f(*r 
inland vessels. There are eighteen 3-ton hydraidic cranes and thirteen 
3b-cwt, hydraulic cranes and one 3n4on slieer legs to take heavy lifts 
from steamers. Tliere are 23 swinging and 11 fixed moorings in the 
river for ocean-going steamers, 6 of the latter being reserved for oil 
tankers. The }>ort lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean-going vessels, 
but in every other resptH't is well equi})ped with modern conveniences 
for loading and unloading vessels and for the handling and storage of 
cargo. 

In Fe])ruary 1914 an elaborate river training scheme designed and 
exe(uitedbv Sir (h'.orge Biu'hanau was conqileted at the cost of £92<kOoO 
an<l the chief disai)ility to tin.' port is the Hastings shoal, whicli com})els 
a great number of vessels t(^ go l)(dow it to complete their loading. 

The a flairs of the j)ort are administered bv a Trust consisting of 
tliirteen nunnbers, (Ught of whom are mnuinated 
Port Trust. Government, four electe<I by the Burma 

^ Irmiher of Fommerce and one bv tlie Rangoon Th’ades Association. 



The following' table shows the income derived by the Port Commissioners 
from 1880-81 and the expenditure on the port. 


Table Xo. 20. — Ihcofne cmd expenditure of tJte Runujoan Port Tru^^t. 




Year. 



1 

Income. 

’^Expenditure. 

1>S0-SI , 






£ 

51.620 

V 

44,:370 

18 S 0 -SG . 






42,05S 

30,440 







70,500 

86,104 

iSUo-lHi . 






7(),524 

04,031 

lOrn-Ol . 






!<5,0S7 

02.023 

1005-00 . 






127.543 

120,458 

10 10- 11 . 






2 : 31,000 

230,50s 

101 : 3-14 , 






:345,052 

240. 80 it 

1014 15 . 






302.532 

275,322 

1015-10 . 






:102,512 

20 . 5 . 00.5 

liilO-lT . 





. 1 

:3o0.S40 

250,042 

1017-lS . 






275,087 

271.080 


The debt of the rommissionors for the port of KaiiL! 0 (jn on the b]>t 

March 1919 amounted in round h, mires to £1.990, son aeain.st whicli mav 

be set immensely valuable property in land and materied. There are also 

reserve funds exceedin,u £289,0(10 and a sinkin,u fund exceeding; £ld0.d3o. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in piivate and 

„ , ^ ^ government merchandizt^ taken at intei vals of 

Trade of the port. ^ 111.10 1 1 i i 

live years will snow how Itaimoon has deveio[)ed 

durinii the last 39 vears. 


Table Xo. 21, — Value of the trade oi the port of Raagoon tro)n ISSO-Sl. 


f 



Year. 


j Impuit. 

i -\|»0!l. 

Tot \n. 




1 £ 

£ 

£ 

isso-si . 



. ■ 4,120,000 1 

:3,r.o5,200 

7.815,800 

1885- SO 



. ' 4,025,000 

3.004,0:33 

7,0!M).53:> 

1800-01 . 



. ; 5. 80 2.. 5.33 

5,' '77,800 

11.87o,3!0) 

j8!)5-00 . 



. . 1 5,705,400 

0,752,400 

12,5l7,S0Ji 

1000-01 



, . 1 7,801,000 

11.02o,:133 

l8,ss7.:;!*o 

100,5-00 



. ' 0,8!n,400 

13.700,0:13 1 

23,r,5s.:j:33 

1010-11 . 



. ! 12.oi:l.33:} 

l8,.550.40r> 

.30,572,70'* 

r 13 14 . 



. i ]0.r>U,4ir, 

2a.s70,O75 

3 7,1 :‘..4nl 

1 14 15 . 



. j 12,010,132 

1 ',370.S8n 

:ii.:3o:;.32 > 

1015-10 . 



. ! 12,541,000 

18.200,800 

30,. so 1,800 

1. 10-17 . 



, I 11,1') .05-1 

2J.2a(>. 1.52 

.35,0) [o, loO 

1017-18 . 



. : 12.080,133 

! 

10,»i0 1,200 

:32.*;u.:i3:i 

The foreign sea-borne 

tiud 

e westward i.s earr ied 

principailv 

by V(^'>.^cN 

ol the Hil)l)y 

Henderson, 

and 

Plleiman s ( 'it\' and Hall liiu‘s, w 

liilc tiallic 


to the Par East is principailv in the hands of the Eritish India Steam 
Xrivigatnm ('o., the Java Ilem^al Line and tie* Xippon Yusen Kai ha. 


* Exclusive o\ payments to re'-erve tiiii.l. 

TO 




The British India Steam Navi^uation Co. also enjoy the bulk of the coasting 
trade and the IrraAvaddy Flotilla Co. operating from Rangoon has almost 
a monopoly of the very considerable river- borne traffic. The head- 
quarters of the railway and of all other large businesses in Burma are 
in Rangoon, and about 90 per cent, of the foreign trade of the province 
passes through the port. Of the coasting trade, about 8«) per cent, of 
the trade with other provinces and about 40 per cent, of the inter-poital 
provincial trades goes through Rangoon. There is a large C'hinese trading 
population in the town and considerable trading is done with the Far 
East. The principal imports from foreign countries are cotton manu- 
factures, including twist and yarn, metals, provisions and oilman's 
stores, silk, sugar, salt, machinery and millwork. hardware, etc. 
Rangoon's chief exports to foreign countries are rice, grain and pulse, 
paraffin wax, hides and skins, pig lead, cotton, wood and timber, rice 
bran, rubber, wolfram ore. mineral oils, tobacco and cutch. 

In 1913-11 020 vessels entered and cleared from the port with cargoe:^ 
in the foreign trade with an aggregate tonnage of 1,913.523. 


Moulmein. 

Moulmein, near the mouth of the Salween River, is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the headquarters of a Port Offi< er who is also 
the (histoms Collector. It contains several saw mills and was once 
the centre of a flourishing ship-building industry, of wliich there has 
been a partial revival in the last two years. In pre-var times, the 
British India Steam Navigation Company used to run steamers three 
times a week between Rangoon and Moulmein and fortnightly along 
the Tenasserim coast, and the steamers of the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Company also called here. The railway from Rangoon has captured 
much of the sea-borne trade ; its terminus heing at Martaban, on the 
oj)posite bank of the Salween and connected with Moulmein by a 
steamer ferry service. There arc also launch services from iMoulmeiii 
u]) the Salween, Ataran and Cyaing rivers. There are sixteen juiblic 
and forty ])rivate vharves for the landing and shi])})ing of goods, 
hut no cranes, and steannus use their own winches aiui donkey 
eiigines to lift cargo. Loading is usually done in the stieaiu off 51u]uin. 
about three miles bt4(>w iloulnuan towji. Tlu‘ ])riiici])al inquu-ts into 
5loulmein are a])])arel, coal, coir manufacdurt's and (*ordage and rope, 
while the, chief ex])orts are rice, rice ])ran. teak and jungle wood, lac, 
hid(‘S, lishmaws and cigais. Tlic ])()])ulation exceeds 58.990. 

203 steamers with a tonnage of 323).:)77 cleared from the ])ort in 
1913-11. 

Tavoy. 

Tavoy. which is sitnat(‘d about 35 miles from the mouth of the 
Tavoy River, has lately come into prominence owing to the development, 



particularly during the war. of the wolfram and tin mining industries. 
The population now exceeds 135,000. In addition to one public wharf 
there are twelve private wharves for the landing and shipping of 
goods. The Custom House is in charge of the Deputy Commissioner 
who is ex-officio the Customs Collector, A weekly steamer service is 
maintained by the British India Steam Xagivation C'ompany as far 
as the mouth of the Tavoy Eiver which is unnavigable for ocean-going 
steamers, whence a launch conveys passengers and cargo to the town. 
There is also a fortnightly steamer service between Tavoy and 
Moulniein. A large proportion of the trade is with the Straits 
Settlements. Siam and the Far East. The chief imports into Tavoy 
aie apparel, dynamite, carriages and carts, machinery, sheets and 
plates, provisions and oilman's stores. 

Until recently the princi])al export was rice, but the increased 
demand for labour in the wolfram mines has caused the cultivator to 
desert his fields in order to adopt the more lucrative profession of mining. 
Wolfram and tin ore are the most important exports. Other exports 
are rubber, fishmaws and shark fins. 

233 steamers with, an aggregate tonnage of 175,833 cleared from the 
port in 1913-14. 


Mergui. 

Mergui is the centre of the Burma rubljer and pearl-fishing industry. 
The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has increased 
from less than 4.000 acres in 1009 to 21,000 in 1918, on one-third of 
which tapping has begun. The port jmssesses two public and four 
private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods. The Deputy 
(Commissioner, who is in charge of the Custom House is tx-officio the 
(’ustoms Collector. The British India Steam Xavigation (Company's 
steamers normally run we(hdy from Kaniioon and th(‘re is a fortnightly 
service from Moulniein. Trade with Penang is carried on by a Cliinese 
steamer which runs irregularly, while native m'aft carry on a trade 
with \4ctoria Point close to tlu^ frontier of Siam and the Malay States 
and other Tenasserim ])orts. Exporters for the most part use tlieir 
own jetties. 

The import trade is not of much im]>ortance. The jirincijial exports 
are mbber, tin, wolfram and ])earls. The total number of steamers 
that cleared the ]»ort in 1913-1 1 agLiregatcfl 2<)b with a tonnage of 1 1 f,57(( 


Tonnage clearances with cargoes. 

The following table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing v(*ssels 
that cleared with cargoes from British Indian ]>orts distinguishing British 
ami British Indian from foioi-_;i^ ships durim^ the pre-w'ar ^jiiimjuennium 
ami in subsequent years. 



Table No. *22. — TofDifuje oj steamers and sailiwj cessels that cleared ivith 
cartjoes from British po)ts from 1909-10 to 1918-19. 


I 



Average of 

i 


i 


Kationalitv of the 
vessels. 

5 5’ears 
iyua-10 to 

1915-10. 

1916-17. 

1 

1917-18. ! 

iyis-19 


1913-U. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British ships, in- i 

0,009,000 

4,930,000 , 

1 

4,^01,000 

3,875.000 

3,531,000 

eluding British ; 
Indian. ! 






Foreign ships 

1,T;J8,000 

. . 1 

892,000 

1,089,000 , 

1.5CK3,00U 

1,552,000 

Total . j 

7,S07,000 

5,822,000 

5,890,000 

5,497,000 

5,083,000 


The nationahty of the vessels that cleared during the same periods 
is shewn separately in the next table. l^Iore frequent arrivals of Japanese 
and Dutch steamers have filled the gap caused by the disappearance of 
Germany and Austria, but have only partially made good the great fall 
in the number of British vessels calling at Indian ports. The vessels 
flying the flag of the Chinese Republic are nearly all sailing ships engaged 
in trade with Burma ports. 


Table No. 23. — iSattonalita of cessels cleared u'ith car(}oes from 1909-10 

to 1918-19. 



Pre-war 

1915-10 

1 1910-17 1917-18 

1918-19 

Nationality. 

average No, 

No. of 

No. of No. of 

No. of 


oi \essels. 

vesselis . 

j vessels, vessels. 

vessels. 

lintish'^ 

2,.793 

2.734 

I 2,754 2,432 

2,103 

< Jennan 

22.') 




Austro-Hungarian 

119 




Japanese 

02 

137 

193 241 

30S 

Xoi'wegian . 

53 

8 ' 

129 97 ' 

08 

Hutch 

39 

.39 

100 107 

71 

Italian 

3h 

42 

4 1 94 

44 

Fieiich 

28 

3 

1 24 

20 

Kuhsian 

13 

20 

IV s 

23 

Brcek 

5 

13 

15 57 

23 

Swedish 

4 

15 

27 21 

17 

American . 


0 

S 8 , 

23 

ChiiicM' 


21 

7 49 

70 

Other nationalities 

9 


2 35 

27 

Total 

3, ISO 

3,120 

3,295 3,173 

2.799 


* Includincr ' 

teanuTs n'gi 

-tore 1 in Briti"!! India. 




Principal trade centres. 


India's foreign trade is to a great extent centred in tlie five principal 
ports but though the populatioii is chiefly rural, there are a considerable 
number of towns in the interior which deserve mention either as distri- 
buting or industrial centres. Calcutta is of importance from the latter 
point of view as the centre of the jute manufacturiiiC{ indu>try. all the 
jute mills in Bengal being situated within it^ boundarie.s or within a few 
miles of them on the banks of the Hooghly. There are several flour 
and rice mills, a large number of oil mills, iion foundries, tanneries, 
etc., and the great Tata Iron and Steel AVork> at Jamshedpur are situated 
only about LjU miles away. Though an examination of the share register 
of the jute mills and other company-owned trading conceriis in Calcutta 
would probably disclose a preponderance of Indian holders, control 
with but few exceptions is in the hands of Britidi firms acting as maitaging 
agents. The outstanding industrial features of Bombay are its cotton 
s[)inni]ig and weavhig mills, over 8n in jiumber. and it is at the sanu' time 
the chief distributing centre in western Lidia tor very large imports 
of cotton manufactures. A prepo]iderating share of the trade of Bombay 
is in Indian hands and the majority of the mills are under Indian manage- 
ment. ^ladras ijidustrially is of no great importaiu'c. though it ])ossesses 
the two most up-to-date cot toil textile mills iji. India. It is not a terminal 
port and therefore, so long as tonnage is scarce, it is liable to sutler from 
infi-equency of steamers calling. Tlic chief ijidustrv of Eangooji is rice 
milling, but there is also a large export trade iji timber and oil and the 
coinmercial importance of the city is devclo]jing rapidly. Though 
Europeaji capital and control predomijiate. there is a cojisiderable 
Indian and Chinese ehinent parti(‘ipati]ig m the trade of Eangooii. 
In Karachi the wheat trade is largely fijiaimed by Europeaji firms, thougli 
Parsees. if to a much smaller cxtcjit tlnui at Bombay, ]la^e important 
commercial interests. 


Of the trade centres in the ijit(*rior. undoubtedly that with the greatest 
Cawnpore potcjitialities is r'aAVJipon* iii tlie ITiitcd Pro- 

vi]ic(*s Avith a jiojudatioji of ncarlv 20(C00(i. 
which, industiially and conpuercially. is of great and growing im])ortance. 
It is an important railway junct ion aiei n " ,"11 uat ion iibout i miles from 
P)ombay and G-JO from Calcutta has inado it a (a)ii venient disti'ibutmg 
centre for tin* ini])orts of Manchc^ti r picengood,-. liaidwan* and machincrv 
from both thcs(‘ poits. Avhilc its factoii<‘s produce \erv laigc (|uantiti<‘s 
of leatluT goods, woolh'ijs cotton tc\tilc> and tents. Hn* citv also Ixaists 
Hour mills, iron foundries, bristle fin tori(*'^ and clicmical work-> and there 
are a number of tiourisliing minoi' indii^ti’ies. 


Oelhi. witli a population oi alnait a iphiiter ol a million, is now tin* 
ca])ital of the Indian Empiia*. It is the jnnet ioj* 
for nun' I’ailvay lines and aii ini} oftant clearing 
houst* for the Punjab and the western di>ti'ict^ of the Cnited jT-o\ii>(‘es 
particularly in cotton, silk aiid voollen jjiecegooiL. Tlna-c are cotton 
scanning and wca\ ing in ills a biscuit fiutorv. and se\(‘ial Hour mills 



Ahmedabad. 

Amritsar, about 30 
Amritsar. 


It noted also for its art industries, such as ivory carving, jewellery, 
lace work, silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and silver embroidery . 

Ahmedabad; with a population of 220.000, is next to Bombay the 
most important industrial centre in that Presi- 
dency. It contains 64 cotton mills, 
iles east of Lahore, with a population of 152.000? 
is also of considerable importance commercially. 
Apart from its entrepot trade in piecegoods a 
laige business in skins and hides is done here and its carpet industry is 
well known. 

Agra, with a population of LS5.0UO, is. of course, chiefly famous for 
the architectural monuments of the Moghuls 
though its manufactures of carpets and 
embroideries and stone work are considerable. It is also a eollecting 
centre for better qualities of hides. 

Bangalore in the Mvsore ^^tate has a population of 29<tOO(i. It is 
Bangalore miles by rail from Madras. Its chief manu- 

factures are carpets, cotton textiles and woollen 
goods and leather. The Civil and ^Military ^^tation which adjoins the 
city is an assigned tract under the administration of the Briti.sh 
Jlesident. 

Lahore, with a population of 228.000. is the capital of the Punjab 
and though of small importance industrially 
apart from the large workshops of the North 
Mb'steru Bailway. it is the chief trading centre for the agricultural 
produce of the provin(*e. 

Benares, situated on the (laiiges about 4ti0 miles north-west of 
Calcutta, is the holy city of the Tlindus. Com- 
mercially it is chietly of interest on aecimnt of 
the very considerable silk weaving industry established there. 

Luckiiow. with a poj)ulati()n of 260.000. shares with Allahabad the 
Lucknow claim to be the cold weather capital of the United 

Proviiices. Its indiistih's arc of small moment 
but <M)mmercially it is of interest as a distributing and collecting (*('ntre 
bn the ricli agricultural pi‘odu(*e of Oudh. 

Nagpur, on tln‘ lim^ l)etwet‘n ( alcutta ajid ibuuljay, at the junction of 
the Creat Indian ihaiinsula and B(‘ng<il Nagpur 
Ivailways. is the ca]atal of th(‘ ( 'entral Pro\ ijua'S. 

commcri'ial importaiu'e i'> due to its ]n‘osperous weaving mills, cottem 
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Benares. 


Mirzapur. 


Madura. 


Mirzapur, in the Lhiited Provinces (population 32,000), hoabts a con- 
siderable brass industry for the manufacture 
of domestic utensils, but it is mainly important 
commercially on account of its shellac and carpet factories. 

Madura, vdth a population of 133. OOt), is the centre of considerable 
>ilk ajid cotton tveaving and dyeing industry 
and is the second town of importance in the 

Madras Presidency. 

tlwalior. the capital of the Gwalior State, contains a number of State 

^ owned factories and is the centre of an im])ortaiit 

Gwalior. . t ... ^ 

^toiie quarrynig ana carvmg maustry. 

Dacca, with a population of lOS.OtM), is the nio-t important city in 
Eastern Eenual. in the heart of the jute growing 
districts. Its muslins were formerly famous in 
Europe and there are ^till a number of liandloonis working in the district. 

.Mandalay, the chief city of Upper Burma, with a population of 
Mandalay 138.t>tMi is located about 400 miles north of 

Bail o non on the Irrawaddy river. In the days 
of the Burma kings it thrived, but now its trade is declining, though the 
silk manufacturing industry is still of some importance. 

Srinagar, the ca})ital of Kashmir, with a population of over 10t).000, 
« . is situated on the Jheliim Eiver. It is famous 

IJrt CTQ T* 

for its embroideries and carved wood Avork, 
and the largest silk filature in India. 

Sholapiir and Amraoti are the centres respectively of the cotton 
Other cities industries of the Br)ml)a\' Deccan and Berar. 

and other large cities not separately noted are : 
Hyderabad, the capital of the XizamS Dominions with a ])opulation of 
over halt a milIio]i. the centre of a eon>i(leral)h* cotton trade. Allahabad 
(population. 171. OOO). Jai])ur (populatioji 137.000) in the Xhitive State 
of the -anie jiame. the chief commercial city in Kajputajia and famous 
for its artistic pottery and bra^.wvare. Baroda, the ca[)ital of the Gaekwar's 
territory about 243 niile< north-ea^t of Bombav. and Mysore with a 
population of 71 . 000 . 



PART VI 


THE FINANCING OF TRADE 


The bulk of India's external trade is financed by branches of the 
large British, Colonial and foreign exchange 
Exchange Banks. banks. The principal Exchange Banks tran- 
sacting business in India are (1) The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Karachi and Tavoy ; (2) the Xational Bank of India 
with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Chittagong. Mandalay, Tuticorin 
and Aden : (3) the Mercantile Bank of India with branches in Calcutta, 
Howrah. Bombay, Madras, Rangoon. Karachi and Delhi ; (I) the Eastern 
Bank with branches in Calcutta and Bombay and also in Baghdad, 
the head offices of these four banks being in London ; (o) the Hiauj Konq 
and Shanifhai Bankiuq Corporafiia) with its head office at Hong Kong, 
and branches in Bombay and Calcutta : (6) the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
with its head office at Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta. Bombay 
and Rangoon and (7) the Lfternational B^inkinij Corporation of Xew 
York with branches in Calcutta and Bombay. 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawii on Indian importers of foreign merchandise 
will ordinarily come for collection on maturity, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by the liead office or other 
branch of the bank which has purchased the bills from him or with which 
he has arranged a credit : and both in this way and in supplying local 
knowledge of the reliability and standing of purchasing liians, the Tn- 
<lian branches play a part of considerable importance in the imj)ort 
trade of the country. But it is with the export trade that their opera- 
tions are chiefly concerned, and the methods which they adopt for financ- 
ing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or severe scarcity the balance 

„ , , of trade is ordinarilv. and often verv largelv. 

Balance of trade. . r r v i. • ’ i‘ 

in favour of India ; that is to say, the value 

of exported produce and merchandise ap})reciably exceeds tlie value of 
imported goods, and conseipiently the proceeds of import bills received 
by the Indian branches of the Excdiange Banks for collection are in 
most years, even when supplemented l)y the considerable deposits that 
they obtain, insulficient to ])rovide funds for tin* purchase of all the 
exporters' bills offered to them. Xormally the gap is filled by the banks 
in one of three ways. They can place themselves in funds by jmre bas- 
ing the Secretary of State's council l>ills and telegraphic transfers ; by 
importing sovereigns ; or by importing gold and silver bullion. 
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Council bills. 


In order to meet the heavy obliuations of the C4overnment of India in 
En^iiand (amounting to about £22 millions 
annually before the war), the Secretary of 
v’^tate for India sells for sterlinu rupee bills of exchange (usually called 
council bills) and telegraphic transfers payable by the treasuries in 
India. Tenders for a stated amount of these bills are invited weekly, 
and are received each AVednesday at the Bank of Eimland, Allotments 
are made, u]) to the amount put up to tender but subject generally 
to a minmium ]jrice, to the highest bidders, aiid in normal times, and 
at pre.'icnt. tenders mav be submitted by any person. But during the 
war council bills and telegraphic tran>fers were only ^old to the British 
Exchange Banks, and to a few f)ther recognised banks and films ; and 
even in noiinal times the greater part of the weekly amounts offered 
is generallv taken by them. 

Occasionally council bills and transfers are procurable on other clays 
than \\Adnesday, being then termed intermediate bills ami transfers, 
or * Specials and during tlie war deferred telegrapliic transfers, pay- 
able in India sixteen days after ])urchase in London, were issued to 
counteract the uncertainty of the mails. These * Deferreds are still 
obtainable. 

'^iiu'c sovereign.'^ are at })resent legal tender in India at the rate of 

one imiinrl equivalent to Ks. 13. and since the 
Import ot sovereigns. i 

Oovernment ol India nave also engaged to 

give rupees at tlieir trea.-^uiies in exchange fur sovereigns at this rate. 

It is clear tliat tlie import of sovereigns affords Exchange Banks an 

alternative method to the ])urchase (d council bills, whm’eby t<; transfer 

to India the jjroeeeds on maturity of the ex]>ort(n’s‘ liills which they 

have purchased. It Avill also be observed that tlie existence in nc)rmal 

times of this alternative method of remittance limits the price which will 

be offered for the >Sccretery of State's coumdl bills and transfers. 

since r)])Viouslv no remitter w ill oiler a higher })ri(*e for councils than 

tlie cost f)f laving down sovereigns in Inrba. During the war, liowever. 

the impoit of gold coin into India except on Government a(*count was 

prohibited, and the ]>]‘a<*tical dilhculty of obtaining sovereigns still 

fjperates as a check on this nudhod of remittance. 

The third plan open to the Exchange Ihmks, the import of gold an<l 


Import of bullion. 


silver bullion, is in rcalit\^ more an ordinarv 
commeri'ial, tha!i an excliangvg transaction. 
From time immemorial tliere has br< n in India a keen demand for th(* 
precious metals for domestic jnirjioscs, jcw<*ller*y ami the like, and tlie 
import of bullion to meet tliis deman<l noianally operates in exactlv th(‘ 
same way as the import of otlier merchandise to reduce a favoiuabh* 
trade balance; only, v lion the exeliange ]»anks are the importer.^, the 
pToceeds of tlie sale of the laillion in flie bazaars become immediately 
available to finance exporters' purchases of produce. During the war 
the im])ort of both gold and silver (gxcept on (Lnau’nment a(*eouTit was 
[n*()hibited, so that this metliod of settling the trade balance ceas(‘d to 
1)0 available, and both gohl and silver have still, at the time of jiublica- 
tion, to be sold on import to Government at ])rices notified from time to 



time. It seems unlikely however, that it will be possible to deprive 
India for any prolonired period of a free market in the precious metals, 
and with the ^irradual removal of the war-time restrictions, import of, 
at any rate, .u*old bullion may be expected to take a prominent place 
amon.e' the metliods of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries 
to India. 

Exporters* bills purchased by the Exchange Banks instead of being 
held till maturity are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
and the banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their resources. 
Indian bills, both import and export, are usually drawn at three months’ 
si^ht, but bills of four months* usance are not uncommon, and occasion- 


allv six months' bills are taken. 

The upcoimtry branches of the Exchange Banks also engage in the 
_ , local trade of the places in which thev are 

situate : but their number is not large, and 
for the most part the finance of the internal trade of the country is 
in the hands of the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
of a certain number of joint stock banks, and of the large class of in- 
<ligenous ]>ankers variously known in different parts of the country as 
shroffs, ntahojfnis, chdfies^ etc. At the head of this system stand the 
Presidcncv Banks. 


By the Act reiiulating their working the Presidency Banks are pro- 
hi})ited from engaging in external exchange ojierations : but the balances 
of Ciovernment in the presidency towns are deposited with them ; they 
freipieutly hold the unemployed cash of the local banks, incliuling the 
Exchange Banks : tliey make advances to them, when necessary, on Go- 
vernment or other securities ; and in times of stress they come to their 
relief if they are in difficulties. There is thus a tendency for the Presi- 
dency Banks to occupy the role of the * Bankers Bank,* a tendencv 
which will perhaps be accelerated if, as is expected, the three banks 
shortly amalgamate. 

The amalgamation, if it eventuates, is expected to lead to the open- 
ing bv the Presidency flanks of a large number of new branches, wliich 
will share with the existing branches of these Banks and with a certain 
number of old estal)lished joint stock banks, such as the Alliance Bank 
of Simla or the Allahabad Baiik in the development of internal trade. 
Put the banking facilities of the country at large are at [)resent so inade- 
( plate that there is room for a large growth in the operations of joint 
stock banks without any undue curtailment of tlie s])here of tlie in- 
digenous banker : and it is the latter wlio, with the assistance of the 
Presidency Banks, is, and will probably continue to be, responsible for 
a great j)ortion of the internal trade of India. 

This trade is iinanced by the Presidency Banks in two ways, either 
directly by advances against merchandise 
hypothecated to them, or indirectly through 
shro/fs whose Jnindts or internal bills of exchange they purchase. In 
the latter operation the Presid(m(‘y Bank is at the centre of a web at 
wliose extreme ciivunifereuce may be found the local dealer in grain. 
Probably the actual shroff from whom a bill is bought will be a 
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man 



well known to the Bank in a presideiicv towii or one of the larger cities ; 
but he will only have come to the bank for accomiiiodatioii when he has 
exhausted his available funds in purchasing: or discounting the bills of 
smaller shroffs iipcountry, and this process will be re2)eated possibly 
more than once, until the village purchaser of yrain from a cultivator? 
the original drawer of the bilk is reached. In the instance taken the bill 
would be a produce bilk but for a2)proved customers the Presidency 
Banks often discount jmre tinance bills, known as * hand '* bills. 

The discount or rate chariicd by the Presidency Banks ge- 

nerally rises and falls approximately to the same extent and at the same 
time as the bank rate. 


The 2)rincipal clearing houses in India are those .situated at the 
„ . , ])residencv towns of (.’alciitta, Bomba v, and 

eating ouses, Madras, and at Karachi. The Presidency Banks? 

the Exchange Banks and most of the Enulish banking agency lirms 
and the better known local joint stock banks at these 2)laces constitute 
the membership of these clearing houses, but no bank as of right is 
entitled to be a member unless approved by the rest. The Bank of 
Bengal at Calcutta, the Bank of Madras at Madras and the Bank of 
Bombay at Bombay and Karachi tjerforms in each case the functions of 
settling bank at the centres named. 

The followiiig table shows the total amount of cheques cleared an- 
nuallv at the four clearing houses. 


Iablk Xo. 24. — -Tofftl (unootif of chrfiors chared (UUfaalhf af clearing 
houses frotu PjnT onivards. in thuu.'>ands oj poands. 



Year. 


Calcutta. 

£ 

Bombay. 

£ 

Madras. 

£ 

Karac'ii. 

£ 

Tot \l. 

£ 

lltOT 



. , 140,033 

S4,3oO 

10,320 

3, .533 

247,786 

I'Os 



141, S73 

83,000 

11.603 

4,287 

241,7.53 

1,00 



1.3J,S40 

' .5,83.3 

12,086 

4,680 

245,330 

1010 



148,2.73 

111.013 

14,113 

.5,1 >33 

278,412 

1011 



171,7.53 

117.306 

13.886 

5,080 ^ 

3o8,o85 

lOlJ 



. ' 102,207 

138,87.3 

7,oso 

7,727 ’ 

346, 187 

nil:] 



22'),8S7 

14.5,033 

15,000 

s’ 126 ! 

300,546 

1014 



. 1 1 80.873 

117,07.1 

14,ls0 

8,707 

327,703 

lorn 



21.5.100 1 

10!t,74tl 

12,580 

0.013 

346,445 

i!;i6 



. ' .320,113 ! 

160,340 

lO,(>33 

I0,o2o 

.507,106 

1017 



314.020 1 

224,306 

15,503 

13,520 

.568,000 
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PART YIl 


IMPORT TRADE 

The outytandiiiG; feature of India's foreign trade from the earliest 

^ ^ o ^ - X , times has been her absorption of the precious 

Features of foreign trade. , i m • i ^ it i 

metals, ihe commercial trend has always 

been towards the West but from the days of the Roman Empire 
until the enterprise of the East India C'oinpanv more or less stabilised 
the sea route round the Cape exchanges were mainly confined, owing 
to the dihiculties of land transport, to articles (d high value and compa- 
ratively small bulk, such as costly muslins, silks, ivorv and precious 
stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the opening of 
the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanently changed and 
the greater part of India's international exchanges are now concerned 
with raw materials of considerable bulk and comparativelv low value. 
During the last sixty years the excess of exports over imports has been 
persistent and increasing. During the first four periods for which figures 
are given in the table below, the excess was e(|ui valent to Ifi per cent 
and in the twenty years ending 1013-11 this excess had risen to 27 per 
cent. It is possible, however, that the statistics somewhat exaggerate 
the difference, as the export figures are based on the declarations or 
merchants at the different Custom Houses and there is no such 
automatic check on overvaluations as the ordinary tariff provides in the 
ca.se of imports where returns of (piantities and values are based on 
bills of entry, the value being the wholesale value at the place of im})ort 
less trade discount, and Customs duty, if any, leviable. 

Table No. 25. — Aver<i(je traiie oj linha if) qui hqffrtnfial periods from 

Isdd-od. 


Year. 


Import^. Exports. 

Value in e \'alue in £ 


1S.74-.7.5 

to 

IS.7S- 

.7!t 

1 S.70-00 

to 

l8(i.‘> 

04 

1S()4-(m 

t(» 

isos 

()0 

lsoO-70 

to 

ls7:i 

71 

1S74-7.7 

to 

!S7S 

70 

ls7toso 

tr, 

lss;{ 

St 

l.ss4.,sA 

to 

isss 

so 

1.>S!I.!I0 


Isoo 

01 

1804-0,7 

to 

Isos 

!>0 

1S!>0-10( 

>0 1 

to 10( 

):>-(] 

l0O4-( (.7 

t»* 

loos 

oo 

l!>00-10 

to 

1013 

It 

i:n4-i.7 

to 

iOlS 

10 


17. 000.01 M) 

:i2,sso.o( )o 

Ao.oso.orai 

AO.iUO.Oi )0 

Io4,o< )u.n( K) 
i:}l\.7so.oi )o 

IJi.OSft O Ml 


17.23:1,:^ 
es,78t 
3s. 44< to 

OHM) 
4g(ts0.000 
.7 :l< oii,(;o<; 
0(1.1 Sh.eoo 
7 440, (»(►('• 
7Y{V):i.33;i 
in.o4 .0. .0 
4c.,so:c:n3 

lAL'Ii 0 (loo 


K\< lu^ive ot ot TuaMire tor 101 7- IS and lOlS-lO. 
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In the first century A.D. in return for her exports of spices, precious 
stones and cotton fabrics of the finest texture, 
Histor^y^(^^import India received corals, copper, tin and lead as 
well as the precious metals and until the seven- 
teenth century these items predominated in the import list. The early 
history of the East India Company is a struggle against bitter opposi- 
tion. based on the fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the 
market for the latter's woollen manufactures, and to silence this opposi- 
tion as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods in 
excess of the Indian demand and to sell them at a loss. Until the spinning 
ienny was invented no European looms could compete with those of 
Dacca and Burat. but the import of cotton goods from India was banned 
by one Act as inimical to the English wool trade and later by another as 
threatening the infant Manchester weaving industry. The Home 
(tov eminent looked to the East India Company to supply saltpetre for 
its gunpowder and hemp for its sliipping, but the Indian silk industry 
had considerable ups and downs. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century exjjorts of bullion from England to India aggregated 27 millions, 
while the value of goods exported to India was only 9 millions. A 
great change was effected by the battle of Plassey when the Companv 
ac(|uired control of the revenues of Bengal. Between 1760 and 1809 
the total exports of bullion amounted to £14 J million only while the value 
of merchandise shipped to India increased to £I8| million. The first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the 
•character of the trade between India and England. Henceforward 
India began to receive those very commodities as imports which had 
hitherto bulked so largely in her export trade, nz., cotton manufactures 
and sugar. The Lancashire cottcm industry had so developed that by 
the middle of the century imports of cotton })iecegoods represented about 
half the total imports of foreign merchandise into India. In 1869-70 
of a total of £21,946,6()0 cotton manufactures accounted for £10,846,660^ 
almf)st all from the United Kingdom. The next most important single 
item was the head which includes wines, beer and s})irits which amounted 
to more than £1,000,000, followed by copper for domestic uteaisils 
£9or»4)60, iron and steel £876.360 and salt £b00,000. Simar had then 
scarcely begun to take its curiously ]u*ominent ]fia(*e among the imports 
into the greatest sugar producing country in tlie world but in the next 
half century, the value of arrivals of sugar inci’eased from £476,660 to 
£.‘),o{ )0, 000 annually. Other classes of imports which have increased in 
volume and importance in recent years have betm mineral oil (kerosene) 
which has Miperseded to a gi eat extent vegetal )le illuminants cv(m in 
remote bazaar> upcountry, matches, and j)ro visions and f)ilmanst(>res, 
while the aiiivals of spices have almf>st reaclied double the 1 vel of India’.s 
exports of the saiiH* (a)mm(>dities. Liitil progress was suspended 
temporarily by the war. the most satisfactory features of recent years 
have been the increasing voliinn* ot imports of iron and steel and 
macliinery and railway material, whih‘ aluminium and enamelled ware 
liave reduced the prominent positioi^ which co[)per formerly held. 



Table No. 26. — The pnncijxd articles of i}aporfation into India from 
1913-14 to 1918-19 and their calues. 


Xamt’ ot thp 
.rticlf. 


1914-15. 

1015-10, 

1910-17. 

1017-18. 

1918-10. 


- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton nuimiKto- 
tures — 

u.m 510 

o2,*j6j^91-} 

25 

■15. Mb Ml 

61 SOl.lU 

JO. Jo IS 

(Jr'-V pieccgood-r . 

16,000. 51a 

14,192.302 

12,057,408 

11.240.501 

12 288 207 

15.720,454 

(.'ulourcd ])iHce- 
gcoJs. 

ll.U07,6^d 

0,975,001 

5 . 704,407 

10.0.58.021 

K K 4 0 ).8 Ja 

7.879.040 

\\ lute ]’it < t'* 

goods. 

0,521.204 

7,219.125 

7.122,400 

> 520.(112 

0 400.884 

8,753,047 

and yarn . 

2.770.101 

2,507,801 

2.451 'JnO 

2 (0)0. ;o J 

2 8(. J 451 

5,010,899 

Other sorts 

1025,045 

1,091,044 

1.514,50 3 

2 842.(.7ii 

2,410 J».7 

2. 090. 251 

Iron and :?tecl 

10.071,028 

0,512.049 

0,128,280 

5,020,400 

5,171 997 

8.209,019 

■^iigar . 

0.071,251 

7.014,000 

11,078,5-Jl 

lo, Joo 210 

10.213 17 J 

10,409.094 

Kailway material 

0,0,80,794 

0,721.719 

2,812.348 

l,<i45,71> 

J JO 890 

♦305, 0*59 

Maehiiiery and Mill 
work. 

5.172,200, 

4,1120,000) 

3.184,935 

3,032,272 

2 048.842 

■ 3,3 35,597 

Mineral oil . 

2.74:170,4 

2.0 38,027 

2.070,490 

2,0 5 9., 541 

2.427.128 

2.408,790 

Hardware 

2,032.080 

1.700,0)07 

1 .587,402 

2.072,479 

l,8Hi ;i4 

2.1 38,897 

Woollen manufac- 
ture'!. 

2,5t»8,10i3 

1,250,491 

0 30,078 

1,313.57 3 

1, .08-1 JO 

1.449,492 

Mlk manufactures. 

2,U07,5.j J 

1,292.501 

1,8 39,402 

1 804,0 JO 

1.002.139 

2.472,074 

Hrovl^lons and 

Oilmanstorcs. 

l,0,49,nh7 

1,404.807 

1,408,482 

1.872,751 

1 182 477 

1,292,074 

< oiiptr (t^^xcludiiig 
on ). 

l,373,^52 1 
1 

941,315 

:J5>.82t) 

i()9,44> 

420.504 

457.5 38 

i 

ol.w^ and GIa>s- ! 
ware. 1 

1,290,.^53 1 

043.440 

70!>,0 3 3 

1 000. ()31 

[ 1 <> 8:3 050 

> 30,71 1 

1 

In-trumcnts ami ; 
A]>i>aratuv. 

1,214,014 : 

800,718 ' 

>0)8,702 

1 10)7, 5>0 

i 1.140 ()5’. 

1 

1.445.331 

.Spicer) . . i 

1.154. ,>75 

1.115.700 

1,248,055 

1 200,0 37 

1 20.7 578 

' I,0(i0.l32 

Apparel , . 1 

1,140,002 

715,752 

1 

025,001 

J.0 52,7.>1 

>04.008 

! 1.22 1,17 3 

Hah* r<la'-ht ry and 1 
Miliimrv. 1 

1 

1,00.0,551 

578,19 3 

0)4 >,050 


5>2 50) 

' 710.577 

1 

1 

ICiTi* r ami Pa-te- : 
hoaril. 

1,05^ 454 

>70,208 

9nl,o,o2 

1.55J')0| 

1 54(( >13 

1.>1 J .770 

Motor car- an*) I 

1 

1.022 042 

0.>2,>0a» 

>02 277 

],42’,h.J>4 

1>1 004 

259,20)1 

H\t Hit: aii'l lamiiiig 
-ijh-tanct s. 

‘142.0 11 

477,745 

Jol loo 


o4>' (>()3 

1 05<t,'>5] 

''I'lrits . . ; 

's52,<)70 

757.422 

704 >5> 

1 (i24,2>(J 1 

1 1 51 1 . 27 

1,495,902 

1 

'"ilk (raw j 

> JO. JOO 

755,*)07 

710 . 5:2 ! 

7 12. (.94 

774 :27 

(.0 ;,57.5 

.iml Ah'li- 

i-iin -. 

7>0,40fi 

o>4,7]ti 

i 

1 

s--t 21“ 

077,902 

1 niit'« and Vt l'* t- 
ahl.‘^. 

751 5s; 

701,102 

>20) 040 ^ 

779 4 Jt i 
! 

()>; >40 

n41,J04 

I’rt ( ions -tones ami 

1’* arK un- t 

714,00.5 

1 J0),O5t) j 

!17,tlJl ; 

11 1,719 ! 

444.(il8 

252. 345 

> "arri* il o\er 

102, 570, ,3* 1 

75,501 ,357 

70,571 ,5>1 

79 , 590 , 353 

77,515, 5' 7 

j >0 3 JO^i.Os 
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Table Xo. 26 . — The principal nrti les of importation into India from 
lOlo-lI to 1918-10 and their values — concld. 


Ol rlie 

artiOr. 



1017-1G 

1010-17. 

i017-lS. 

1918*19. 


t 

1' 11,57*'. ;nl 

75.51*1. j57 I 

70 . 571. 5"! 

70, 5'^'*, 353 , 

£ 

77,515.307 

£ 

.SL3,3>,*,00- 

( oal. ( like and t iitd 

riii.uju 

7d ; 'dd ' 

1,^1 

lod o*i5 I 

40 . 74s 

156.033 

laiilduii: and En^n- 
n< ' riu'^ notiTiaU 

7n7 1.0 

♦ 07 ‘'70 

7ln,*)0',* 

0 U3.770 

7 , 74.077 

543 . 5 s.. 

Aiuliio and Aliza- 
rin' d} I •« 

0 ♦ * or, 

r. 4 :: 

11 ^0^ 

4 )7. >77 

0.72 . 1150 

142.706 

< li mil aO 

*.7(1 'iMi, 

*)S‘; a.ii 

'J7d 4 -do 

1 271 122 

1 -17 004 

1 661 710 

^latciit " 

:.''7 i.'ii 

7:.;.d47 

Udd 040 

771 U- 

1 7 *..7, 7 >.7 

1 . 09 - 37 : 

Salt . 

7'4 4 id 

40 ; 50. 
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ThouLih conservatism of the bazaar tenrls to maintain the 

markets of p.irtienlar classes of brands and 
cotton manutactures. ovidcn.-o in thn r.H-onls -t 

traflc of ])reh*rence for and auain^t the Lioods of any partiiailar country. 
TIh‘ traditional (‘Ustom^ <)t tla‘ greater portion of the Indian population 
contcTid to stereotvpf* tln‘ demand for paiticidar clas>cs ol cotton 
manufactures v. liicli .idmir ot little variation. The u!d)leached r//e>r>// 
and sun whicli ai'e worn b\* ^>0 many millions ai’c tlie staple aiticle^ ol 
import from .Manehestei' .\n improvement has biam r(‘coided in re'Mmt 
veai'*' in the imports ot whir** and colour‘t*d uoods. Thi> impr-f>vement 
which jHU'sistetl iintd tin* elosinn months of the war se**mt‘d to poinr 
to a slow }>ur dehmte (dmime in the public taste, but wa> prolniblv 
more eorrecth’ asf'rdiable to tie* more edeclixa* competoiou in Bombay 
mills in the [)rr>duct!on of no‘\' '^oods o| (pialit'cs su[)erior to the T 



cloths and domestics in which they foriiierlv specialised. The local 
character of the factors atfectin^ the situation is emphasized by the fact 
that Calcutta, the port which serves Beiyual, Bihar and the eastern half of 
the United Pro\dnces and Central Provinces, as well as participating in 
the rationing of the big iipcountry entrepots of Delhi and Cawnpore 
continued to import a preponderating Cjuantity of unbleached goods 
throughout, and in 1918-19 the general decline registered in the total 
volume of imports of cotton manufactures into India was less marked 
in the case of grey than of white and coloured goods owing to the large 
arrivals of unbleached longcloth and shirtings from Japan. In this 
connection it is significant that the share of the United Kingdom in the 
import of grey goods fell from 98*8 per cent in 191:1-1-1: to 04 per cent in 
1918-19 while that of Japan rose from -*4 per cent to over 35 per cent. 
Ku less than 00 per cent of the total imports of cotton manufactures 
into Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods in a year when her total 
iniports of cotton manufactures represented one half of the im})orts 
for all India and in 1918-19 the percentage v,as 09, while Bombay's 
share of total im]K>rts in the latter year was about 38 per cent including 
twist and yarn. Madras, like Bengal, continues to exhibit a marked 
]ireference tor the unbleached article })ut the tigures for Karachi in 1918-19 
aie 58 per cent for white, 29 };er cent for coloured and lO per cent onlv 
lor crey. The Kangoon market is [jtmerts. The Burman }n*efers 
to wear a lower garment of coloured silk but for work-a-day use he is 
conttMit with a cotton mb^titute which custom demands should be 
coloured and the proportion of coloured piecegoodsin the total volume 
ni imports was 5o per cent in 1913-14, ol white which is retpiired bv the 
♦‘migrant Indian population. 25 ])ei* cent and of grev 10 per cent. The 
:*orresj-)onding percentage.-, for 1918-19 were 5o per cent, :)0 })er (*ent and 
8 }>er cent resjiectively. The mai'ked decdine particularlv during the 
la>t three years of the war in the volume of ])ie(‘egoods ini[H)rted is 
aM-ribed to industrial conditions m the lnite<l Kingdom. shi})ping 
difficulties and high freights wliiidi enabled Indian manufacturers to 
undersell Lancashire in many lines wliere importers had liitherto laani 
unchallenged. 

In 1S97-98 th*' total imports of sugar weie 212,00»o tons of whi(di 
jUst over half was shewn as b(‘et .sugar. 
The countervailing diuties imposed in 1899 
-lud cnhaiu'cd in 19i*2, to pievent the ruin of tlie cam' sugar industjy 
bv the i)ountv-fed beet sugar, did not restihu tiie volume of imjmjts, 
tor as the supply of beet sugar de(dined its place was taken bv cane. 
Mauritius. whi(di alrtatdv su])plied more than anv other individual 
country, nearly doubled its shipments b\^ 19o:)-04, while m the same 
])enod Java made a very remarkable advance, increasing its supplitvs 
from tons to 59,000 tons. Java contimu'd its progress during 

tln‘ next ten years, and in 191:)- 14 sent 58:),00O tons out of tot'd 
imports of 803,000 tons : Mauritius (*ontributing i:)8,ooo tons only and, 
although the countervailing <luties had meaiuvhile pra(‘ti<*ally be(‘oii e 
a dead letter owing to the adherence {)f mo.st countries to the Brussels 
Convention, tlie imports of beet .sugar from all sources only amounted 
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to 75JMM) tons. In Sind, sui^ar was bv far the most important item 
after cotton manufactures while in Bombay and Bengal it contended 
with iron and steel for second place : in Madras and Burma on the 
other hand. su,i>ar imports were not so prominent. 

Be?iual with its jute mills and its collieries and Bombay with its cotton 
^ mills divide between them the bulk of the 

ron, s ee an mac mery. steel and machinery and 

millwork which when war broke out had assumed a position only second 
to that held by cotton manufactures in India ‘s import trade, and when 
its effects are no loiiuer felt, these imports may be expected to bulk 
even more largely in the table. The author of the ' Review of the Trade 
of India for 19()3-it4 * in inentioni]ig that the importations of iron and 
steel in that year totalled ddO.lb.") tons remarked that this w'as an advance 
of nearly per cent on the figures for 1898-99, which he described as 
a ' year of normal trade." In the face of this remark, it is interesting 
to note that ten years later in 1913-14 the total had risen to l.Olo.ol 2 tons. 
More than a fjuarter of this consisted of galvanized sheets, the popular! tv 
of which in building, especially for roofing sheds and warehouses is 
\'isible to anyone who travels in India. It may reasonably be supposed 
that the iron and steel trade will soon return to the pre-war level, the 
heavy decline during the war being due to the partial cessation of supplies 
from the United Kingdom and the total disappearance of those from 
Germany. Similar causes led to a great reduction in imports of 
machinery and mill-work, which in 1913-14 had a value twice as high as 
that recorded in 1903-04. itself, judged, liv previous standards, a very 
good year. In the same way imports of railway materials advanced 
from 43| millions sterling in 1903-04, which year eclipsed all previous 
records, to more than £G millions in 1913-14 exclusive of imports on 
State Railway account which accounted for another 2-0 millions. 

Silk goods are so generally used by the Burmese of both sexes for 
personal adornment that the imports of t hat- 
commodity are to some extent an index of the 
material prosperity of that province. Bombay is, however. }>y far the 
most important Indian market for imf)orted silk manufactures, of which 
Bengal, Sind and Madras take little. The chief item which shews Madras 
in a place much higher than its general position is that of spices, prin- 
cipally betel-nuts. 

Regarding private trade as a whole, its division between provinces 
(including treasure with merchandise) in 1913-14 
was as follows : — Bombay 43 per cent, Bengal 
35 per cent, the balance falling in nearly equal shares to the other three 
maritime provinces. But Bombay’s figures include practically the 
whole of the imports of treasure, and if the figures of private merchandise 
alone are taken, the apportionment should be as follows : — Bengal 39 
])er cent, Bombay 34 per cent, Madras, Sind and Burma 9 per cent each. 
Bengal was the chief importer of salt, and Burma next, the other maritime 
provinces relying practically entirely on indigenous supplies. A striking 
leature of the trade of Burma is the relatively large quantity of provisions 
and silk manufactures which it imports. The fact that that province 
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Silk and spices. 


Provincial distnl)ution. 



Effects of the war. 


took more than half the total Indian imports of milk and butter may be 
attributable to the national aversion from keeping milch cows, but as an 
importer of biscuits and canned and bottled provisions, as well as of 
other luxuries such as domestic hardware, Burma takes a position quite 
out of proportion to its population, which can only be ascribed to a higher 
standard of living and to a greater freedom from oriental conservatism. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions of any permanent value from the 
changes which have occurred since the outbreak 
of war, the comparisons being vitiated to a 
great extent by the unparalleled rise in prices. The general decline in 
the volume of imports of cotton piecegoods has already been commented 
on, as has the falling off in supplies of iron and steel. A considerable 
advance in imports of chemicals may be explained as due to the develop- 
ment of internal industries which require these articles for their processes : 
matches registered an advance in quantity and value but not in quality ; 
while the improvement in tobacco figures is largely due to the increasing 
consumption of cigarettes by the civil population, as well as to larger 
demands for the troops in India and the adjoining theatres of war. 

Perhaps the most interesting effect of the war on India's im];ort 
trade is the redistribution of the business 
between various countries partici[)ating in it. 
This is illustrated progressively in the following table. 


Origin of imports. 


Table Xo. 27 . — General distribution of import trade shondng the percentages 
borne by the principal countries in the imports of merchandise into 
India in the six years ending 1918-19, 
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The country of import for the purpose of the above table is the country 
from which the goods have come whether by land and sea or sea only, 
without interruption of transit save in the course of transhipment or 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before the war. the margin by which the United Kingdom had 
dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual reduction. 
In 1803-54 the United Kingdom sent nearly 70 per cent of the whole 
miports, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, China coming next 
vvith 5 per cent and * New Holland ' (Australia) with 4 per cent, while 
France with 34 per cent was practically the only European competitor, 
shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being very small, from Hamburg 
negligible, and from Rotterdam non-existent. T’orning to more recent 
times, the United Kingdom in 1903-04 supplied 64-9 per cent of the foreign 
imports, Belgium coming next with 3-9 p*er cent, and Germany Avith 3*1 
per cent ; Avhile Russia \s percentage was 2-9. that of Austria-Hungary 
2*6, of France U9, and of the United States and Japan 1-5 each. Teji 
years later in 1913-14, as the above table shews, the United Kingdom 
still retained its position almost unchanged, Belgium's shai’e had fallen 
to 2*3 percent and Russia's became negligible, Avhile G(‘]*manA''s percentage 
had grown to 0-9 and the United States and Japan liad la-ogressed pan 
pass)( to 2-0 per raait each. The increase in the traOe with iiermany Avas 
attributed p^artlv to the special technical skull AA'hich that country develop- 
ed in ceitain lines and [autly to tlu^ displacement of expeu.sive British 
aoods by ch(^a[)ei- substitutes more readih' absorbed in the bazaar. Tlie 
latter advantage passed after the outbreak of Avar to Japan and the great 
benefit Avhicli that country Avas able to seciue from Avar conditions is 
amply dlustraterl in the abovm table. As for the United Kingdom 
the steady decli]ie in its su[>eriority arose directly or indirectly from A\mr 
conditions, the duminutmn in the volume of some exports from that 
country being diu' to the Home Government's control and of others to 
the restrictive fdlVct r)f high ])rices. Jajaan and the United States of 
Aiiierica oAve their adA'ances principallv to the fact that liidian importers 
of iron and steel and ( Jlier harrlAvare Avere ])erforce comj)elled to turn to 
one or other of these countries to rejJace the supplies Avhich they (unild 
no lonaer obtain from England. Othei' heads under Avhich im})orts 
from Jaf>an shew a great advance on pre-Avar figures are glass and 
glassware, cotton piece-oods A'.ith pajau’ and jiaste-board, AA'hile lame 
quantities of dyestulfs came in from tlm I'nitcd States, it A\ill be interest- 
ing to see how far the favourable position in Avhich these tA\o countries 
now find themselves w ill be niaintaiifed aft<u‘ th" ratification of jieace. 



PAET VIII 


EXPORT TRADE 

A brief survey of the early history of Indian trade haviny been 

„ ^ made elsewhere, and detailed references to the 

Nature of export trade. i i i i / - 7 

case ot particular exports being subjoined, (vide 

p. 103 €t it is only necessary to say in general terms that with the 
growth of mechanical aids to manufacture in Europe, India has since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century come to be regarded like Argentina 
chiefly as a producer of primaries. In a year of seasonal prosperity 
India is able to grow vheat and rice in excess of the needs even of her 
va>t population, and her shipments of food grains with those of raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw liides and skins and oil seeds constitute one-half of 
her total ex}>orts. The principal excei)tions to this classification are jute 
manufactures which during the war have taken an increasingly pro- 
minent place in the table and East India ’ kip.> ' (partially tanned hides) 
(Aaierally speaking the tendency ot the last hve years has been in the 
direction of larger ex.])Oits of manufactured or partially manufactured 
goods, though it is not vet sufficientlv strong to make anv great im- 
pression upon the general >tatistics. and it remains to be seen how far, 
<is trade returns gradualh' to its normal channels, this encouraging 
feature will persi>t. In tlie following table the values of the princi])al 
articles of Indian mercliandi.se (*xported from India are shewn in oi'der 
of relative imjiortance in Ibid- 1 f and for subsequent years. 
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Table No. 28 . — Exports of jrriacipal articles of Indian merchandise ay\d 
their values from 1913-11 to 1918-19 — contd. 
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Table No. 28 . — Export of principal coiicles of Indian merchandise and 
their values from 1913~14 to 1918-19 — coutd. 


Articles. 

191D-14 

1914-1'., 

1915-le i 

1916-17 
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£ 
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* 1J62,994 

1,064.743 

1,467,179 

2.478.884 

1,961,846 

2,104,140 

Manganese ore 

S0S.7GJ 

502.019 

553. OUG 

836.171 

571,121 

501,533 

Tungsten ore 



1 357,439 

700,314 

724.409 

751,349 

Iron or Steel (in- 
cluding iron ore) 

300,9 7u 

190,243 

264,811 

511.688 

210 04^ 

87.766 

Lead 

59.300 

115.210 

239,028 

3C4.S05 

3J9.510 

287.122 

Zinc, all sort' 

■ 31,790 

23,069 

3,765 

15,930 

10 

yii 

Chromite - 

9.205 

12,404 

4,922 

10.473 

32,717 

82.046 

Lac .... 

1,310.535 

1,070,496 

1,145,054 

1,868.779 

2,518.535 

1.965.640 

Codec .... 

1,024,402 

1.102,515 

657,955 

i 1 / ,83* 

662. OS^ 

795,856 

* Oilcakes 

920,249 

709,219 

787.501 

662.684 

472-MO 

5t.2 941 

Wooil and Timber , 

714,092 

628,719 

632,394 

471,601 

274,8^5 

473,617 

Timber 

571,030 

i Q j 0 o 1 

420,860 

334,877 

215.99" 

423.390 

bandahvood 

128,626 

35,918 

103.796 

130,351 

dH I 

10.529 

Dying and Tanning ^ub- 

^t<lllCe'. 

693,J20 

1,078,037 

2,086,896 

2,020.033 

1,483,018 

1.366.6f>8 

Myrobalan 

' 379,626 

35U.45U 

470.157 

418. "95 

315.303 

328.906 

Indigo 

141,938 

599.691 : 

1,385,795 ' 

1.408,373 

1,01b. 766 

832 340 

Turmeric . 

87,450 

43,594 1 

53,220 

100,979 

94,351 

111.804 

Cutch and Gambior 

02,162 

69,844 

161,333 

70,004 

44.751 

77,189 

Divi-divi (from 

Madras). 

' 3,288 

3.028 

2,893 1 

2,712 ^ 

455 

1.8.59 

Hemp, raw 

682,319 

662,889 

i 683.533 ' 

1,074,124 

529.602 

978,641 

OiL— . . . . 



j 




•Vegetable, non-essen- 
tial. 

Coconut 

3SJ,6J3 

1 

155,073 

466,006 

246.209 

666.003 1 

i 

1 261,479 

711.4ZS 

288,673 

1,020,430 

405,832 

1.86^,l,y^ 

976.9© 7 

Castor 

92.504 

83.550 

^ 129,301 1 

174,355 

255,337 

298,102 

Rape and Mustard 

43.624 

49.594 

1 51,017 

66.030 

■ 59,415 

51.5 :2 

Groundnut 

30.013 

22,967 

38,943 

108.022 

1 127,105 

1 

j >4,7-;o 

besamum . 

28.6)99 

25,462 

17,490 

28,065 ' 

' 33 040 

19,557 

Linseed • 

17.493 

27.869 

47,274 ' 

1 

32.830 

1 127,582 

431,018 

Mineral oil . 

142.732 

170.117 

182,863 

167,923 ; 

[ 126.. 5.56 

230,092 

E'.-^ential oil . 

! 113,992 

67,006 

73,190 

127.604 

1 220,679 

282,809 ■ 

Lemon grass oil 

67,055 

i 

37,014 

30,102 

32,044 

1 

‘ 25 944 

22. IM 

Animal oil 

11,70S 

8,188 

1,512 

' 479 

6,664 

1 

15,761 

Fish oil (trom west coast 
of .Madras). 

i 14,639 

1 

1 

7,952 

1,503 

425 

1,272 

6,577 

Carried o\er 

153, >“.15, ^58 ! 101,009,412 

120,082,484 

147,708, 3;;2 

!140,133,153 

14 '<,240,61 ; 


• For (iotailis of tha trade see article^ under respective seeds, 
t Xot separately recorded previously 
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Table Xo. 28. — Exports of principcd articles of Indian merchandise and 
their values from 19l3-li to 1918-19 — concld. 



191.3-14 

1014-19 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f..( '1.: It iur^^.ird 


lOld 00.412 120.0^2,4.-4 147,76-, 332 : 

146,123.153 14-,246,613 

.M.iiiure-j 

tj29.57d 

377,7^5 

295,777 

.374.984 

315,884 

410,216 


fjOQAOi 


619,242 

760,204 

72^,017 

728,272 


2S9 041 

inO.241 i 

30S.347 

411,849 

345,564 

408,689 


1 14 2_:iJ 

173 910 , 

1-1 >.549 

159,. 55U 

175,710 

188,170 


1 22 la-'l 

-7 ’,21 ' 

7 ’ . ;5i 

84.337 

111-632 

65,707 

' .irdaTnoni 

4'i.<(‘'4 

.94 4t,0 

49 997 

32.4fi0 

80.221 

51,ni5 

b-.T'JliUt 

.-.224 

in.lll ' 

0.520 

8.413 

11,771 

8,119 

1 iiiu.nuMii . 

1 dl.l 

&00 

1,144 

1 3.90 

1 004 

2,-329 

< lov- -^ 

2 U 

:9- 

952 

239 

8S7 

1.883 

'_(i,r f ' \( lildlli:^ '.ripI.iL'e 

d"4 l'*(i 

39J,70U 

4 41.33 ! 

4.310752 

‘309, .347 

2.37,699 

roi>L >. 

H r.'w . 

->24 4-r; 

o22 nil 

544 4,-2 

1 0,94,419 

1.081.259 

1.609.527 

I , Ur.i '1 .iiid 

Old 

440 'J14 

492 020 

.314 927 

74.69 3 

0 . 3 , 80 S 

f'M'l.ll.l.. 

il * ok'- .'ud I'.lT'-Iit Illtl 

4dl 424 

19 1.002 

491,007 , 

.905 129 

199. ‘3 6 3 

1U4.20S 

i’.n. 'Itiii '\a\ 

44- 7 ;t; 

94- 1 ;9 

942,477 

077.997 

7 39.901 

745,6.92 

, iir^ and V* ‘i. r.iM. . 

11 ' :>j1 

2/2.022 

}fiii 777 

111. :i>r 

llfKSCO 

698.27 9 

-< u'.uii'd-i 

1 :.i7 

04- 

1,01 III 

-39 

1 0)57 

3.3j5 

and Oilriian- 

'j 2 '! i 'J 

JO } Vi', 

7 97 2j7 

47 1 111 

V 9.1 ’,0 

412,020 

Mii 

2 :2 'd'l 

10 - ;i 

209 142 

221 , 1-0 

292,260 

2-3 9, 06.(3 

idirr- i . . . 

J- '.'-0 

20 Oi'tii 

49 ooS 

-2.029 

95.024 

4S,5.84 

lot l' . o 

; I'l 'iM) 

249 ;oh 

20 ; !on 

39;.19.9 

341. O.o 

1)42. 20 O 

Ml. t 

,ii2 .'ad 

1 ol O) 

20- 400 

311.299 

579.285 

, 90 s, 07 1 

r d, . 

2-d 

2 ;9 -ih 

251.120 

;o7 079 

299.935 

29 3-979 

■/[•‘ 111 . al- an 1 

:i<, oi'j 

>'27 

192.14') 

74S.711 

7 VS, 017 

7'r,.9}j 

•MlMi'i-r'* , 

2i''i 

2-9 979 

190.121 I 

7o 3,Oo7 

991 972 

621,660 

r.oiax 

'i.i d 

o.lol 

10 010 

14,102 

9,-75 

10. Old 4 

-ilk — 

lla V -dk 

l*d 'd 1 

70 d7 

1 0)1 1 -1 1 ; 

>2-.7o»; 

.520,291 

4 3 3. 59 3 

-ilk ntaiiiuat nu> " 

;7 -7 ; 

2 : ol-> 

22 4-1 


22 5-1 

'll 2;'» 

Lri'd* ' an'! \ il'r*‘ . 

1-2 dr> 

loo 

lo- 4 d 

221 .- 0 d 

100,4-7 

100 , t24 

' aii-llt ... 

l.'>7 -do 

140 ,-40 

no ., -22 

121.019 

1-3.440 

20 3.44- 

] M UJ" .'lid M dll iri‘ ■! 

7 d //'/; 


{is 

717 

17 2,67 S 

224.778 

-'.nni 

2 d 12 ') 

I - 9(.9 

91,000 

202 S99 

5 3,956 

17,04 3 

> !\ ' iiiiin a 

]7 ;oo 

1 1 990 

;o,7oO 

d.1.37 

29,112 

.97,6! 16 ) 

< n< hnn.i . 

- 2-0 

0 'n;7 

-, 0 ,ol 

11, > -0 

964 

706 

■?' -1 'F . 

ol 040 

9- 727 ' 

Oi2.7sO 

177,914 

1 107,990 

323.24.5 

idlWD 1 Id U 

lo 2 -on ooo 

11 - ; 2 :. 117 

128,390.191 

19^,010,0.94 

•159,623,275 

159,538.554 


• For 
f J ur 

ill tad- ni till 
li'daTK ot thi 

- tnida ‘>i*a 

- trade -ae 

pajre 130. 

< OpM. 
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The ,i^eneral distribution of exports accordinu’ to the countries parti- 
cipatin^ is illustrated in the table subjoined. 
Distribution^ by coun- 1913-U 37 per cent of the exports went 

to the United Kinudom and British Posses- 
sions and 63 per cent to forei,un countries, in marked contrast to the 
direction of the import trade. The latter, auain, is largely derived from 
Europe while a feature of the distribution of exports has indeed always 
been the number of countries participatiiiu in it. Not more than 
55 per cent is sent to European countries and the greater part ot the 
remainder is destined for Asiatic ports, while the continents of America. 
Africa and Australia receive about 12. 3 and 2 per cent respectively. 


Table No. 29,~~G€nercd distribution of the export trade sheiviag the shares 
borne bg the principal countries of desti}iation in the exports of n^er- 
chandise from hidia in the six gears ending 1918-19. 


X.um* ot coiintri'"" 



iai5-n;. 

ru».;-i7. 

l',U7-l-. 

121S-12. 

Xuiijilont 

i: ; 4 

a 7 

2!? 0 


2'. ^ 

22 2 

(H'rniany .... 

ifi ♦> 

0 





.... 

p '1 

> t_l 

P 4 

11 0 


12 1 

riutt'fl ot Aniorioa 

^ 1* 

p h 

10 > 

12 'J 

1 ; 2 

is-i 

I'ratu o . 

7 1 

4 o 

4 '' 

T 9 

2 7 

3 ‘G 

..... 

4 '♦ 

9 

1 



•001 

Au>tri<i-HiinLrar\ 

4 0 

■j. 




'OG 

Cl \ Ion ..... 

:5 7 

4 -J 

4 7 

4 4 

41 

4-2 

Jtal\ 

> - 

: - 

4 ■ 

4 0 

3 r. 

4-0 

Uon^rkoiii; .... 

; -1 - 

ll 4 

■2 L 

1 ^ 

1 7 

2 0 

Strait-' Si ttlmimt'. . 

1 

•JO 

•2 7 

2 o 

2> 

! 2 9 

<’hina luaiir.t lloii^konj) 


2 2 

2 7 

2 4 

1 '2 

1-1 

in.llan.l 

1 ^ 

7 

1 

- 

o > 

■Uj 

Vu-trah.i 

1 ♦. 

2 2 

2 5 

2 0 

' *2 ; 

i 2G 

iai-"ia ..... 

1 <) 

1 0 

2 7 

2 

■: 

! 

..... 

' 

I 0 

1 1 

1 2 

lo 4 

1 G-l 


- 

1 o 


1 2 

I ! 

i 1 4 

Crr-ia .... 


(> 


1 ; 

1 4 

I 1". 

M i\intiU' 


- 

•I'l 

■ 

' 

1 

Tin* Uidted K!nu<b 

>m has 

at no time 

<damu*d 

.^ueh 

preponderatini: 


share of Tndia s (‘\])()rt tiude as, owine to Lauea>hir(' ])i(H*em)(Mls and 
iron a.i\(l steel, Iiun done toi manv yeai'^ in the imjioit trade. 

Eejnianv vas at tin* outhi(‘ak of vai* th(‘ piineijail ]‘eeij)ietu of tie 
raw hi(h\s shijiped from f'aleutta and of liee li’om ihirnm. France* took 
the hulk of the Seuith Indian ei'oundmit (‘rop ami dapan much ol tin* 
cotton. Tin' results oi the war have beem niueh as miuht have 
ta'<*u expected. Em'niv countiu's have* Oi eoui^e disappeared and tin 



tendency has naturally been for the Allies to benefit elsewhere at the 
expense of neutrals. Increasin.u quantities of hides have gone to the 
United Kingdom and Italy and immense quantities of jute manufac- 
tures also to the former destination, and if Egypt figures largely in the 
statistics it is onlv as a most convenient entrepot while war lasted, for 
the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and Palestine. 

In this connection it may be of interest to review in somewhat more 
detail the course of Indian trade during the 
Course during years. In September 1913 there had 

been a severe banking and commercial crisis 
in northern and western India. The monsoon was irregular, there being 
hoods in Bengal and a shortage of seasonal rainfall in the United 
Provinces which affected the sugar crop in particular. Simultaneously 
the piecegoods market became seriously overstocked, the demand from 
Lipcnuntry being affected by famine conditions and the impaired credit 
and capacity for trading caused by the numerous bank failures. In 
the first four months of the following year, trade scarcely had time 
to recover from the set-back, particularly in the case of exchanges with 
the United Kingdom, but as the monsoon promised to be a good 
one an improvement was confidently looked for when the war broke 
out. 


It is difficult to summarise briefly the effect brought about by the 


The outbreak of war. 


outbreak of hostilities on the trade of India, 
but an attempt may be made to indicate the 


main features. At first the cessation of commercial relations vdth Central 


European powers, who had been for some time and particularly in the 
twelve months preceding the outbreak of war increasingly good markets 
for India's raw material, caused considerable dislocation. Exporters 
of raw cotton from Bombay and of raw jute from Calcutta lost in Germany 
one of their best customers. The prices of both these staple commodities 
fell and among articles of secondary importance Avhich yet affect the eco- 
nomic conditions of a considerable community the cessation of all 


(lemands for copra from Hamburg and Bremen, created a serious 
situation. At the same time the exclusion of invaded Belgium and 
the military preoccupations of Marseilles upset for a time the oilseed 
trade and the trade in groundnuts in particular, while the activities of 
the ‘ Emden ' in the Bay of Bengal and in the neighbourhood of the 
Laccadives during the first five months of the wav and the menace of 


the ' Koriigsberg ' in the Arabian Sea paralysed exports generally. 
Further, there was a great shortage of freight due to vessels being 
commandeered for military transpmfl and the inability of neutral ^hi])' 
ping visiting Indian ports to make good all at o]ice the elimination 
of the German and Austrian Mercantile Marine. The jute mills were 
working short time and were fa(*ed with a reduced demand for their 


manufactures, and were unwilling to make any large purchases of 
the raw material exce[)t at })argain prices. Unfortunately for the 
ryot of Bengal the crop that was harvested in September 1914 was 
unusually large and this accelerated a fall in prices of which the 
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mills were generally far sighted enough to take advantage, though no 
considerable sales for export were effected until Xovember. It was not 
long, however, before the country began to adapt itself to war condi- 
tions. With the Allies entering upon an indeterminate period of 
trench warfare on the Western Front, an enormous demand arose for 
sand bags. Unlimited quantities of hides were required for the manu- 
facture of boots for the new armies and more extensive orders from 
Japan for raw cotton coincided with an unusually abundant Indian crop. 
The Government of India found themselves the fortunate possessors of 
large treasury balances in August 1914 which they placed freely at the 
disposal of trade through the Presidency Banks and a run on deposits 
in the Postal Savings Bank by small depositors though severe was 
soon arrested. Emergency legislation was passed to strengthen the gold 
standard reserve and sterling exchange was supported by selling reverse 
Councils (sterling bills) on London up to a maximum of £l million per 
Aveek, but such measures could not do more than mitigate the effect 
upon India of the general disturbance of the world’s exchanges and it 
Avas difficult in the first fcAv months of the war for India to adopt Avith 
anA^ conAbction the Prime Minister's motto ‘ Business as usual.' 


As the Avar adA^anced it became necessary to impose restrictions on 
the exports of food stuffs and articles capable of 
being turned to Avarlike uses to neutral destina- 
tions oAving to the risk of their being di Averted therefrom to the enemy, 
and to impose an embargo on certain classes of goods Avhich might have 
been profitably exported owing to apprehended difficulties of replace- 
ment. The effects of Germany's ruthless submarining campaign also 
began to be felt particularly in the import trade. The monsoon in 
19].“)-16 AA^as not altogether faA^ourable. but the export trade, in spite 
of the groA\fing shortage of tonnage and an unparalleled increase in 
freights and insurance, did extremely Avell. Fresh records were estab- 
lished in the A^olume of tea. jute bags and cloth and raw wool exported, 
and large shipments of AAheat Avere made on GoA^ernment account. 

In 191fi-17 the A^alue of India's oA^erseas trade shoAved a noticeable 


1916 17 increase, particularly in exports AAhich increased 

by 21 per cent AALile imports increased by 
oA^er 13 ])er cent. In the case of imports, hoAvoA’^er. this inflation was 
due to higher ])rices and not to any increase in volume and the exports 
of Indian merchandise calculated at the prices jneA'ailing in 191.VP) 


were beloAV the average for the ]ire-Avar (juinquennium. The monsoon 
Avas particularh" good and Avell distributed. Omitting sugar-cane. Avhich 
d »es not enter into the export trade, the crops Avere Avitli feAv exceptions 
better than those of the ])reA'ious year and the enhancement in the 
])rices of raAv cotton, salt])etre. shellac and indigo Avas greatly to the 
benefit of Indian ex])orters, .lute manufacturers found themseh^es in 
the happy position of commanding higher prices for their manufactures, 
w’hile the raw material wais U per cent beloAV the level of price^ at the 
outbreak of wxar and. though the intensification of the tonnage >carcity 
and the financial stringency created by the curtailment of offerings 
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of Council bills were prejudicial to the full utilisation by exporters of 
the opportunities for profitable trading, ihe record of the trade, all 
things considered, must be regarded as very satisfactory. 

The features of 1917-18 were the export of commodities of vital 
national importance to meet the increasing 
’ demands of the Allie> and the great impetus 

given bv necessity to India's industrial development. The share of 
manufactured goods in the export trade which was less than 24 per cent 
in 1913-14 increased to 31 per cent. Higher prices again inflated the 
figures given in the tables, noticeably under the head of imports. The 
textile industries in particular enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. There 
was a further fall in the price of raw jute and the decrease in the imports 
of cotton piecegoods encouraged considerable manufacture of better 
qualities of cotton cloth with higher counts ot yarn in the mills ot 
Western India. 


1918 - 19 . 


The monsoon which in 191b-17 and 1917-18 had been unusually 
favourable was a 2 )artial failure in many 
parts of the country in 1918-19 and in conse- 
(juence there was a great appreciation in the value of food grains which 
liad liitherto not responded to the world- wide advance in prices. The 
extent of the seasonal shortage is illustrated by the fact that the rice 
crop was less by 124 million tons or 35 per cent and the wheat crop 
24 million tons or 21 per cent in defect. The first half of the year 
was marked by ureat industrial activity, hiuh prices and a good deal 
of unhealthy speculati(m [)articularly in the piecf-uoods market. The 
sterling value of the ru})ee was raised to Is. br/. on 12th April. The 
effects of the scarcity resulting from the partial failure of the monsoon 
had just become apparent when hostilities terminated in November. 
A considerable fall in freights followed, but the ex])ectations of increased 
tonnage were scarcely realised. With so manv ad\'erse conditions 
operating in the last five months of the year, the volume of exports 
was 10 per cent lower than in 1917-18 

No survey, however brief, of the course* of India's trade during the 
, . . „ , war would be complete witliout a reference to 

Indian unitions oar . work of the Indian Mimitions Board which 

was constituted a.^ a new de])a]’tment of tin* (n>vein]m‘nt of India 
earlv in 1917 with a ])ersoiuipl coji^i>tijig in th<“ first instance of a Bie- 
sident and thr(*t* nn*inbciN. to which a foui'th wc^ add<‘d in Nov(*mber 
of tin* same ye.ir. 

The Board took over the (uganisatioji iji tlieii <*nti]et\ of all Bovein- 
meiit ordiuuiee. (dothing. hide and leathei {aetoi!e>. Tliev assumed 
respoiisibilitv' loi tin* shipment of fktst India ’ kips ' wliie.h a?e v»*iy hirg(‘ly 
utilised i ii tin* m a Jiu fact me ot leather fomn in \' boots, all available sn])])lie^ 
of whi<*h had bejoi ])meliaNe<l m India lor the War ( )!li(‘e simn* Aiigint 
191b. The Ikjai'd woi'ked u]) the ])rodn(*t]ojt ol wooll(‘n and worsted 
good-, in the ^‘xi^tlllg niilU to meet aiii'v iMMpiii’emejits ajid ])rovi<l(*d 
ladway tra<‘k. I'olling stock aJid ]>laut to i\Ieso])ota.mia, Egv])t. Ea.^t 
Africa. .\d<*n aJid the Per>ian (udf. Ih'tweeii July 1917 and (.)ctob(*i 
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1918 over 2 million pairs of boots were sui)plied by the Board against 
army demands. A Government tent factory was established and several 
other factories were started by private agency in different centres and 
supplied by the Board with the necessary raw materials. In all delivery 
was made of 148,000 tents by the end of October 1918, Large savings 
were secured to Government by centralising the purchase of jute goods in 
a branch directed by a Controller who was an expert in the jute trade, 
his operations including not only the supply of army requirements for 
India and Mesopotamia but also purchases on advantageous terms for 
Australia and the Argentine (for bagging the wheat crop). A Eivercraft 
branch was formed to take over the work of constructing vessels for 
water transport in the eastern theatres of war which had been controlled 
by special agency since 1916. This aaency was dissolved in June 1918 
when it had completed its programme of work. A timber branch shipped 
nearly 200,000 tons of bamboos, sawn beams, planks and scantlings to 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and East Africa and other places, and supplied over 
30,000 tons in addition to India. The Board further controlled the 
distribution of the products of the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur in steel and pig iron and the whole output of the various cement 
works in India. It obtained enormous quantities of miscellaneous 
engineering plant and stores chiefly for Mesopotamia and East Africa 
and scrutinised priority applications for assistance in obtaining goods 
from the Lmited Kingdom and the Enited States of America. 

It is not too much to say that the varied activities of the Indian 
Munitions Board greatly helped to develop and apply to the best purpose 
India's resources towards the winning of the war. 


Principal exports. 


Area and production. 


JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

Jute fibre, properly so called, is obtained from two varieties of cor- 
chorus {corchorus capsuluris and rorchorus olitorius)^ and India enjoys 
a practical monopoly as virtually its sole ])roducer. For statistical 
purposes, however, the fibre obtained from hihisiof^ ccntunhiuffs^ which 
is commercially known as Biutlipfifuut jufehoni the^Fadras port from 
which it is princi])ally shi])ped, is also included under this head. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to tlie (Fangt^s-Brahma- 
putra delta in tlie Prt^sidenry of Bengal and the 
])r()vince of Assam witli tlie adjoining Native 
State of Gooch Hihar though there is some cultivation also of the 
plant in Bihar and Orissa. Itiver inundation bringiim down rich alluvial 
deposits (‘iiables the cultivator to ])lant this exhausting cro]) year aftci 
ytair without exp(mditure on manure. Tlie ])lants wlien once estaljlished 
re([uire no attention and grow to the lieight of B'l t(» 12 feet. The 
crop is cut lajore rij)ening and retted for about tliroe weeks in water 
before the lilu’c can be removed liy washing and lieating. ilaclu’K' 
treatment for tIh' extraction of tlie fibre ha^ never got beyond tlo* 
<‘xpei iinental stage. Jute is generally sown Ikhu March to ^lay and 
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harvested from July to September, and though it is customary in the 
trade to legaul the season as ending on June 30th. practically the whole 
of the season's jute comes into sight commercially by the 31st ilarch, 
when the official year closes. But the special conditions created by the 
war have tended to extend this period. Some idea of the importance 
uf the ]ire-war trade may be gathered from the fact that in 1913-14 the 
t(Ual value, iiicludintr India's internal coimumption, of raw jute and jute 
manufactures, exceeded £40 millions. 


Table No. 30. — Estinxites the n/'c-/ >ni(h'r jjrofhfrtion of jute 

i‘> 1S74, 1002^ 1909 a-nd irohf 1914 onu'nrds. 


Year. 

AtreaL^e under 

Production*' in 

1 jute. 

bales (400 lbs.). 

1S74 

' 3 ( 

r ^ not available 

2.700,000 


■ 1 r 

6.0» 10,000 

1009 

2,870,000 

7.200.000 

1914 . 

3,358.700 

10.443.900 

191.3 

2,375.900 

7,340.900 

1910 

2.702,700 

8,305,000 

1917 

2,730,000 

8,804,000 

1918 

2,50 »,3S2 

0,900.877 

1'‘19 

2,s2i,.375 

8,428,e23 

an 1 *-'1 t* * : u in .M, oi ) iin.!! .iT -n iim 

v.'wiii .lie in tilt' lit iL'libuLiiho ul (»i h t_H t 1 .. e- 
, 1 j . 


The area under jute and the yield of fibre have increased by 400 per 
cent in the last forty years. The average area under crop for the live 
years ending 1912-13 was estimated at 3dd0,400 acres, which closely 
corresponds with that for the last pre-war year (1913-14), viz., 3,109.900 
acres. The conditions governing the 1918 erop were unusuallv unfavour- 
able. The area sown was nearly 10 per cent in defect and much 
damage was done by floods. The provincial distribution of the ciop 
and the estimated yield in 1919 are shown in the table below. In 
1919 drought in March affected early sowings, but the monsoon was 
unusually favourable and the area under the crop was over 300,000 acres 
in exce.^s of that for the })revious year with an e.stimated increase of vield 
equivalent to 20 per cent. 


Table Xo. 31. — Provutcial areas avjlcr jute avd the estimated f/ield in 1919. 


Provinces, 

Area (acres). 

1 Yield (bales of 
* 400 lbs. each). 

1 

Bengal ...... 

. . . 2,458,955 

, 7,507,832 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

. ' 203,430 

1 4!>5,859 

As^am ...... 

120,000 

1 294,534 

Cooch Bihar State , , . , 

39,190 

1 60,798 

Total . 2,821,575 

1 8,428,023 

1 


The increasing demand for the fibre may be illu.strated by a com- 
parison of the price of raw jute in 189] , -when 
it was the equivalent of Bs. 144 per bale of 
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Prices. 


400 lbs., whereas in 1906 the rate was Rs. 57-8. In 1907 there was 
a drop 711 value to Es. 50-12 which was further accentuated in 1908 
and 1909, when the price declined to Ks. 39 and Es. 32-8 per bale 
respectively. In 1912 the averaize wholesale })iice was Es. 54-4 and in 
1913 Es. 71 and by A})ril 1914 the rate Lad ii}) to Es. 86-8 or 
nioie than three times the price of raw jute in 188' *-84. The outbreak 
war not only pre\ ented <paotations fia^iu sotuini^ still higher but 
gave them a severe set-back. The high prices fetched in 1913 by the 
cultivators and favourable agricultural conditions It-d to the production 
in 1914 of a record crop, some two million bales in excess of the 
world's annual consumption of jute, as estimated in normal years. The 
marketing of this bumj)er harvest could even in ordinary circumstances 
scarcely have been effected without a substantial decline in prices. But 
two im]jortant consumi! g countries, (Jermany and Austria, being closed 
to tlie trade and exports to other d^.stinations including the United 
Kingdom, Imlia's })rincipal customer, being severely restricted, tlie 
jnarket was completely glutted and ]n'ices sagged down to Rs. 31 in 
December 1914. A recovery to Es, 41 by the lolloAving March was not 
suvicient to encourage cidtivators, and in May there was again a decline 
to Es. 37. ‘When the final forecast disclosed that the area under raw 
jute had diminished by nearly one-thiid, rates hardened again and bv 
March 1916 the ([notation was Es. 59. The range of prices in 1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19 is shewn in the folhocing table. 

Table Xo. 32. — ]] hoh-'>(fh. of lufe yroup (Jaltufta pi f 1 oJe 

oj 100 Ib^, 



Montlie. 



lum-i 

1 . 

1017- 

18. 

1918-19. 





Ks. 


p. 

K^. 

A" 

p. 

Ks. 

AS. 

p. 

Apiil 




57 

0 

0 

4S 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

May 




56 

(J 

0 

4S 

0 

0 

:;e 

s 

o 

June 




54 

u 

0 

4 * 

u 

0 

.37 

( 1 

0 

July 




4S 

s 

0 

40 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

Auj^nist 




51 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

ro 

0 

0 

8eptem4cr 




5S 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

October 




55 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

7.> 

0 

0 

^^oveuiber 




. 55 

0 

0 

37 

s 

0 

ys, 

0 

0 

December 




. 5.) 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

7n 

0 

o 

January . 




53 

0 

0 

.37 

0 

0 

77 

(I 

0 

February . 




- 

0 

0 

>7 

8 

0 

76 

\) 

o 

March 




50 

0 

0 

1 o8 

0 

0 

TO 

0 

0 


Tho tirst shi])immt of raw ]ute was made ap])arently in 1795 but the 

^ ^ ^ recorded wxiiorts in 1828 were :h)4 cwts. 

Exports or raw jute. i t nJ.. ,.>o .i m . 

only. In 18' > 2 - 0 .). tlie lignre rose to 11.800 

ewts. ajid in 1838 rlie flax and liemj) sjiiinuas of Uiimh'e began 

the mamifactnia* of jute fabrics on ]>ower looins, Tlie liandlooni 

industry in Bengal. ]un\evfT. ])oss(‘>stMl such vitality that u]) to 1850 

the ex]>orts of mannfactuKMl jut(‘ goods (‘xce^ah'd tliose of the raw 

material. Tli(‘ df*niand for tlie latter v as laigrly inerrascd liy the cutting 

off at tlu‘ time of tlie Crimean war of tin* United Kingihen Irom sujp lhs 
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of Russian flax, and tlie exploitation of jute as a comiuercdal fibre of the 
first importance dates from that epoch. In LS82-8o the exports of raw 
jute amounted to tons, and the fi^zures thereafter rose steadily 

until 190S-0fl when they te^talled nearly latO.tM H) tmis, though the consumj)- 
tioii m Dundee had for many years previous to the outbreak of war 
remained steady in the neighbourhood of 1.2oO.OU(> bales annually. In 
1909-10. ToO.OOO tons only were shipped and in 1910-11. 033,000 but 
there was a pronounced recovery in 1911-12 a ml the following year when 
a total of 823,000 tons was reached. In 1913-14 the total was 708,000 
tons, or about half the total crop, valued at £20,-330.000 the equivalent 
of one (juarter of all the raw produce exported from India in that year 
and 12 per cent of the total export trade, of which (lermanv and d.iustria 
togetlier took considerably more than Dundee, whose consumption was 
below the normal. 

Table No. 33 . — iJistrlhotlon and total mlae of the export trade^ according 
to coantfies ftoni oiticards. 


Count 

nr-u 

Ltl- 

rum', 

bal. = 

baU^. i 

lOlG-17 
bar 5. 

101 7- IS 
bak = 

1 ' o 

Ciiiteil Kingilotn . 

1 roit h),7 

1 4W --4S 

l.S'G! XU 

1 4 '.7 -271 

370 GS" 

1,255 075 

Ca--iiuaay 

^?S-> 0^8 

IG- 174 





State-? 


4 ' 4 --4 4 

'^7 14' 

6^‘2 70S 

5*27 570 

342 SS2 

France 

4ii7.ir,7 

I'jiO'O 

IG V''*7 r 

251.'--7 

157.920 

240,593 

Aiotna-Hunf^ary . 

i 2:sn72 

1 

G4 ^>2 





Italy . 


C >'2 4 ; 

:U'i.l44 

215 ‘;2.5 

IXS 830 

149,144 

Sp.un . 

^ 1 1 •' G 1 

14n 74' 

ini 

•211 (1^(1 

104.'^>0 

73,113 

Otli» r countrn > 

j 1 ^7 ♦)<! ; 

S'‘ .14 

150 470 

105 l:;0 

15S,4^'i 

16-,907 


4 )') , ,J6 

7t.3,4'l 

’oO'p.OG!, 

" 6on lli 

5 ro 7GS 

1 5 57 G.u 
*27 r 1 1 j' 1 

2,229,617 
39S 146 

CVali;’ 

1 -J.i '.'ej nj-) 

^ G' 'f. )J 

li> W' -'^4 , 

lu 7 0. 

4 1' i2 559 

8,4S0 052 


Before the war (Jermnny. where the fibre is used in the manufac- 
ture of bhnikets. chea]) car]>ets. etc., was next to the United Kingdom. 
India's best customer tor raw iute. Her noimal raMpiirenients were in 
the neighbourhood ot 1,^, aniiualh' and 230.0(111 wtmt to Austria- 

Hungary. and the tr.ob* did imt at fiist make good the gap caused hy 
thfj disa])peai‘ance (fi th^M* itiioojtaiit markets. In B.d 1-13 exports 
to all (lest illations, (‘xenot tu 1 ta i\' a nO Sp;i in. sloov a c<uisid(uabl(‘ de(4ine. 
44ie 191 3) cro]) w<is a snadl omx bur m i9]3d0. when it canu' c omnnu'cially 
into sight, th(‘ vnbime ol ♦xp.uts innaMsed tr(Uii 2.82 s.(Mhi to :).:fi;o.OO(> 
bah‘S. th(‘ 1 nit«‘d iDniiilwi! . th** TnitJ^d 8tat(‘s. Italv and 8}>ain all 
rec« iving incre.'Sf‘<l <imintit’('s 

4h(* estimat<*d yield of e rjop jnl9](i was considerablv higher but 
(e,\iug chndly to r'l" i (iiulithp],x ( itMtiel by the v.ar the volunn* ot export- 
was 1(( per c-mt le,>s lii 1910-17 tlnin in the ]uevious veai. At th(‘ sani‘- 
tb' “ the laULi’ ol p!i(e^ wa- so iiLUcli hiLih('r tliat tlie valu(‘ increased 
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Commercial organisation. 


from £10,428,000 to £10,859,000. From February 1917 onwards exports 
were prohibited to all destinatons, inclucbng the United Kingdom 
except under a license granted by the Chief Customs officer at the 
port of export and the total exports in 1917-18 amounted only to 
278,000 tons, the lowest for forty years. Of this 94,200 tons went to 
the United States and only 67,800 tons to the United Kingdom, about 
a fifth of her pre-war quincjuennial average. Brazil and Japan 
imported considerably larger quantities than in 1916-17. 

The control over exports was partially removed in March 1919 and 
with cffei't from the 18th Oct )ber disappeared altogether. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 
intervene. The cultivator disposes of his 
jute to a he pari or petty dealer who has received 
advances from a mahcijan or broker (also known as (irathhu') on the 
understanding that he gets as much jute as he can for the latter. The 
intervention of the hepari. if not that of the inaliajun, between the 
cultivator and the wholesale buyer is unavoidable because the individual 
holdings are generally very small. The sells to the big buyer 

who may be the representative of a large exporting firm or of a mill, 
a baler or another broker, by v>'hom the [>reliminary sorting, grading and 
bulking ure elfeoted. The most important trade centre upcountry for 
law jnte is at Xarayanganj. Raw jute is transported by river or rail 
to Chittagong and Calcutta. The imports into Calcutta of raw jute in 
1918 bv rail and river amounted to nearly 8u0.t)U0 tons. The bulk of 
the ]ute for Calcutta is despatched in ]:nU’hj{ bales. Jute, unlike cotton, 
loses only an insignihcant percentage of its v eight in the ju’ocesses of 
cleaning and baling. 

The raw jute market in Calcutta is operated by brokers wlio sell 
^‘itlier to the mills or to balers wlio mav or may not b^ exporters also. In 
1917-18 tile number of jute presses in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
amounted to 62. All jute is baled for export, the unit of sale as well as 
of shipment being the bale of iUO lbs. though sterling quotations are 
U'fUallv on the basis of a t^m, /. /. Brilliant colour, glossiness and 
length are the characteristics of good jnte. Some luills prefer hard and 
some soft fibre, Tliough a number of grades are recognised, such as 
)//////■ by//, r/e.s* a Y//, (Jaisf^e (the standard quality), (h.ora. etc., traders' marks 
}Jay a very im 2 )ortant ])art in the ])iisiness. while S and 
are fibres named after the localities whence they are obtained. 
The lowest qualities are sold as n jCctio)*s while represent the 

hard and woody ends of the plants. 

The first power mill in India to spin jute started w'ork at Rishra 

, , , ^ imar Smampur in 1855 and the first weaving 

Jute manufactures. n ^ t) i ^ i 

null at Haranagore four years later and the 

industry progressed steadily until 1875 wJien there was a tem2Jorary 

set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the number of looms. 8iiice 

then the record is one of almost uninterrupted progress. Hand weaving 

ha< in consequence altogether died out, but the hand spinning of jute 

twine is still carried on a< a cottago industry throughout the jute 

:growing districts. The product of the mills is now about 3,000 tons a 
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dav and the consumpti-'^n of raw jute in Indian mills is five times that 
of Dundee and two-thijds or the total production of jute in India, the 
actual figures for coiisuniptioii in being d.OOtLOOO bales out of 

an estimated total crop of O.OGO.^Ud bales. The number of jute mills in 
India has increased since 1870 from 3 to 70, and the number of looms 
from 1.230 to 39.300. Practically all the mills are in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, on the banks of the Hooghly for convenience of cheap 
water transport, the only mills outside Bengal being three in the Madi-as 
Prevideney utilising fnhi-f'fs only. While the chief products 

of the mills in pre-war times were gunnies and hessian cloth, military 
demands have since a i veil an impetus to the conversion of the latter 
into sandbags and t‘j a larjelv iucrea'^ed out part of tarpaulins. But 
perha[)S the most interestinu war development is the manufacture of 
jute canvas, wln^ i the Pussiau re . olut’on o loe more closed the priiicipal 
Euro[»ea i flax market to i^ieat Britain and Fra'ice. Over 3.000.000 
yards have Imenmade by the C'alcutta mills in 

The record of the jute industry in Bengal has been, as has been 

stated, one of almost iminterru])ted progress. 
Progress ot the industry, j r ii ■ , ^ , 

in the I olio wing table, the qumciuennial 

averages from I&79-S0 to 1908-09 fiU’ mills, capital, persons employed, 
looms and spindles are supplemented by aetuals for the last ten years, 
while the flgures iii brackets re}>resent the variations tor each period 
taking the average for the flrst quimpiennium as lOH. 

Table Xo. 34. — T^^hJe to tJte f.xpn/*sio/t of tJitjifle influstiij jjo)n 
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At the beginning of 1914 raw jute commanded abnormal prices — the 

price of group bales being Es. 82. in 
Exports 0 ? jute manu- f’^ieutta and of first marks in London £30 r-er 
ac ures. When ^var broke out these rates had 

declined to Es. oO — 55 and £27-10. and when the forecast issued in 
Septeml er indicated an unusually large crop, prices sagged badly of 
which the mills, with anticipation of a considerably enhanced dcmraid 
for military recpiriements. took advantage to secure large stocks of 
the rave material at extremely favouraOle rates. As the war proceeded, 
the submarine menace and the consequential shortage of freight 
emphasized the importance of shi}q)ing manufactured goods in all 
cases where manufacture was possible in India in order to economi>e 
tonnage. During 1914-15 the exports of jute manufactures from India 
amounted in value to nearly £17?. millions representing about 56 j er 
cent of the total value of exports of the articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured and about 15 per cent of the total exjiorts of Indian 
merchandise. There were large increased shipments to the United 
Kingdom. Russia (rid Vladivostock) bought heavily and also Japan, 
but Australia's demands were reduced ou ing to the partial failure of 
the wheat harvest. 

The prosperity of the industiy was enhanced in the following year 
(1915-10) owing to increased war demands from France and Russia as 
well as from the British Government. Labour was plentiful and while 
tlm price of gunnies rose steadily the mills were in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able still to command unlimited quantities of cheap jute. 
As regards the direction of the tiade. 40 per cent of the gunny bags 
exported went to the Allies and of the gunny cloth 52 per cent to the 
United States of America and 10 per cent to the Lbuted Kingdom. 

In 1916-17, the foreign exports of jute manufactures amounted to 
788,000 tons and the value of the trade rose to the unprecedented total 
of nearly £28 millions. 13 per cent of the gunnies went to the United 
Kingdom, while the United States of America took 50 per cent of the 
cloth exported and the Argentine Republic 11 per cent. 

One of the main features of the ex})ort trade in 1917-18 was the rise 
in the price of the manufactured article, thougli the price of the raw 
material was even lower than in the previous year and consequimtly 
though there was some decrease in the volume shi})ped. value.s rose by 
3 per cent to £29 millions, a figure which is more than double the 
average value of tlie exports in the quinquennium preceding the war. 
Larger (piantities of bags went to the United States, the Argentine, 
Japan, Egypt and South Africa but less to the United Kingdom and 
two-thirds of the total quantity < f cloth was exported to the first 
named destination. 

The year 1918-19 was one of unparalleled prosperity for the Indian 
jute mills in s])ite^of a rise in the juice of the raw material towauls its 
close, owing to a short croj) of indifierent quality and an unsettled business 
outlook. Exports of jute manufactures were freely licensed, and with 
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enhanced prices everywhere prevailing, the total value exceeded £35 
millions. Of private shipments Australia, the United States, Chile, Java 
and Indo-Chiua were the best customers for bags and for cloth the 
United States of America, the Argentine, the United Kingdom and 
Canada in that order. 

pre-war times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly 
equal to the consumption in Indian mills. Xow the latter is, as the 
table below shows, nearly thrice as great as the former. 

Table Xo. 35. — Mill cothsniiiption ai)d exports of raw jute from 191S-14. 


Period. 

1 

5Iill consumption. 

' bales.) 

Export 

(1,000 bale?.) 

Season ending .June 30tli, 1914 , 

4.374 

1 

4,310 

„ 1915 .... 

1 4.94 i 

3,046 

1910 . 

5,770 

3,157 

1917 .... 

1 

5.07S 

2.840 

1918 . . . . j 

5.447 

1.750 

1 

,, 1910 (estimated). . ' 

5,000 

2.210 


Mill consumption in U)IS-10, would, it was anticij a ted. have reached 
0 million bales, but after the armistice short time workiim was at; iin 
introduced. The greatly increased output of jute manufactures in 
India is further emphasized by the export returns. 

Table Xo. 36. — T<flnes^ prrcrHfngps aixl totals of raw and nnonijactured 
jafe f\rpartpd i a. VJTd~li and lfJlS-19 coiUrasted. 


1013-14. j 191S-in. 

Articles, - - _ 


Jute — 

Value. 

£ 

Percentage. 

Value. 

£ 

Percentage. 

Raw 

. 20,551.000 

52-7 

8,480.000 

19-5 

Manufactures 

IS.840.000 

47-3 

.35,101,000 

80-5 

Total 

39,400.000 

100 

43,581,000 

100 


Bengal accounted for 99 per cent of these exports in 1918-19, the 
entire quantity being shipped from Calcutta. JJetails of the manu- 
factures exported are given below. 
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Table No. 37 . — Details of jute 7nanujactur€s exported in 1913-14 and in 

1918-19. 


Manufactured articles. 


1 1913-U. 

1918-19. 

2\o. of bags . . . . 

1 

' 368,759,000 

5S3,.096,000 

Weight . . . . 

1 

Tons j 

325,700 

382,500 

Yards of cloth 


1.061,152.000 

1,103,211,000 

Weight . . . . 

Tons 

275,200 

292,100 

Miscellaneous goods weight 


4,200 

7,000 

Total weight 


605.100 

681,000 

Value of bags 

£ 

8.353.(X)0 

14,889,000 i 

„ cloth 

£ 

10,396.000 

19,796,000 

,, miscellaneous goods . 

£ 

99.000 

416,000 

Total 

£ 

18.849.000 

35,101,000 


Towards tlie end of 1010 tlie Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
was appointed Jute Commissioner in Calcutta to 
Ck)vernment buying effect the i^urchases of raw jute for the Dundee 

operations. milD ffy the various firms among whom the 

orders were distributed on the basis of their previous Dundee business. 
This arrangement which effected considerable economies was termi- 
nated in 1017 when a new sclieme was introduced involving purchase in 
London from selected firms. An officer designated Jute Controller was 
subsequently entrusted with the placing out of contracts in India for 
the purchase of jute manufactures for army recpiirements at controlled 
rates wliich are calculated to liave effected a saving to the Indian and 
Australian Governments of millions in lffl8 alone. The record of 
Government orders placed on ])ehalf of the British Indian. Australian 
<ind Allied Governments since 191b-lb is shown in the table below. 
Lariy in 1918 there was also effected a quick shipment of 4 million 
wheat bags to America on account of tlie Lb S. A. Food Administration. 

Table No. 38. — o/vAr-s for jute 7}ia}(ufactures in 

I9DD16, 1916 17, 1917^18 and in m8-19. 

Year. Bags. Cloth in yards. 

1915- 16 272,000,001) 41,000,000 

1916- 17 40;LOo(M>oO 148.000, 0( Ml 

1917- 18 49S,O00,o0O 267,000.000 

191840 20.5,(100,000 257,000,000 

Total . 1.378,000,000 713,0(m),000 
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Actual shipments in 1918-19 amounted to 221 million bags and 269 
million yards cloth, as compared with last year's totals of 391 million 
bags and 205 million yards chuh. Of the bags 132 million went to the 
United Kingdom : 71 J million to Egypt ’ ior orders T-i million to 
Italy : and 7 million to the Argei)tine for bagging wheat jjiirc based by 
tlo" Royal Commission on AVlieat Sup[>lies. Of the cloth. 113i million 
yards weiit to the United Kingd< an. StR- million yards to the Argentine 
and million yards to France, which took practically no bags. Some- 
wliat better rates were paid in view of the high price of the raw 
material, but the increase was in no way com}>arable to the big advance 
in valuer of ex])orts on j)rivate account. 

The tra lo names of the ])rincipal jute manufactures with their sizes, 
weight and texture are given below. The terms ' porter ' and ' shot ’ 
c(jnvs[>()ud to warp and welt. 

Taklu Xo. 39. — S5:e, evo’g/// r//u/ terUh'c of the prineipal jute nvinntnc- 

t^fres crportecL 


Otoeiiption. 

Breadth and 
length. 

WeiLdit. ' Porter & shot. 

Twill Corn-sacks 

. Ba-= 41": 

23 

2ilbs. S'X 

9 

A.Twiin 

44 

20 V 


9" 

Liverpool Tw ills 

44 , 

20 V' 

24 ., S X 

S" 

Xo.L‘ Twills . 

44 : 

2GC 

21 „ G"X 

8" 

n, TwiIL 

44 V 

21 iV 

21 „ G'< 

8' 

Grain sacks 

GO 

30“ 

d „ G'X 

S" 

Gukan Suirar Twills . 

4S . 

20 

24 <SC' 

S or 7 ' X 1 

SuLMr Tw ills 

48 

28 

24 G' : 

8" 

Heavy C's. 

40 . 

2 s 

21 „ S'X 

9' 

Li^ht C's. 

40 X 

28" 

2 „ S'X 

8 or 7" X 

K. .... 

40 

28 

1: „ Gy< 

H' 

Flour Bags 

. .. 5G 

28 

24 „ S"x 

8 "or 7" X 1 

vSalt Bag^ 

4d 

20 

U „ G X 

8" 

E. Bags .... 

40 

28 

H » d'x 

8" 

He=:^ian Cloth . 

40 


1 *S oz. 9"'X 

10" 


40 


*lo4 „ 11"X 12" 

Fine twill .sackiiri cloth 

o.") 


^14 „ my. 

12" 

Twilled saekinir 



*14 „ 8" 

S" 

Twill sa( kinti eloth . 

. . i 


*1G „ s' 

8"or 8" ' 

Twilled sar kinj 

2s 


*ir, „ G" 

8" 

Twill sacking eloth . 

20 


♦24 „ S" 

9" 


* ?(*!' \ard. 


With effect from the 1st 5Iarch 1916 the (Government of India decided 
Export duty export duty on raw jut<^ other than 

cuttings at a general rate of Rs. 2-1-0 per bale 
of l(K> lbs. e(|uivalent ap])roximateh' to an ad ralnreai diirv of 5 per 
cent. The duty on cuttings was fixed at l(> annas ]>er bale. 

Simultaneously an ex])ort duty of Rs. 16 ]>er ton was imposed on 
hessians and Rs. 10 ])er ton on sacking, corresponding to the raw jute 
rate on the material ustal in the manufacture of each class of goods. 
\\ ith effect from 1st March 1917 these ratt‘s were doubled, and now 
stand at Rs. 4-8-0 and 1-4-0 tor raw jut ' and cuttings and Rs. 32 
and Rs. 20 for hessians and sacking respectively. These duties are not 
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applicable to Biiiilipatam jute. The amount realized by this duty in 
1018-19 was £1.4*28.000. 

The rjuestion of legislating to prevent adulteration, particularly 
bv watering, of raw jute tendered for export has been trec.|uently dis- 
cussed and in 1910 the Bengal Government went so far as to draft a bill 
to deal with the evil but in the face of the opinion generally held in 
commercial circles that it would prove unworkable, the measure was 
never proceeded with. 

Thou eh there is nc) true jute [corchorus) grown outside the old 
Presidencv of Bengal and A>sam. there i^ 

Bimlipatam jute— considerable cultivation in the Bombay and 
(1) Raw. Madras Presidencies of luhtscffs cn_ni>nhnnfs 

which yiekP a fibre wlnL'li ib verv similar and can be put to practically 
the .same uses. This fibre, which is known as Deccan liemp in western 
India figuro more promine ntlv in the expoit trade under the name (»f 
Bimlipatam jute from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which it i- 
chietly shipped. The area under hibiscus cdniffihuiifs in the Bombay 
Pncsidency about 90.000 acres and in Madras between 70.000 and 
80.oo() acres. In Bomba v it is chiefly found in the Deccan and Karnatak 
and in 31adras. in the Vizagapatam and Xellore districts. The normal 
outturn in Madras may be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs. of dry fl])re 
per acre, the percentage of fi])re to dry stalks ])eing a])out Bk The 
chief ports of export are Bimlipatam. Vizagapatam and Coca nada with 
percentage shares of oS, 32 and 5 respectively. The following table 
illustrates the course of the export trade which, lacking the organisation 
oi the Bengal jute industry and dependent upon an uncertain and dimi- 
nishing steamer service at the three non-terminal ports, was greatly 
curtailed while the war lasted. 


Table Xo. 

40. — Exports of Blndipotuhi jetv {raw) from 

Mad/'a'^ pods. 


YtMT. Quantity. 

^’aluc. 


Ton<. 

£ 

!91:M4 , 

--,003 

olTg 92 

19 14- IS . 

. . . . . - 

94.SVa 

191.-}-la . 

5,saT 

84.002 

190, -17 . 

♦’.090 

112,2(is 

1917-IS . 


,V>1 

1918-19 . 

2,370 

C0.77.O 


Th(‘ pilncipal pre-war destinations were the I nited Kingdom (07 
per cent) and France (8 per cent) but in 1913-14 (iennany took b.OOO 
tons ecpnvalent to very nearly 25 per cent of the whole. Ihe sliip- 
ments of the same fibn‘ from Bombay are not se])arately distinguished. 
Th(‘ season for sliipments in Madras usually run^ from January to April 
and the unit of shipment is the steam-pressed bale of about 400 lbs. 
rope lashed. 
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{2) Manufactures. 


Thoiv^li there are three factories in the Madras Presidency which 
deal with this fibre, the principal one being 
at Chittivalsa near Bimlipatam, the exports 
of manufactures are inconsiderable. There is a good local demand 
for the bags which compete with gunnies of 'similar texture from Calcutta 
mills. There are no mills manufacturing Deccan hemp in Bombay. 


RAW COTTON, 

According to the average of the last five years the exports of raw 
cotton represent 33 per cent of the total value 
Production. materials exported from India. The 

extent of the trade depends primarily of course upon the exportable 
surplus which in turn depends upon the general harvest in India, but 
the relation of textile activity in Europe and the United States to the 
supplies available in America and Egypt has such an important bearing 
upon the prices as to be a factor of scarcely less importance. 

The world's production of cotton in pre-war times was estimated 
by Professor Todd, Secretary of the Empire Cotton Committee, at 
i!G4- million bales, and the United States of America with an annual 
]n’oduction of lo million bales was the dominating factor in the market. 
The mill consum]j»tion in the United States which averaged only 5,769,000 
bales out of l-1. 558.000 in the (|uinrpiennium 1910-15, leaving an ex- 
portable surplus of 8.780,000 bales, rose to an average of 7.600,000 bales 
in the next trieniiium against a reduced croj) of 12.872.000 bales, which 
mfMiis an expf)rtal)le surplus of 5,272,000 bales only, and the amount 
available for the world's consumpti )n is reduced by 3] million bales. 

The view has for some time been held that the production of cotton 
has scarcelv kept }>ace with the increasing deinand for cotton cloth, 
and it will be necessary for Lancashire in particular, if she is to maintain 
her place as a manufacturer of cotton goods to ta]) fresh sources of su])})ly. 
In this connection no countrv in the world offers such ])otentialities for 
making the additional contributions to the world's cotton crop which 
are necessary to restore equilibrium as India, but the ju’oblem is compli- 
cated by the doubt to what extent Indian sliort staple will really relieve 
the situation, even if, without any increase in the area cultivated, reliance 
upon more prolific types of plant, better agricultural jmictice and a more 
liberal use of fertilisers were to guarantee the proportionate increase 
in outturn which the situation demands. This problem was one of those 
referred to and considered by the Indian Cotton Committee whose report 
has just been published, and their survey of the present position of the 
Indian cotton crop is summarised in the following jiaragraphs. 

The area under cotton in India covers such a wide climatic range 
that the season for planting and picking are divergent in different parts 
of the country and while in the Punjab and Sind the crop is almost 
entirely irrigated, elsewhere it depends fiu* the most part upon the suffi* 
ciency an(l timeliness of the monsoon rainfall. 
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17,7^r),000 . 3,7:iS,000 1 21,715,000 4,4ft0,000 ! 25.188,000 4,000,000 , 20,407,000 3,071,000 



The area and yield in 1913-14 and 1914-15 were 25.023,000 acres and 
5,065,00<J bale- and 24,595,000 acres and 5.209,000 bales, respectively. 
The average yield per acre in India is between 75 and 100 lbs. of lint cotton 
only, as compared with ISO lbs. in the United States of America and 
300 t.) 400 lbs. in Egypt. 

I]i the last j)re-war yeai the value of the Indian cotton crop was 
e-tiina"elar £494 millions or 15 per cent of the world's total crop. 
In 1 91 S- 19 with the price of good Broach above 13(/., the value of the 
leduced crop gathered cannot be le'<s than £7(3 millions. 

The average area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency, including 
Sind and Native States cropped during the 
hve years ending 1918-19 was 7,073,000 acres 
of which the share of Bombay was 3,884.000 acres, of Baroda 7G9.000 
acres and of Sind 250.000 acres. 

No separate hgures are available for the }>roduction of Lancashire 
long sta[)ie cotton m of Bombay standard* long staple in the Presi- 
dency. though considerable areas are devoted to both. 

C(»tton Lirowmg trarts in the Pr< sidcncv fail into five divisions • — 


Bombay Presidency. 


(0 the area eoni})rising the greater jrart of North Uiijarat, the 
adjoining tracts of the Baroda State and the greater portion 
ot Kathiawar where the trade variety Dholeras is produced : 
(iO Southern Gujarat, including the Broach and Surat districts in 
British territory and the Navsari District in Baroda where 
cottcm. the barometer of the Indian cotton trade, is 

Clown ; 

(iff) the Bombay Deccan including the districts of East and West 
Khandesh. Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur. also the 
northern part of the Bijapur District of the Hyderabad 
State where Khaifdesh cotton is cultivated ; 

(it:) the Karnatak, comprising the districts of Dhaiwar, Belgaum and 
the greater })art of Bijapur as well as the Native States of 
Kolhapur and Sangli whence Kf^njAa-Dhanrar is obtained; 
and 

(r) tlu^ t^uritory to the left of the Indus in Sind in the Nawabshah, 
Thar and Parkar and Hvderabad districts where Sitnl cotton 
is raised. In parts of the Bijapur District ivesfertts are also 
grown as in the 5Iadras Deccan. 


Trade (.la-^itjcation. 


Staple in 
inches. 


Ginning 

percentage. 


I Average 
outturn 

Acreage. | (m l)aU“- of 
I 400 Ihs. 
ea( li). 


Khandc-h — 

Khandeth ro» etc. . 3, s'" to 4^ 8" 


3S 


2,005,000 300 <i00 


Dhoh*ra« — 

tt'agad. etc. 


0 S'" to 7/ S'" 


2 , 100,000 


585,000 


* In Tomh.iy aiiy ( utton ,u tucdh nn‘a>ui me .4 ' (i\ ( r In Jontr 1 nt tlic I.anca' 

^iiire standard i- a cuinineiLial mch nr more (oiit.cth, cotton exceeding l'\ 
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Trade cla'"'ifirat.on. 

1 Stajilc in 
inches. 

Ct liming 
percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average 
outturn 
(in ]jal(.-s <jf 
400 11 s. 
each). 

Broach — • 

Xavsari 

7, S'" to 1 ' 

31 

1.210,000 

, , 2SO.OOO 

Surat, etc. 


3:2 



Kumpta*Dharwar — ' 

Kunipta-Dharwar . 

. ' 7 S' 

-O 

1.2o0,000 

240,(K)0 

American Dliarwar 

. , G, S'' to 7, S' 

30 

250.000 

oo.WO 

Westerns 

. ' cy 


500.000 

0r>.U(_>0 

(including 

Hyderabad) 

Sind .... 

. i 3y''too, S" 

35 

245,000 

67.000 


Eaw cotton accounted for 42 })er cent of tlie total exports of Irdian 
merchandise from the Bomhay Pi esideiicy in 1918-19, the total quantity 
shipped being about 91bBO0 bales of 400 lbs. each. 

During the five years ending 1918-19 the average area cropped was 
4,-]93,000 acres equivalent to 20 per cent of 
Central Provinces and total for India, which is a higher percentage 

than that in any other jjrovince. In 1918-19 
the total acreage was 4,211,000. 

Of the total crop, about 2.000 bales of hani cotton when marketed 
pure and about 500 bales of brn'i are equal to Lancashire staple. The 
rest are all short staple cotton. Commercially they are all classified as 
Oomras, The most important tracts are the four districts of Berar and 
the adjacent districts of Ximar, Wardha and Xagpur, the main varieties 
jiroduced being {i) the Bentf tut I Ce^Hral Froviace'^ type in Berar 
and western part of Central Provinces, (0) rosp^nn in Berar and the 
adjoining tracts, [Hi) hud in the Hinganghat District and as a cold 
weather crop in the Clianda District. The acreage under huri doe^ not 
exceed 2,000. 


Trade clastification. 


Staple in Ginning 
inches. percentage. 


Average 
outturn (in 

Acreage. bales ol 
400 Ihs. 
each). 


Oomras — 


Berar and Central Pio- 
vmce>. 

5/S''toGS'' 

35 

3,700,000 

o 

o 

o 

Koseum 

4 S'' to y s'' 

4 ) 

700,000 

ISO.OOO 

Bani .... 

1 toll 

25 

10,000 

2,000 


Tile area under cotton for tlie live 
3.125,000 acres. 
2 , 100 , 000 . 


Hyderabad. 


years ending 
In 1918-19, 


191<S-19 averaged 
the acreage was 


Of the total crop realised, nearly 100,000 bales, if marketed pure, is 
up to Lancashire standard. 
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Two main varieties of cotton are cultivated — }>vn and hani. wliicL 
both come under the trade description of OohifO'y. is said to pre^ 

dominate in the Adilabad, Xizamahad and Karimuagar districts, while- 
lani, alternatively known as Hyclerabad Gao/Ofii, is the most important 
variety in the west, particularly in Parbhani andXander. In Eaichur 
and south of Clulbarga the ^resteihs cotton of Madras are found, while 
south-east of Warangal, Cota tf ad os are grown and as a mixed crop 
Khotide^i also. 


Trade ela'^sification. 


Average out- 

Staple in Ginning ^ ^ ^ turnOnbak^ 

inched. percentage. " cieage. 

each ). 


Bani (Hinganghat Bars! 
Gaorani). 

or 1 to 

29 

SSO.OOO 166,000 

Buri .... 

7,8" to r 

31 

llo.OOO acre? are returned. 
Imt this is probably 
Berar cotton -with a 

laiue mixture of upland 
American and is included 
in No. 3 below. 

Kliandc.-h 

. t S' to 5 S' 1 

i 

32 

7 .530,000 mixed with 
j lia.WO mixed with burt. 

We^^tems 

G '-" ' 

1 

2o 

5CHJ.OOO 65.000 

{including 
Bombay). 

toeanadas 

, .“/S" to T/S" 

i3 

Xo separate figures avail- 


able. 


For the quinquennium ending 1918M9, 2,388.000 acres on an average 
Madras were under cotton in the Madras Presidency 

exclusive of 22.000 acres in the Native States. 
Of the total crop about 500.000 bale-, equivalent to a half, comes 
under the Lancashire dehnition of long sta[)le and practioallv the 
wliole of the remainder except Coca ados is lonir staple cotton as 
dniined by the Bombay cotton trade. 

The cotton growing tracts in ^Madras fall into thiee well-marked 
divisions— 


(<) tlte iJeccan table land iiicliidin;^ the districts of Bellarv. Ananta- 
pur, Kurnool and Cudda]>alL in vliicdi tlie and 

KCSfcnis ar(^ ‘.irown, the former cliiriiy in tlie two hist 
named and the laiti i cliieHy in the two last named districts : 
(o) the Coromandel Coast iiaduding the U])lands of (Aintur. Kistna. 
Nellore and Goda\an (of whidi the hist nain(‘d is much 
tln‘ most imjiortant) whrr** are gi’own : and 

(///) tile southern dist]i(ts of Tinneveliy, Bamnad. IMadura. Tri- 
chinojioly and Coinil)at</]e wliere (]) ('ofHhnd/f/ (a variety 
of Anieiican ujiland, the seed of which was obtained direct 
fr<‘m (.'ambodia about 1905) nrowi* on red soils, preferaldy 
well irrigated, and (2) ee/Z/cs of wdiich ])ure 

a variety selected ]»v the Agricultural JfejiartnuTit. is mucL 
the most important vaihhy grow ii on the black soils. 



L fpcim cotton grown in the Coiinbatoie and Trichin opoly 
districts (and to a small extent in Salem) passes under the 


trade name of SaleytfS. 

Trade classification. ^^inchc^^^ 

Ginning 

1 percentage. 

Average out- 
Acreage. turn (in bales 

of 400 lbs.) 


Northerns 



7^ S'" 

27 

439,000 

65,000 

Westerns 



. C S''' . 

25 

650.000 

85,000 

Cocanadas . 



,5. 8" to 7, S'' 

23 

261,000 , 

40.000 

Tinnevellies — J 

Karunganni 



7 S" 

3 

220,000 

50,000 

Tinnevellies 



0, S''to7'S" 

27 

320,000 

84,000 

Cambodia — 

Irrigated . 



. 0, s" to ly 

30 to 33 

18S.000 

100.000 

Unirrigated 



0 , S" to 7, S" 

30 to 33 

283.000 

100,000 

Salem s — 

Uppam 



G, S" 

25 

154,000 

27,000 


Eaw cotton accounts for 10 per cent, of the total exports of mer- 
chandise from the Madras Presidency. It has been calculated that on 
an average about 300.000 bales are available for exjmrt. 

For the five vears ending 1918-19; the average area under cotton in 
the Punjab was 1,153,000 acres inclusive 
he Punjab. 129,000 acres returned by Native State-. 

The fall iji prices on the outbreak of war led to a reduction in the 
acreage in 191 5-10 to 902,000, but this was more than made good in the 
followijig year. Seventy-five ])er cent, of the cro]) is ordinarih' under 
irrigation and nearly a foitrth of the cotton grown is of l^ancashire sta])le. 

Tlirc(‘ tracts may be distinguislied : (/) the territory lying north- 
west of a line drawn from Ambala to Hissar Avhere 
cotton is cultivated; {ii) tlie Punjab (’anal colonies in the districts 
of Lvallpur, Montgomery, Jluiiig. Shah])ur. (.iujranvala and 51iiltan 
\\lHu*e Pfutjah Awerirat) is grown under irrigation ; and (iH) the territory 
soutli of a line from Hissar to Ambala where a variety of Benijals 
known as Ani(f}i~E((St P^ntjah is grown. 


Trade clas.'?ification. 


(1) Putua}) , 

(I'j Puiijdl) Anicncau 
(•9 PxTi'raP (S E Punjab) 


Staplt\ 

(.Winning 

pcrcentaiie. 

4 S" 

33 

7 S" 

32 to 33 

4, S" 

35 


' Averai:e out- 
Acrcage. tuiu fin balc5 
of 400 Ib'i, 


1,400,000 : aso.eoo 

270.000 lOo.oiy 

309.000 K'0,000 


Vox the 


(juimjueiinium ending 1918-19 the average acreage under 
_ , . cotton was 1.137,000 (exclusive of 12.000 acres 

la e Provinces. Native States. Jn 1918-19 the area was 

803.000 acres including the State of lvam])iir. 

Practically the whole of tlie cotton of tlie ])rovince is sold under the 
commercial name jBe/ygr/As' with a stajile of 3,8" to 1,8" for ordinary 
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Bcngals and of 4/8'^ to o 8'^ for rine B Only 500 bales of 

Lancashire staple are at present produced. 

Though groTvn all ov^er the provinces, the chief areas for cotton lie 
in the west in the Jinlandshahr. Muttra. Aligarh and Agra districts. 
About one-third of the total crop is irrigated. The chief varieties are 
the (!) rnited Province^, (2) ichite flower :f I Aligarh (a variety selected 
by the Agricultural Department) and (5) Caio* iJore-Aaierican (grovm 
only in canal irrigated areas). 


Trade classification. 


Length of Ginniiifr 
staple. percentage. 


Acreat^e. 


AveraL'e out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 


Bengals — 

Lnitcd Provinces 
White flowered Aligarh 

Cawnpore American 


4 S'^ (average) 3o (averafre) 
3, S" 39 ' 

7; S'" to L 31 


]. 120.000 
120.000 


290,<M}0 

24,000 


Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 


For the five years ending lblJS-19. area under cotton in the 
Central India Agenc>^ averaged 1.325,000 acres, 
en ra ndia. Indore contributed about 111,000 acres, 

Gwalior 171, Onu acres and Bhopal 145.000. 

About 7 ])er cent, of the crop, r/;.. Mfdwa cotton, if marketed pure, 
eomes under the descri})tion of Bombay sta])le. The main cotton 
growing tract is the southern })ai't of tlio w»-stern tlie two detached 
areas of which the Agency is f*om])osed. Mnlwa cotton is grown on the 
Malwa plateau and elsewhere, the ty])e known as airai ladia, both of 
which belong to the trade descri])t]oii 0o///v/^. The estiinated out])ut 
is about 320.000 Ijales. 

In Baj})Utana tln^ <tvf*iage area under cotton 

Raiputan^^r^nd Ajmer- 

exclusive of 0)4 M)0 acres in Ajmer- Merwara. 

Xo long staple variety of cotton is jjroduced. Tlie cotton tracts of 
the Agency are in the east adjacent to those of the United Provinces 
and Central India. The cotton wliich belongs to the type known as 
Rajf>f^aaa falls under tlu^ trade classiheatiou of B arjals. 

The average area undcT cotton for the iive A^ears (mding 1918-19 in 
Mysore was 121. (MjO acres. 5Iost ot the cotton 
gi'own satisties tlie Laneashire definition of long 
.staple. The chief areas are the ( 'liitaldrug and Shimoga districts, 
where the tv]>es of the adjoining districts of Homhav are produ<*e(l. 
i'iz.y Kntfipto and Dharivar-Ataertcan . But ]io ^rpaiate statisti<'s arc 
available for them. 

„ During tlie five vears Hudiia^ 1918-19. the 

Burma. • r/ ? . 

average area in Btirma imder cotton was 

254,000 acres. 

The whole crop is of short staple with the ])ossible exception of wa-gyi 
which can be brought under the Bombay description if a regular staple 
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Mysore. 


Burma. 




can be evolved. The live chief districts. Thayetmyo. Sagaing. Lower 
Chindwin, Meiktila and Myiiigyan in the dry zone, are devoted chiefly 
to ira-gale cotton which forms nearly seven-eighths of the crop. 


On the borders of the dry and wet zones in the Thayetmyo and Prome 
districts U'u-ggi cotton is cultivated and in the Shan Hills, the type 
Shan Hills. C’ollectively the three varieties are called Birrmas^ 


Trade clas^itication. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 

Bui mas — 

Wa-gale 

Wa-gvi 

Shan Hills 

. 5^ 8^'' to 0 S'' 

. 0 8" 
v 

30 

39 to 40 

25 

y 246.000 

J 

54.000 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 


Exports of raw cotton from Burma formed 8 j^er cent, of the total 
exports of mercliandise from the jirovijice in ]9]8'19. the actual quantitv 
being ov^er b3.700 bales of 100 lbs. each. 

For the five years ending 1918-10 the average area under cotton in 
Bengal was 59.000 acres, in Bihar and Orissa 
70.000 acres and in Assam 33.000 acres. In 
Bengal the chief j^roducinii areas are the Chitta- 
irong hill tracts, the districts of Bankura and ]\Iidnai)Ore and in 
Assam, the Oaro and Lusliai hills. The [>roduct of these areas is 
known as Co^nlla cotton. Th(‘ acreage in Orissa is insignificant. In 
Bihar, the districts of Saran and the Santhal Pargaiias have more than 
10.000 acres devoted to the cro]). and with the ibinchi District thev 
{jroduce the cotton called Bihar a ad Orissn , A variety known as 
Jaihia is found in scattered ])arts of Bihar and Orissa. 






Average 

Trade cla^^i^ieation. 

vStaple in 
inchc'-. 

Ginning 
percentage . 

Acreage. 

outturn 
(ill bale- <4 





10) (Us each). 

oniillas 

. 3,8" tu 4,8" 

45 

98,000 

30.000 

Jathia 

y S'" to C) s" 

17 

1 rjguTcs not 

available. 

Bibar and Orissa . 

. 3y" to 4 S" 

34 

74,(.i00 

17.000 


North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The exports of raw cotton from ( alcutta in a normal year amount 
"o .'bout <85.000 bales. 

For the five years ending 191809 the average acreage under cotton 
was 38.000 a(*res. The bulk of the croi) is 
grown under irrigation in the Pesliav-ar and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts and is known in 
rht‘ trade as Xorfh-We^t Frontin' P)oi'i}ar. Its ginning ])<u’centage 
IS 32, and as the length of its sta])le is only from 5/,^" to G/8", it 
-eareely satisfies the Bombay standard of long staple. 

In the following table the average prices of tyjiical grades of cotton 
'm the Liverpool and Bombay markets are contrasted. 
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Table Xo. 42. — Acemge pr!(e> o/ Afnerican middling cotfo)t of LiverjyooJ 
and good Broffclt coffoo of Bo)tdjog donog the loi^t f€}t geors, nt penc^ 
and decitfiol.s of a peo'og per Ih 



The etTect of the enoriuoii.s rise in price 
Exports. illustiated by the valne.s obtained for reduced 

exports sinco lb 14-lb. 

^so. 4‘’>.^ — Qooiif'ifij and lohfe of f(nr cotton exported front Irtdn, 

front 13-1 1 oniroril^. 


^^:aT. (Quantity. Vab e. 


lauMa 

1014 - 1.3 

101.3-ia 

ioni-17 

1017-lS 

lOl.s-l-i 


( w 

10.ii2<).312 
I0,;j4!e04.3 
8,8.33,007 
S.!* 1 2,: 102 
7.308.10.3 
30)70,001 


27,301 ,r>5 3 
22.32.3,031 
10,610,247 
24,067.500 
28,438.272 
20.6.55,700 


A\ ln*n th<‘ trad<^ clo^siheri accoidijiif to the port from 3 vhicli shi]*' 
nient is eilect(Ml, th<^ ])ie}Ke](lriat]n2 shaie of J)oniba\' is clearlv em- 
j)ha>ize<l. Bornba^' was alsf) alh'cttMl bv conditions operating t*' 
reduce the volume ot expoits than any other poi't except Rangoon, 
whicli alone rccoided increased sliipiufoits in IblS-lb when tlie ueuera! 
total \va■^ the low (‘>t recorded toi' se\euteen vear.>. 


Taulk 


hxpoit^ of rotr (ttfftnt from (hfftrent p(nf>^ froin PdlS-1 1 
on o'o f d,s. 




Tlie bulk of the shipments before the war went to the Far East and 
the Continent, and Lancashire has hitherto depended to an insignificant 
extent Indian cotton. According to the Cotton Control Board 

the estimated consumption of East Indian cotton in the United Kingdom 
was less than 100,000 bales in 1918 as compared with 528.000 of Egyptian 
and over 2.000.000 of American cotton. Though cotton growing 
is re})orted to be superseding opium cultivation in more than one 
province of China the war has brought into stronger relief the dependence 
of Japan upon India for unlimited supj)lies of this raw material. And 
in this connection it is of interest to record that the carrying trade of 
Indian cotton to Japan has been almost completely, at least tempora- 
rily, transferred from British to Japanese bottoms. 


Table Xo. 45. — Distribution of the cj'jjorts of raw cotton a)nong priifcfpal 

ini porting countries. 


Countries. | 

1 

1913-14, 

! 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1916-17. 

1917-18, 

i 

1 

Cwts. 

1 

Cwts. 

( W'tS. 

Cwts. 

(. wts. 

lapaii 

i 4, 817, .300 

4,434.931 

5,917,003 

0,153,531 

5.188,570 

J4ermaiiv . 

1.0S8,070 

1,239.472 




Belgium . 

1.133,083 

794.369 




Italy . . , 

848,576 

1,354.902 

1.124.100 

900.391 

553.930 

Aufetiid-Huimarv 

747,041 

585.735 




France 

524,264 

552,273 

205.457 

270.^90 

100,357 

United Kingdom 

384,914 1 

707.779 

833,028 

825,198 

1,137,500 

8pain 

166,933 1 

224,904 

239,025 

254,077 

12,443 

Hongkong 

109,581 ■ 

102.16,4 

84,771 

55,994 


China 

84,707 

140,020 

290,064 

293.248 

SS.92S 

Holla n-1 . 

2s,022 

17,!6-3 

2.030 

■ 2.5S<I 


United States 

id America , 

26.482 

30,809 

i 24.384 

14,420 

31,530 

Rusbia 

26.327 

.34 ,06)1 

937 i 

27.074 

42.611 

< Uhm* countries . 

: 39.852 

83.045 

115.302 1 

47,6.00 

! 

92,230 

Total 

10,626.312 

10,349,045 

8,853,967 > 

8.'ilJ.:j,i2 I 

7 . 308,105 


Tlie ureat falling off in ex])ortrf in 1918-19, which has already been 
referred to. is ascribed to the unprecedentedly high })rices which ju'evailed 
during the greater })art of the year, and a smaller crop. Of the 
54)79.000 cwts. shi])pod, Japan al)sorbed 2.797.000 cwts.. Italv. 411.000 
cwts. and the United Kingdom 270,000 cwts. 

With these exports must be contrasted the estimated consum]>tion 

of indigenous cotton bv Indian mills, which is 
Mill consumption. • i . i i i ^ t 

arrived at tiy deducting the (juantity oi raw 

cotton im])orted from the gross liguiM^s of mill (‘onsum])tion, Xo exac^ 

estimate of <^xtra-mill or domestic consum])tio]i is possible, but 77)0,000 

bales of 400 lbs. each is ])robablv fairly accurate. Tin' (juantity of 

hand-spun cotton is c(‘rtainly declining as handloom weavers are coming 

to depend more and more u}»on yarn from the mills. 




Table Xo. 46. — ^et consainjAlot' oj indigenous cotton by Indian fower 

iniUs. 


Year ending 30tii Juiic. 


Approximate 
quantity con- 
sumed. 


Less imports of | Xet consunip- 
raw cotton. tion. 





Cwts. 

Cuts. 

Cwts. 

1^11 



. . . 1 bjG70,.j31 

65,347 

6,605,184 

1912 



7.175,357 

823,724 

6,351,633 

1913 



7, 33b, 05b 

2os,8S5 

7,127,171 

*n)U 



7.800,961 

24,770 

7,476,182 

’*'191'. 



7,359,212 

8 s. 225 

7,270,987 

’^191h 



7,692,013 

21,847 

7,670.160 

*1917 



7,693,574 , 

40.991 

7, 65 2, 5s 3 

♦191s 



7,209,873 i 

1 

( 

93.829 1 

7,2(M),044 

* ^'ear ol?t August. 


The dihereucp.s with regard to ginuing. baling and pressing are almost 
as many as the varieties of cotton grown. In 
the Punjab and Burma, for instance, the ginners 
buy the seed cot ton, elsewhere they mostly giii on commission. In the 
south of India, however, where the ginners are also exporters, they buy 
only the lint after ginning. The greater ])art of the crop is machine 
ginned, but excej)t in Dharwar wliere the American saw' gin is used, 
chiefly w'ith roller gins. In inany of the more iiuyjortant cotton grow'incr 
centres the big Euroj)ean cotton ex]>orteis have their own gins. 

Though the loose bundles of gnuied radton if intended for Indian 

_ , . mills are sometimes onh' lialf ru'essed in old 

Baling and pressing. r i ' i ^ i n ' i. 

lashioned screw [jjesses. the bulk is steam 

pressed in steel lioojied ])ales ujicountry and so railed dowm to the port. 

The density of the pressing varies from 16 to 6b lbs. ])er cubic foot. 

The greater part of the Indian eotton ero]j is sent to Bombay w'here 
it is stored in the open air at the Potton ( Jreen at Colaba. ex})osed not 
only to the w'eather but also to serious risk of fire. Until July 1918. 
there W'as no single bodv contrrdliiig dealings in raw eotton and transae- 
tioiis were carried on under tlu‘ rules of eitlier the Bombay Potton Trade 
Association or the Bombay Pot ton Exchange, mostly of the former, 
thourih adhesion to (uther se,t of rules w'as voluntary. Since July 1918. 
all cotton transactions in Bombay have been controlled by the Cotton 
Contracts Board, originally appointed under tlie Defence of India rules 
but now formally constituted under Bombay Act I of 1919. The Board 
consists of an official chairman and six memhers nominated 1)V Povern- 
meiit and five elected, two by the blillowners* Association and three 
by the inembeu's of the Clearing House, and contracts not in conformity 
with the rules promulgated by them are not enforceable at law'. Their 
exchange and aiffiitration rrioms adjoin the (V>tton (^reen w'hich it i> 
under contemplation to remove to a more convenient site at Sewui. 
The Act from w'hich the Board derives its authority is to remain in 
force for a maxiimiin period of two years from the signing of peace. 
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Before the expiry of that period it is hoped that a single, thoroughly 
representative, association will have been formed to take over permanent 
control of the trade. 


Unit of sale and ship- 
ment. 


Kapok. 


The units vary at the different ports. In Bombay the unit of sale 
is the candy of 784 ibs., in Karachi the maund 
of 8d lbs., in Calcutta the bazaar maund of 
82j-y lbs., and in the south the candy of 500 lbs. 
generally. Quotations for export to the United Kingdom are generally 
per lb. c.i.f- Shipment is made from Bombay in bales of 392 to 500 lbs. 
and from Karachi in bales of 400 lbs. Calcutta adopts the bale of 
392 lbs., while at the Madras ports the weight varies from 400 to 500 lbs. 

For freight purposes all cotton is taken on measurement, one ton 

„ . , being equal to 40 cubic feet. Ordinarilv one 

Freight. i .. 

hundred bales of 400 lbs. each will measure 

between 25 and 26 tons. In Tuticorin, however, where Ctw^hodia and 
TittuerelUes are usually shipped in bales weighing 500 lbs. the com- 
pression is so great that one hundred bales measure only 19 tons approxi- 
mately, i.e,, five bales to the ton. 

Kapok or silk-cotton which may l)e conveniently noticed here is the 
floss obtained from the seed capsules of the 
white flowered €i'iode}ul ron anjfactvosinnJ^ which 
grows in the hot moist tracts of western and southern India and of 
Burma. The fibre is too short, light and smooth to be easily spun unless 
as an admixture with other flosses, and its chief use is in upholstery for 
filling cushions, etc., where it has the advantage, unlike ordinary cotton, 
of not readily 1) ailing. On account of its buoyancy and freedom from 
water logging it is also in great demand for life belts. The chief sources 
of supply for the European markets are the Dutch Indies and. to a 
smaller extent, Ceylon where the tree is widely cultivated for the floss, 
while in India, no systematic planting has yet been attempted and 
the export was until recently so insignificant that no separate statistical 
records were kept of it. Even now while the internal trade has dove- 
lope<l considerably, the cpiantity shi}>])ed is small and probably the total 
is swelled by shipments of the floss obtained from the hoaibax )H(daba- 
ricata, the red silk (jotton tree, wliich is of much commoner occur- 
ence in India than the white, bnt is incorrectly called kapok. In 1914-15 
the total was 16, GUO cwts. and in the two snl)se(pient years 16. GOO and 
13.000 cwts, valued at about £25,000, the chief markets being the 
United Kingdom and Italy, Before the war there were some shi]v 
merits to Cermany, Holland and Belgium also. Exports are confined to 
Calcutta and Bombav. 


The unit of sale iii Calcutta is the pound and shipment is made in 
pressed bales, rope-bound, weighing two maunds nett. In Bombay 
sales are per candy of 784 lbs. or ])er maund of 28 lbs. while shipment 
is effected in pressed liales weighing from 2 to 21 cwts. Quotations for 
export to the United Kingdom are per lb, c.if. 


* Bomb>(x pentandrum. Linu» 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Ot tlie cotton j^roduced in India it may be said in general terms that 
half is exported raw. and one quarter in the form 
of yarn, while the balance is manufactured into 
yarn and cloth in Indian mills. The chief centre 
A the cotton trade and cotton manufacturing industry is Bombay. 


Progress of the 
industry. 


f'otton manufactures now represent about 21 per cent of the total yalue 
of Indian manufactures exported and about 5 per cent of the total 
export trade of the country. In 1918 the total number of cotton mills 
in India was 269 with 6,614.269 spindles and 114.805 looms. The first 
cotton mill in India was started in 1838 at Goosery near Calcutta and 


the first to be opened in Bombay dates from 1853 with 5,000 throstle 
spindles. 


In the last twenty years the number of spindles has increased by 
50 per cent, and the number of looms is nearly three times as great, 
but the tendency has been to enlarge existing mills rather than open new 
ones. Indeed India at the outbreak of war ranked as fourth among the 
countries of the world manufacturing cotton textiles, being exceeded by 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany only. The table below 
shows the progress made during the last forty }'ears. Statistics for 
1918-19 are not available vet. 


Table Xo. 47. — Profjress of the ro(fo)( and indostnj 

in hfdiff Attfp flip near 1^7U-S(), 



Year. 


X umber of 
milK in 

i 

Pei'jon^i 

pmjiIoyf'O. 

XrMliKK OF 

Looni^. ' 


IsTa-sO 



5S 

.30.537 


1,470,830 

lSSS-80 



loo 

02.120 

22,150 

2,070,022 

1808-00 



174 

150.132 

37,288 

4,403,342 

1008-09 



233 , 

230,S27 1 

74,502 

5,000,530 

1000-10 



245 

232.381 , 

80,171 

0,142,551 

1010-11 



254 

230. s70 ' 

84,027 

0.340.075 

1011-12 



258 

23r),S47 

87,040 

0,427,181 

1012-13 



200 

25S,55 1 

01,. 785 

0,405,012 

101:M4 



204 

200.8 17 

oo.*;.s8 

0,020,570 

1014-1.^) 



, 25 "» 

200,440 

103,311 

0,. 508, 108 

1015-10 



207 

202.100 

108,417 

0,075,088 

1010-17 



207 

277. .370 

110,812 

O,07(blo2 

1017-18 



200 j 

284,054 

114,805 

0,011,209 


Of the total numlier of mills in India 173 an* in tlie Bombay ]h*esi- 
denry, 14 in Bengal. 19 in tin* Unit<*d Brovinces, 13 in Madras, 9 in 
Oentral Brovinces and Bf*rar. 4 in the Bunjab. I in French India and the 
le^t in Native States, including om* at Guilon in Travancore. The mills 
of the Bombay Bresidency (chiefly situated in Bombay (Ity and 
Abmedabad) produce about 75 ])er cent of tlie yarn spun and 87 pei 
cent, of the cloth woven. There are also an unascertainable number 
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of handlooms all over India ^yorking cliiefly with yarn supplied from 
spinning mills though hand spinning has not altogether died out. 
From a statement compiled by the Industrial Commission it would 
appear that the mill-made and foreign yarn available for handloom 
weavers averaged in the quinquennium 1908-09 to 1913-14 over 250 
million lbs. annually (after allowance had been made for manufactures 
of rope and twine) against an estimated intra-mill consumption of 222 
million ibs.(<'0 


Table Xo. 48. — Q^Kinfitu in lbs. of mill-made and foreign garn available for 

Junallomn u'eavers. 


l 

Particulars. 

1 

Averaue of | 

lS9b-<J7-^1901-02. 1 

Averase ot 
lOOS-09— 1013-14. 

r by Sea 

1. Yarn imported . . . 

Lh\ land 

2. Yarn made in Indian mills . . . . 

Lbs. 

44,<J.57,S12 : 

LOOS 

478,000.044 

Lbs. 

41.748,910 

79,744 

048,559,400 

Total 

517.050.804 

000.888,054 

y.y-e.i 

a. Yarn ex no i ted . . . 

( by land 

200.807,027 

7,010,004 

200,881,400 

14.081.004 

Total 

217,007,001 

215,408.804 

I. Xett quantit\' available in India 

o. ■t riotli made in Indian milb 

0. J Equal to y.irn ..... 

7. Yarn (inilbmade) a\ailablf‘ ibr bandlouni 
'weaver" (col. 4— eol. b). 

800,048,878 

! 0S,72S,9n0 

1 

i 88.150,812 

212,708.001 

474,024,750 

248,017.909 

222,248,183 

252,070.017 

* Fneludimj; if‘-e\poit. 

T All woven 'Aood". 

j; ( 'aif ula+i'd it tli*' mte ot lOO 1)> 

\ain=112 lb.. (4nth. 


Tlir <ca-bome tra(h‘ vtati^tic^ do not >u])p()rt the allegation ^ome- 

tiiiu^< advanetal that India exports raw ('otton 
Production ot yarn. . . i t 

and repur(*has('s it as yarn, tor Japan, the 

<'oiintrv whieh pi'tMlonhnates in the foi’iner market (45 per cent.; is 

responsible for le>s than 2 ])er eimt. of the total imports of yarn. The 

yarn produced in the cotton mills in tln^ last eleven years is shown in 

the next table. 


(a) «>t’ tlie Iiul.an Iiulustrtal ( 'oinmi^sinii — A|)pen(lj\ F, p. 8. 
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In the early days of the industry the manufacturers of cotton textiles 
were concerned chiefly with the production of lower counts of yarn for 
shipment to China and for use on indigenous handlooms, but the 
tendency in recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, 
supplementing Indian supplies with imported long staple cotton. The 
great difference between the Lancashire and Eastern cotton spinning 
industries may be illustrated by the following. Of the world's spindles 
3D per cent are in the Lmited Kingdom, but they consume only 16 per 
cent by weight of the world's cotton crop, while India and Japan with 
one-sixteenth of the total spindles employ one-fifth of the world's crop. 

It is interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium and fine 

- ^ ^ yarns with the production of similar description^ 

Imports of yam. ; t t 

bv Indian mills. 


Table Xo. 50. 

1 

1 

o 

cofcl production of cotton yaru 
1918-19 coiitradcd. 

ih 1913-14 a),d 



1913-14. 


lOlS-19. 


Yarn. 

i 

C^uaiitity ' 
in lbs. 

rtToenta^e Pure* nta::^' 

01 or 

cla':.'. total. 

Quantity j ^ 
in lbs.' 1 

’fret'Ut.iiiL 

oi 

dav.. 

pi^rct'ntai? 

or 

total. 

No-. 1 to 25 — 



1 

i 



Imiian 

hln 

09 65 84-83 

53S,295 000 j 

9? 45 

S2 41 

Importt.J . 

2.150.000 

35 

8p:o OOo , 

1 55 

1 


XrK. to 40 — 




I 

( 


Iiidian 

t. 2 711,000 . 

69 64 S 02 

71.9o0.00O j 

79 24 

1 1 > - 1 

liiiportMl . 

'27. .144 Ol'o 

:io 36 

IS S49 000 i 

•20‘7o 


Xos. aboM 4U — 



j 

I 



Indian 

•; 377.1100 

•JO 05 4o 

\ 

4 7^0,000 i 

1 

41 54 


Iniportt-tl . 

7.b59 000 

o9 95 

6.73 4 ooO 

1 

oS 45 


XoTtl. 

72ti.‘j4S.(too* 

loo 

b5J.13t>.OOU*' 


] 1)1 1 


* Tnoludes import'; of merccrisetl and unspecified doscri])tion? ( f and yarn. 

While the war lastc<l Indian mills have lieeu sjMiining less and lo>s 
of the lower counts. Of counts 1 to 10 the total was 87 million pounds 
in 1018-19 as (‘()mpared witli l-)Oj milli<m ill 1013-11 and the dro]) in 
fuiunts 1 1 to 20 was about 47 million jxumds. On the ether liand in 
counts above 20 theia^ was a eonsiderablt‘ rise ])arti('ularlv in counts 
abov(‘ 40 wliieli may be diu^ partly to the demands of the luindloom 
weavers of liner products whi(*li import eis were for a variety of reasons 
unable to satisfy. There is a ])ros])ect of India before long being 
able to command considerabh^ rjuantitii^s of long stajib* cotton fr<uu 
Uganda, but even if this materialises, it is regarded as doubtful in well 
infoniu‘d (piarters whether the tendency to s])iii moro yarn of higher 
counts will be maintained after the war. ])articularly if there is any 
further appreciation in the gold value of the rupee. In 1012 and 1913 
tlu‘re had been a marked decline in the spinning of counts between 
31 and 40 in Indian mills. 



In the next table will be found the estimated production of woven 
goods in all the power mills in India during 
the last four years. Xo exact estimate of 
the production of tlie handlooms scattered 
over the ('ountrv can be attempted, but- it is probably in the neighbour- 
hood of 2bn. OOO.OUO lbs.* 


Production oi woven 
goods. 


Tadx.e Xo. .j1. — Ah^tt'nti of the [ih Ihs.) of icocen 

(foods pt (jd if('('d ni the cotfoit noils m Indni d>nie<j the f ()}()' ijeo.i's. 


tlanufactiiif'^s. 

uji-vm. 

19111-17. 

1917-lS. 

191S-19. 


(Quantity. 

• .Quantity. 

(Quantity. 

Quantity. 


Lh.-.. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

tU'ey and Iteached pieL‘t"L'0<_)(U 


:^74.S5 1.44:3 

20S.772.199 

257.8:39.998 

C'olriuied pieceirood' 

SI. 0(1:3,755 . 

9s.:351,0()5 

100.751 S5:3 

170,711,011 

<_dvy and coiouied iroo<ls other 
than })iec<‘;iuo<l'*. 

2.rM.nry2 | 

:3.ll:3.L^so 

:3, 039, 42:3 , 

1 

, :3, 743,704 

i 

H«)'<ierv . . 

:>50.O77 

409,7!H> 

349.373 

260,968 

Mneellaueou'^ 

.:tss.ss:3 

059.079 

1.038,317 1 

1,826.837 

(,'otton L^ood-^ mixed with ''ilk 
ot uoul. 


j42,05:i 

253,004 

307,165 


o52.254,.755 i 

:i77.72S,Si0 

3sl, 404,100 

1 

349.58' (,450 


The production of grey and bleached goods thus represents about 
two-thii'ds of the whole, thoucrh the ]jroportion of c'oloured goods is on 
the inereaftc. 

TaulK Xo. o' 1.~ Qnnntlfy and r(ih((‘ of t,i jtorfs o/ <‘of(on tn(f Hitfuetaees, 


\ A K N . 


JUecevoods. 


T . 




■ 






< ^ n ri n 1 1 1 \ . 


(^ii.uitity. 

\'alne. 



( L hut 1 4 

r 

/ 1 lilt of 




1.0 lO jb- } 


1 ,000 \ aids. ) 


I9e'9 

10 

227.:;o4 

(>.172,720 

94,137 

i.:}<'4,037 

1910 

LI 

1.^3.125 

5.74!h:9i9 

99.78S 

1,409,255 

1911 

12 

151. 4SS 

5,0(>0.097 

si, 429 

1,311,084 

1912 

13 

2o:k!Mil 

0.01 1.230 

, s(>,512 

1,399,070 

1913 

14 

107. 97s 

0.551.S73 

89.233 ! 

1 ,424,58:3 

1914 

15 

l:53.(d!> 

1.190.9S7 

<>7.191 

1,058,489 

1915 

10 

H>0,231 

1,015.244 

113,105 

1 .044.024 

1!»10 

17 

lt')''.9se 

5.j99,:i9:{ 

2<>:ks45 

3,(i5(<,s23 

1!»17 

IS 

121.79S 

5.013,14! 

ls9,4.‘0 

3,692,162 

191S 

19 

. . . . o:i.79'S 

4, si 5.549 

149,071 

4,301,2<S7 

* 

tien 

('ale 

that 

ulated aeeeKlnnr to the foiiniil.i a})pro\ed b\ the i3enibay .Mill Ownei.s' A'^'^ocia- 
10(1 ib«,. f>t v.iTU \ lebl 112 ll)>. of floth. 


Separately reeotded only 111 17. 
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The exports of yarn were, while normal conditions pievailed, four or 
five times as valuable as the exports of piece- 
Exports ot yarn. goods, but these latter have greatly increased 
since 1916-17. In pre-war times the chief participants were China, 
(chiefly throuuh Hongkong). Asiatic Turkey, the Straits and Aden. 

The exports of yarn to foreign destinations in 1918-19 are shevm in 
the next statement according to the port of shipment. Bombay has 
always enjoyed a pre])onderating share of the trade. 


Table Xo. o3. — Q^un^rttij of cotton yorti and tivist cj ported in 1918-19 
and the share of the prinvipal ports. 


Quantity. 


Percentage. 


Bombay . 
Calcutta . 
Tiiticorin 


Lb^- 

b:2. .352,331 
753. 7b2 
241, OUO 


b3,797.H00 


The total volume of ex])()rts in 1918-19 fell by nearly 50 per cent, 
owing to high rates prevailing for raw eotton in India, which so enhanced 
the price of yarn as to encourage unprecedented arrivals of Japanese 
and Chuiese yarns at Bombay. Since the close of the year, however, 
the temporal' V ])oycott of all Japanese goods iii China has reviv^ed the 
demand for Indian varn in that country. 

The exports of cotton manufactures other than yarn bear a veiy 

^ ..... small ])ro])ortion to the total out])ut of the mills. 

Exports ot cotton manu- rm h r . , r / i u i 

tactures exports oi cotton manuiactures. classified 

according to descriptions, have been as follows 

since 1913-11. 


Talle Xo. 51 . — Valaes of the es ports of cotton ma nafactares (o//nv ilnnt 
yarn and t^rlst) since 1913-14 cla-'<sificd acvordnaj to des(‘rf ptions. 


l>i "C-riptioii'. ot 
cotton manufuc' 

U)i:M4. 

1914-15. 

1913-l(b 

1919-17. 

1!)17-1S. 

l!)is.pa 









t 

b 

V 

V 

£ 

r 

Pit ( (•;j;ou(l-, un'v . 

t7:’>,s<)2 

343.317 

39S.249 

1,999.749 

1,130,404 

1.22l.:U4 

.. wliito 

11.912 

3.347 

7.:U)9 

3l.s:u 

33,0!a 

99.980 

,. r-()luur(‘<L 







eniit('(l ami 






1 


93S.779 

' 797, S3l 

i 1.129,999 

l.!U9.243 

, 2,47(s7G7 

2,!hS9,^93 

Hamlkon li i c f > 


j 



1 


diid sliawfi 

.34,3S.3 

37,22r> ! 

97.78!) 

17,979 

i 29.719 

10,994 

thread . 

1 1.S70 

3,083 

11.283 

IS, 399 

' S).123 

1 1.027 

lloNK'iy 

9,b9S 

.3..3l>0 ' 

9.433 

12,939 

! 10,937 

30,399 

Otlu'r^orts 

2 l.3b3 

23,941 ' 

23.3!)0 

99,790 

i 19S,124 

1 

13S,73'' 

Toiai. 

1.323,099 

, l.U9,393 

j 

■ 3,7!*3.90t 

i 3,s49,495 

1 

L3t4,<a( 
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Tlie chief markets for eottun cloth ^\oven in India are those colonies 
and coiuitiie> in which there is a considera})le Indian immigration. 
Bombay is the principal port r)i shipment for chadors and dhootis, 
T rJofh.<f'^ and dontesttcs, the principal destinations being Aden. East 
Africa (including • t^erman* and Portuguese Ea^t Africa), Persia, Zanzibar, 
the Straits and Baluchistan {rlci Karachi), while coloured lucgis and 
saris which go chiefly from Madras are shipped to the Straits Settlements, 
Cevlon and Sumatra. 

As an example of handlooin weaving for export, the trade in Madras 
handkerchiefs may be cited, which are shipped to the United Kingdom, 
though their ultimate destination is chiefly Africa. These so-called 
•' handkerchiefs ' are made with -lO.s to 60 n in pieces 8 yards by 3. 

Of the ports participating in the exjiort trade. 51 per cent, went 
from Bomba V. ami 40 ])er cent, from Madras, calculated u])on the totals 
for the la>t ^nv-war year, but in the siiecial conditions governing freight 
while war lasted. Bombay ha^ captured a much larger share of the trade. 


Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as made 
m India, one resembling the woollen pile carpet 
Cotton carpets. with warp, weft and pile all of cotton yarn 

and the commoner kind without any pile and with the same design on 
both sides. The latter are produced in three princij)al iovm>~darfS 
(bed carpets). ^Itairacji^ (floor carpets) and jattannaz'^ (prayer mats). 
This distinction of terms i,'^ not ]iowev<u' strictly ()b^crved and all pileless 
rot ton carpets are commonly de^ignated dares. In the dari proper, 
the pattern generallv consists of stripes of various colours, blue and 
white being the favourite combination, but flowers and geometrical 
-hapes are not infrequently woven into the body of the falmic. The 
looms on which dftrts arc woven are generally horizontal and tlie dyes 
formerly in use were indigenous vegetal^le dyes. ]>rincipally indigo, but 
the chea])ne<^ of aniline dye,^ has led to tlie increasing adoption of tlie 
latter. The weavers in m()>t of the proviiu'cs are poor Mahoinedan or 
low caste Hindus and the organisation oi the trade largely depends on 
a ->vstem of advances ])y htahaja/is or middlemen who sell the outturn 
at the big trade centre^. J)arfs properly so called are generally pur- 
chased in the piece, while floor carpet are sold liy the yard or by 
weight. 


The chief centro^ of naniufaiUuro are Bareilly. Aligaili. Agra, (.’awm 
pore. Farukhabad. 5Ioradabad and Etawah in tlie ITiited ITovinces. 
The (/''//■ oy of Agra are noted for til eir finish, tho.'.e of Bareilly for their 
heapne^s and durability and of Alignrh for the closeness of the stitch, 
d'he industry is expcinding in Bawn}>orc wIutc large mills under 
European and Indian manageniont are mamifacturJiig with machinery 
larger >izes .'suitable for tent^ and bungahms and turning out consi- 
derable quantitie.s for export to England and America. Other proviiice.s 
where cotton carpets are made are tlie Bunjalo chiefly in the districts of 


* A grey caht.o. -o called from an old trade mark, 
~ In the < entral Province.^, jfi-narmz. 
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Multan, Amballa and Hoshiarpur. the Delhi Province, the Bahawalpur 
State. Patna city, and the Champaran and Shahabad districts of Bihar 
and Ayyampet, Bhavani. Adoni and Kurnool in the Madras Presidency 
where the local name for these carpets is jamkalam. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency a not inconsiderable industry is carried on in some of the Deccan 
districts. It is also a popular jail industry in nearly every province. 

No separate statistics are maintained of the exports. 


GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Rice. 

Although in favourable seasons, barley, millets and pulses are ex- 
Production ported in considerable quantities from India, 

the most valuable exports included under the 
head ‘ Grains and Pulses ' have invariably been rice and wheat, their 
aggregate values representing about 90 per cent, of the whole. The 
world production of cleaned rice has been calculated* as in the 
neighbourhood of 60,000,000 tons exclusive of an entirely empirical 
estimate of 30,000,000 tons for China. India’s share of this grand 
total of 90,000,000 tons may be taken approximately at 10 per cent., 
and though her average exports seldom exceed 7 per cent, of her total 
estimated production, she is nevertheless the largest exporter of rice 
in the world. India's export trade in rice is less susceptible to 
seasonal influences than is the case of the majority of food grains 
because in Burma, which contributes the greater part of it. a failure of 
the rains is unknown. The volume of export to foreign countries 
is however affected by crop shortage in other paits of India. 


Table No. bo. — Exports of rice according to provinces front 1909-10 

in rot Old -figures. 



) 


PRoVIN(.r&. 


1 itlAL 

1 

V.Ml. 

! 

Jliiinni. j 

r>t‘n<4 il. 1 

i 

MvUlras 

Lombav I 
and ‘ ' 

Siml. 

Qn.iutity. 

Vallir. 

Tro-war — 


Tel.-. ! 

Toil- ^ 

1 1 

Tons 

Tniib. 

i 

j Tun?. 

£ 

Annual a\rra‘ 4 '“ for 
iiinin — I'.Mi'j.lo to 

191 ;-l 1 . 

! 

■)74,UOi) j 


60 ('((.(('I 1 

1 2 59> OOo 

I.') lo7 Ooo 

10rM4 . 


’ HI 

:).i7.noo 

I,')") ,0(111 

>2.000 

j 2 420.000 

17. ">99,000 

Wai yeaii^ — 





1 





j 1,1 r>j Mio 

17ll DHU 

5.01 lu 

6 6. (MX) 

t 

! l,“>6'^.((0(i 

11,330 ooo 

iDi'.-in 



7'>.oi)(i 1 

:i'59 000 

j SO,O0O 

1. '540.000 

10,192 (loo 

1916-17 


1 l,lS6/niO 

61 niHi 

IS 1,000 

! ir.4,000 

' l,"»sr>. 0 (>o 

12,5326.('oo 

1917-18 


1 l,l99.(Hai 

71 .UtH) 

171,000 

( 196,000 

]' 1,9.39,000 

13 774,000 

1918-19 


1 1,611.000 

153,000 

96,000 

1 

i 1 7)7, 000 

2,018,000 

15.310.000 


* Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. XV, April — June 1917, page 254. 
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Any failure of the inoiisoou in India at once creates a remarkable infla- 
tion of values in Burma to which the range of prices in foreign markets 
does not usually respond. Prior to 1910-11 the average exports of rice 
from India did not exceed two million tons : but the trade subsequently 
expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports amounted to 2| million tons. 
The aggregate for 1913-14 was a little less than 2|- millions. 

The effect of the war upon this trade was very marked as the 
above table illustrates. The principal causes of 
Effects^ot^war upon shrinkage in exports from Burma and Bengal 

in the first three war -years were the loss of 
enemy markets and shortage of shipping. In the last three months of 
the official year 1917-18. the Home Government's recj[uirements of rice 
and the allocation to Rangoon of a considerable amount of tonnage 
enabled over one-and-a-half million tons to go forward. In normal 
years the market for Indian rice in Ceylon is ])retty constant, aggre- 
gating about 300.000 tons annually. A satisfactory feature of the 
statistics ot exports to Europe is however the increasing volume of 
ex]>orts direct to the United Kingdom. 

Table Xo. bG. — Direct exports of rice to the U/dted Khigdont dirrinq the 

last six years. 


1913-U. 1914-15. 


Tons 


1GL409 


211,794 


1915-16. 


297.142 


1910-17 


1917-18. 1918-19. 


.321,452 j 52.3,174 252,010 


Before the war a good deal of Indian rice was cleaned aiid polished 
in Germany and Holland before it ri^aclied the United Kingdom. The 
]>re-war freight rate to the United Kingdom from Rangoon for rice was 


Principal recipients. 


in the neighbourhood of 2b shillings j^er ton : at the time of the declara- 
tion of the armivStice tln^ ( b)vernment rate was 12b shillings and for 
outsi<lp st(^amers lOU shillings and upwards. 

Of India's total ex])orts about 47 ]j(U' cent, went in ])rf*-war da vs to 
EurojiC, 12 per e(*nt. To othei' Asiatic countries 
(Ceylon, tin* Stiaits da])an, etc.), 

the remaining 11 ])er cent. ])(‘ing distiibnted amongst Afiic'a, the West 
Indies and South America. About half tin* volium* rd ex])orts is for 
consum])tion as foorl, the reinaimh*r heiTig utiiiz(‘d jiartlv for food and 
partly for tin* inaTiufaetTire of spirits and starcli. Germanv was India's 
c]ii(*f individual customer, accounting, with Au.dria-JIungarv, on the 
average for the five years ejiding lORM \ for 22 per ce]it. of the whole. 
Holland took 10 ])(*r cent.. (Vylon b‘>f per ec]\t and tln^ Straifs Settle- 
ments 1 2) ])er cent. Jaj)an and .la\a we?’e also at varioim times con- 
sideiable ciistomers. Direct Trad<* with tin* W'est Indies lias de,veloped 
cortsidera]>]y diiritig tlie wuv. The flemaiids of Cuba wcr<* piaAUously 
met liy re-<*x])orts r)f Rangoon rim*. praetieali\' all Straits, ytadify. from 
Idveipool or by (lermau millejs with similar or })ettt‘r qualities produced 



from cargo rice purchased in Burma, Direct .^hi 2 :)ments, chiefly from 
Calcutta, only in one year exceeded 2,500 tons. The exports from Burma 
to Cuba in 1915-16 amounted to 28,071 tons and in 1916-17 to 75,451 
tons, the corresponding figures for Calcutta being 7,176 tons and 10,199 
tons respectively. If more freight had been available the Calcutta 
figures in this and the following year would have been largely increased. 
In 1918-19, the strict rationing estabhshed just before the new Burma 
CYoj) came on the market disappointed many prospective buyers. The 
Bengal rice which goes to Cuba is of a equality grown chiefly in the 
districts adjoining Calcutta for which there is little or no demand in 
India. 

Burma practically has a monojDoly of the export trade in rice and also 
makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in other 
parts of India, because the ratio of acreage under rice to population is 
so high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that of Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras who grow more rice but have to meet a much higher 
internal demand. The Burma trade represents between 70 and 75 per 
cent, of the whole. The Madi'as trade is practically confined to Ceylon 
and Mauritius. 

The acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India in the last 
^ six years according to the forecasts issued by 

the Department of Statistics are as indicated 
in the following table. 


Table Xo. 57. — Acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India 

from 1913-14. 


Year. 

Area. 

1 

Exports 

Production. (rice not 
in the husk). 

Percentage 
of 4 to 3. 

1 

2 

3 

t 

4 

5 


Acres. 

Tons. 1 

Tons. 


1913-U 

. 7(VM >8,000 

30,1:38,000 

2,419,850 

8 

1914-lj 

77,000,000 

28,244,000 

1,538,300 

5i 

1915-10 

78,6Ti>,000 

33,200,000 

1,339,800 

3 

1916-17 

. , 81,020,000 ; 

35,442,000 

1,584,750 ' 

4} 

1917-18 

80, DOS, 000 ' 

3(v79 1,000 

1,910,884 

5 

1918-19 

70,7:31,000 

j 1 : 1 , 090,000 

2,017,91(1 

8 


In addition there is an estimated ]U'oductiou in the Native State> 
which is roughly placed at 1.000,000 tons. The yield per acre for British 
India is about 8i cwts., which compares very unfavourably witli Jci})an 


K 



and Egypt where it is between 21 and 22. The area in the principal 
provinces in 1917-18 and their percentage are shewn below. 

Table Xo. 58. — Acreage under rice according to provinces in 1917-18. 


ProvincG?. 


Acres. 


Percen- 

tage. 


Bengal .... 






20,962,000 

26 

Bihar and Orissa 





. I 

13,646,000 ' 

194 

Madras .... 





i 

ll.r.55,000 


Burma .... 





1 

10,So:l,000 

13 

United Provinces 






7,417,000 

9 

Central Provinces and Eerar 





1 

5.271,000 

6J 

Assam .... 





, 1 

4,802,000 

6 

Bombay {including Sind) . 





. 1 

3,081,000 

4 

Pinjab .... 






1,005,000 

1 


Total . I su,*joS.000 100 


Eice in the husk before hulling is known as paddy. After hulling 
it becomes rough rice and after pearling it 
becomes cleaned or ivhite rice. The broken 


Terms employed. 


grains of rice are separated (Uit and sold as coodtc or hhood. while the 
higher grades of rice are subject to a further process of polishing on 
sheepskins with the object of removing any rice meal which may adhere 
to the grain. Xo chemicals whatever are used in this polishing pro- 
cess or in any other process connected with the milling of rice. Cargo 
rice contains 5 to 20 per cent, of unhusked rice, ?.e., paddy, and, if 
exported in this form to Europe, is subject to further milling on 
arrival there. The ratio of paddy to rice by weight depends entirely on 
the quality of rice produced. In the case of specials it may be taken as 
of 8:5, but the ratio for better qualities is lower. 

For boiled rice there is no market in Europe, but there is a consider- 
able demand for the grain in this form in India and also in countries 
where Indian labour is employed such as the Federated Malay States 
and Ceylon. The process may be roughly described as follows. The 
paddy is soaked in water, for from forty to eightv hours according to 
grain and season and boiled for twenty to forty minutes and dried 
before husking. This business is largelv in the hands of small milleis 
in out of the way places where there is plenty of room to spread the 
rice after steaming to dry in the sun though artiticial drying is m»t 
unknown. This parboiled rice has a higlier nutrient value, owing to 
its lighter milling and though when husked it has a yellow tinge it 
be‘COiues white when eooked and kf^eps l)etter afterwards, wliicli is 
a great asset when rice is ]»re])ared overnight to bo eaten the following 
(lay. Attempts are being made in Itangoon to evolve a more scientilic 
process for the production of parboiled rice ])ut it cannot be said that 
my emirely satisfactory ]>lant has y(‘t becur elal)orated. 


In the official Indian trade returns rice meal is merged in the general 
heading ‘ Bran and Bollards.’ The total quan- 
nce mea . export^'d under this item in 19T1-15 "VN'as 


194,588 tons of which 183,697 tons were shij^pecl from Burma and the 
Burma exports are known to consist entirely of rice meal. The 
United Kingdom was formerly the principal customer for Burma rice 
meal as cattle fodder, taking about 120,000 tons each year and before 
the war the Straits Settlements and Germany came next in importance 
taking about 30,000 to 40,000 tons each. In 1917-18 the exports 
declined from 143,888 tons valued at £247,000 to 22,115 tons valued at 
£18,800. Shipments to the United Kingdom which exceeded 100,000 
tons in 1916-17 fell to 3,380 tons and the average f.o.h, price was Rs. 13 
(175. -id.) per ton as against Rs. 26 (£1-14-8) in the previous year. 
At the end of 1917-18 there were probably not less than 100,000 tons 
accumulated at the mills and available for export had freight been forth- 
coming. In 1918-19 there was little improvement in the market, but 
vith prices falling to the neighbourhood of Rs. 8 (105.-8{/.) per ton. about 

30.000 tons were taken by the Straits Settlements and rather less than 

10.000 tons by the United Kingdom. 

An export duty of three annas per maund (equivalent to about l^rf. 

a bushel) is levied on all foreign exports of 
xpor u y. husked or unhusked including rice flour 

but not meal the tax being included in the /. o. b. price. The total 
revenue from this source during the last six years is shewn belowx 

Table Xo. 59 . — Revenue derived front export duty on rice since 1913-14, 

Year. ' Revenue. 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 


£ 

860,000 

553.000 

507.000 

580.000 

702.000 

741.000 


For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 
divided up into tw’o heads — rice in the husk 
Expor s. (paddy) and rice not in the husk (rice), but the 

volume of the former seldom exceeds 50,000 tons in the year, the chief 
destination being Ceylon. Rice not in the husk includes boiled rice. 
The principal countries participating in the export trade in rice before the 
W’.ir and in the last year of the w^ar are showm in the table sub- joined. 

The exports to Java vary acccndiiig to the ( plant ities which that 
country is aide to ol)tain from Indo-Cliina and Riam and the ])rices ruling 
ill thoso markets. In 1910-11 and ] 911-12 they exceeded a quarter 
ed a million tons and in 1912-13, 160,000. While India exported about 

1,100,000 tons to foreign countries in tlie last ])re-war year, Siam and 
Indo-China, the next most important exporting countries. sup]died an 
almost equivalent quantity to British countries (1,300,000 tons). Japan 
has not succeeded in becoming self-sup]u.)rting in the matter of foodstuffs 
a-s at one time she seemed likely to be. Tlie disi ribution in 19] 8-1 9 
was largelv affected by the operations of tht‘ Royal AMieat Commission. 

1.37 



Table No. GO. — Quantities and values of rice exported from India vi 
1913-14 and 1918-19 classified according to destinations. 


Dt~tinatiuu5. 


lou .... 
TTlorn* uts, includirg 

Labiian. 

Uuii-. I Kuig.-uia . 



31.111 lit 111? and J)oppri>It nri, 5 - 

0th- r Briti-^Ii ro?si 
XOTAl BKITISH COUNIKILs 
Hollan-1 .... 
Geimaiiy .... 
Aiistiia-Huii‘.:aiy . 

Japan ..... 
Asi itic Tark'.y 

Java 

Franco . , . , 

Italy 

Otiie-r i icrii (.uiiuTiit 5 
Ti'TAL Fr»RH(rN (OUMEIIS , 
ALL fi>rNTTUE=i 


1 


i0l.’'-i9 



Tvi -'.-'lit. 


T01i5. 

Pt-r rt nt. 

i 

di 3 ~j 1 C' ' > 

1.3 f 

3.1 G2 47(7 

r;4i' 9.7'.» 

10-9 

3 ll'S bfO 



1 '.'17.1 ' 21 * 

337,799 

IG 7 

2 OJl 2^0 

m Jii'j 

0 7 

1.1 2P G77 

270.14 3 

13 4 

l,(.b0,5'‘4 

' ; 1 

2 2 

3 7 1.(7 ',17 

5."05 

•3 

553 572 


2 1 

:>n3.'JS^ 

42 249 

2-0 

3' 0 215 

144 "7^ 

t- n 

1 741 

ni7 545 

5 4 

1,311 

l.i’-U.lO ; 

42 h 

" 271-7>2 

1.104 t '61 

54-7 

b, 4 9 3, 792 

; ; 7.^1! 

11 i 

2 '120.221 




417 '^1)7 

im 

2 74 



i 

211 U2 ! 

S7 , 

1.370 |7P2 




Ihl- r,4„ 

6 0 

1 

1.070 j 

205 372 

10 1 

i 1 27ii,2 4 

''I ".77 . 

3 4 

P.G7 ^69 ' 

44,003 

0.0 ' 

02G S 03 

.;l* 41 2 ' 

1 G 

201. 1.7 S 

S3.7G0 

4-1 : 

32G 1','3 

21,070 

0‘9 

152,072 

113,349 

1 

3-6 

737,01 -2 

Oi'l 

’(14 

G,110 ' 

12't,C0G 

C'4 , 

820,994 

221. Ons- 

0 2r, 

1 672,49'i 

330 203 

If.- 9 

2 829 2 3 

1 ;-^.7iM- 

77 4 

9 i27, '?')!) 

913 233 

45 3 ; 

0, '<14, 431 

2 41'* ''1. 

lull II 1 

17 7y'.e7.S2 

2 1117 on. 

lllO-lf 

17,310 023 


vSinoe the British occupation in 1852, rice has been Burma’s principal 
Burma export and Rangoon rice, as it is called, is the 

standard of the European rice trade. About 
two-thirds of the rice crop conie.s from Lower Burma where it represents 
90 ])er cent, of the cnltivat('d ai-ea. Erom thresliing floor to river er 
railhead the paddy is commonly carted in bulk. It is thencui conveyed 
to the various ])orts either by rail in bags oi more commonly ])y boat 
in bulk, measured alongside the mills as discharged, and stored in the 
mills' 'joihm'fts. Baddy ])jiees in Bangoon are quoted with reference 
to a unit of lon baskets containing 0) lbs. eacli. but in the districts the 
baskets used are not standaidised and iliei e is consi<lerable local vari- 
ance. Bor e.\anij)io tho Akwali p.oiiU' ba^k'ot <' 0 ,it ain^ 2b lb<. onlw 

As a rule the paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the 
tb resiling floor either by middlemen acting on 
behalf of the mills, bv spcanilators, or 1‘y local 
traders known as juugli* brokers, beginning of tlm paddv 

-easou coin‘S])onds ])retty clo.^ely to that of tlie cah'udar year as 
harv«‘sting commenc(*s generally towards the end of November and the 
CIO]) comes commercially into sight in January. The crop is all hand- 
reaped chiefly by ctKihcs from iMadras and Bengal, mechanical aids 
being unknown, fl’he mills wliich o\mi tlndr own boats advance money 
to their paddy buy( rs on the security of the latter's laud or other 

lbs 


Marketing. 


property. In some cases the paddy buyers mortgage their boats 
against the moneys received. A boat may do three or four trips 
per month according to the position of the paddy, but if bringing paddy 
from the more distant and outlying districts a full month may be 
occupied in making one trip. As soon as the buyer obtains a boat he 
proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to the mill for measure- 
ment. Measurement is done fairly ra 2 iidly and in very few cases occu- 
juesmore than one day. In fact, generally sj^ieaking, the boats which 
arrive in the morning can return upconntrv the same day. When 
a boat of x)addy is discharged, a certain number of baskets is weighed 
emd the average weight arrived at therefrom is taken as re 2 )resen- 
ting the weight of the whole consignment, credit being given to the 
seller for any excess over 4G lbs. and deductions being made if the ave- 
rage weight is found to be less than 4G lbs. Storing facilities in the 
districts which were formerly limited are now condderable and at a 
rough estimate almost half the exportable sur^dus can be distributed in 
godoivns iipcountry. Paddy deteriorates to some extent as regards 
colour and grain vdth lengthy storage, but its merits as a foodstuff remain 
unimpaired. Deterioration in colour is brought about by heating and 
so far no expedient has been hit upon to overcome this difficulty. 


In the cargo rice mill, the j^addy is over shakers and sieves in 
. order to remove extraneous matter, such as 

stones, dirt and straw, and winnowed. It is 
then hulled, ?.e., passed between the grind stones which remove the 
husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is known as looiizain. 
' Five parts cargo rice ’ consi-ts of ,S() per cent, loonzain and 20 per cent, 
paddy. In white rice mills, the loonzain rice is again milled by cones or 
pearlers, which remove the outer cuticle. The rice then goes through a 
further 2 >rocess of sieving, the sieves beijig so arranged and graded that 
the percentage of broken rice which it is desired to se 2 )arate from the 
whole rice can be removed and bagged off sej'^arately. It is then 
re-winnowed and bagged. In the higher qualities of rice usually shq^ped 
to Europe, there is a further polishing in cylinders made of wood and 
wire gauze in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes 
2)lace after the rice has left the cones or [Dearlers, but before the final 
sieving jnocess. Formerly the bulk of the rice shi 2 ) 2 )ed was cargo rice, Imt 
now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shq^ped is practically the 
inverse of wdiat it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Unit ot sale and ship- The following are the terms on which rice is 
ment. sold in Ihirma : — 


When sold 


locally, 
to Fhu’o])o 
to Java 
to Manila 
to ^Straits 
to Ja]>an 


at a 2 ) 1 * ice 2 ) or 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each. 

,, ,, ,, cwt. of 112 lbs. nett. 

,, ,, ,, pi(*ul (d IGG lbs. nett. 

,, ,, ,, picul of l:V)\ lbs. tie t. 

,, ,, ,, coy an of o.GGGJ, lbs. nett. 

,, ,, ,, picul of IGG lbs. nett, (or per 

cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.), 
bag (according to weight). 




to India 



Rice for the United Kingdom is usually on consignment sale through 
brokers in London. The general level of prices for Burma rice is lower 
than for any other variety. 

The qualities of white rice milled in Burma are kiiowji a'^ followb : — 

Xcs. 1, '2 and 3 Europe rice. 

S. Q. (Straits Quality) Europe rice. 

Small IMills special. 

Big IMills special. 

Special grains have their own names, c.g., rice. Yahrne rice, etc. 

The following qualities of broken rice or coodie aiv produced from tlie 
above : — 

F roiri all q au/ // ic s : — 

Xo^. 1. o and r; white broken rice. 

Cargo broke] i rice. 

FrotH 2s (>s. 1 a]Kl 2 Ein'ope nee : — 

A 1. A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 

Fyo)tt 2s o. 3 Europe nee and F. Q. Europe nee : — 

B 1. B 2 and B 3 white brokeii rice. 

From S)unll Mills speeials nud Biq Mills speeials <iud Meed(oi<, 
speeials : — 

C E C 2 and C 3 white broken rice. 

The unit of shipment in Rangoon is the bag which varies in weight 
from 16S to 225 lbs. nett. 

The usual busy season for paddy commences about the 15th of 
January and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the latter 
date it is normally reckoned that about half the exportable surplus has 
been marketed. The remainder of the crop is marketed throughout 
the year and under normal conditions is delivered at the port of export 
by the middle of December. There has been a growing tendency of recent 
years, which war exigencies have accentuated, to store so as to distribute 
the business more evenly throughout the vear. Co-operative Credit 
Societies have enabled cultivators to hold up part of the harvest instead 
of rushing it down in the first three months of the season and glutting 
the market with disastrous results to themselves. 

The milling capacity of a ty])ical Rangoon mill may be put at about 
3<),(H)0 ])askets of JG lljs. p>addy per day of 
12 hours. Tlic largest mill at I'aznjidaimg is 
ca[)abl{^ (»f tiiroing out 7^0 tons of (.'argo rice a day. Hills generally 
run night and day for about three montlis in tlie year and paddy husk 
is the only fuel used. The ( plant ity of husk ])roduced is always in excess 
of fuel recjuired and until a year or two ago the sur])lus husk used to be 
discharged into the creeks and rivers. Xow-a-days, however, when 
fuel is expensive many other industries are glad to purchase the 
available sur])his. 

Xo exact figures are available as to the number of rice mills in Burma 
and their milling capacity, but there are ov<‘r 3iM) cmploving twenty 
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hands or more and on a conservative estimate the outturn may be put 
at about 6,000,000 tons of ' five parts cargo rice ' per annum. In 
Burma, as in other parts of India, the capacity of mills is considerably 
in excess of the quantity of grain available for milling. 

On the outbreak of war the price of paddy was Rs. 130 per 100 bas- 
_ . kets of 46 lbs. and of white rice Es. 315 per 100 

iTlCBS. 

baskets of 75 lbs. each. By March 1915 prices 
had fallen to Es. 93 — 95 for paddy and Rs. 230 for rice. Speculation 
drove the figures up to Rs. 210 and 480 in September but at the end 
of November white rice was down to Rs. 320. In March 1917 the 
range of prices was between Rs. 116 — 120 and Rs. 291 — 292-8 respect- 
ively. Thereafter the price of paddy and of rice declined until Rs. 80 
and Rs. 195 respectively were touched in September, a lower level than 
for many years. In the middle of January a Rice Commissioner was 
appointed in Rangoon to buy rice on behalf of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies. This had the immediate if temporary effect 
of stiffening the paddy market, but owing to lack of tonnage and 
sufficient supplies in the hands of millers to meet their commitments 
the market again receded. As however tonnage came in sight to lift 
the large quantities demanded by outside markets, particularly Java and 
Japan, the paddy prices stiffened and by the end of the year reached 
the high figure of Rs. 160 per 100 baskets of 46 lbs. 


Table No. 61. — The distribution of the exports of rice from Burma accord- 
ing to coimtries in 1913-14 and 1917-18 contrasted. 


1913-14. 


1917-18. 


Destination. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Destination. 

Tons. j 

Per 

cent. 

British Pos^iessions — . 

589,870 

32 

British Possessions — . , 

1,048,145 

69 

Straits Settlements . 

280,922 

15 

United Kingdom 

' 522,815 

35 

Other British Pos- 
sessions. 

308,948 

17 

Straits Settlements 

1 288,552 

19 

Holland 

325,300 

18 

Ceylon . 

' 164,589 

11 

Germany 

297,560 

16 

Other British Pos- 
sessions. 

72,189 

i 

4 

Austria-Hungary 

209,470 

11 

Italy . . • 

’ 107,885 

i 

1 7 


Other destinations to which increased quantities of rice proceeded 
in 1917-18 were France, Greece, Mauritius, Japan and x4.iistralia, but 
exports to Holland, Cuba and the Dutch East Indies were greatly in 
defect. In 1918-19 no private shipments to Europe were permitted and 
the Allies received the bulk of the ])urchases made on behalf of the Royal 
Commission on wheat supplies. Of 1.611.000 tons exported, the United 
Kingdom absorbed 261,167 tons, France 131,933 tons and Italy 129,601 
tons while 50,500 tons were shipped to Egypt ' for orders.' The normal 
distribution of the foreign trade between the different Burma ports 
was — Rangoon 68 ])er amt.. Bas'^ein 13 per cent., Moulinein 10 per 
cent, and Akyab 9 per cent. 
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Though the average acreage under rice in Bengal and the adjoining 
province of Bihar and Orissa which is chiefly 
Bengal. served by the port of Calcutta* amounts to 

47 per cent, of the aggregate for British India, the volume of foreign 
exports has never been comparable with that of Burma, though in a 
favourable season the Madras figures are generally exceeded. The prin- 
cipal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years were Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius. Since 1913-14 Xatal has taken an increasing share of the trade and 
a direct trade with Cuba has sprung up. Of the total, 99 per cent, went 
in pre-war days from Calcutta and the balance from Chittagong. The 
following table gives the consolidated Bengal figures.^ 

Table Xo. 02. — Quantities (uul values of rice exported from Bengal. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


1913>14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Tons. 

326,921 

170,244 

75,450 

64,107 

71,404 

153,326 


£ 

3,304,148 

1,770,276 

841,759 

742,600 

713,342 

1,626,675 


Shipments in 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-lS were affected by freight 
shortage, and in 1918-19 when a better shippiiig position and a brisk 
demand for common rice from Ceylon, Soiitli Africa, Mauritius and the 
AVest Indies encouraged heavier exports, it be^*ame necessary to con- 
sorvo supplies fin* local consumj)tion in conserjiience of the partial failure 
of the monsoon. The Foodstuffs Commissioner whose appointment 
be 'ame necessary in October 1918 decided that these markets should 
be rationed as far as possible from Burma. 

The ohiat varieties ol liencal rice (m tin* market are table or while 
Patna, hrohen table rice nr IchootL Patna., old hard a?ul chinimkvr, while 
anio:ig boiled or brnuai riees iiiav ])e iiuuitioued boiled Patna, do/rd 
k'fot/i. bulla tu aid rn rer. The principal variety of rice exported is haz^a 
which goes to Ceylon. The chi(4' iiiarkaT tor white Patna 1 adore the 
war w'as ilamhnrg. but cnnsiflerable quantities w (ait also to Liverpool 
af](l Bnauen ; for old hard wliicli is grown cliieflv in tin* neiglibonrliood 
of Laleiitta (the desigDation Pntua ]ia\'ing to tlu' ])oldn('‘ss of 

tlu‘ grain and not implviiig loi-alitv of origin). ( iiban })orts ; and lor 
boiled. Patna ni\di hallo ni 'Yrhodiul, AlaTliniqiu' and the Ikadan tdilf. 
For /Y/rcc ther(3 i< a f‘oiisi(h*rahl(‘ demand in AlaiiriTins. 

I'he unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and sliipment is 
mad(3 in Iiaas of 1 64 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling quotations are 
based on the cwt. c. i. f. 

Foreign exports froju the Madras Piaesidency are comparatively 
limited. The foil owing tabic show's the ([uan- 
^ titles exported during the last six years. ^ 


^ In 1013-14 and earlier years there were also some shipments from Cuttack. 
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Table No. 63. — Qumitities and values of rice exported from all ports in 
the Madras Presidency during the last six years. 


Year. ] Quantity, j Value. 


1913-U . 







Tons. 

155,000 

£ 

1.570,000 

1914-15 . 







183,000 i 

1,850,000 

1915-16 . 







239,000 i 

2,627,000 

1916-17 . 







184,000 

2,077,000 

1917-18 . 

, , 






173,000 ! 

1,965,000 

1918-19 . 





• 


97,000 1 

! 

1,126,000 


Tlie principal destinations are Ceylon (90 per cent.) and Mauritius 
(8 per cent.). The chief ports of export were Cocanada, Tuticorin 
and Negapatam, but the conveniences of the Dhaniishkodi route have 
latterly diverted practically the whole of the Ceylon trade to that port. 
At Cocanada the usual grades shipped, all parboiled, are mill nee B 
and C grad-^s, chahyanf or unpolished rice and bazaar boiled which is 
prepared in local hand mills and is of very inferior quality. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, generally. 

Foreign exports of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller scale 
than those of Madras. In pre-war years, the 
average shipments did not exceed 26,000 tons 
a year, the actual figures for 1913-14 being 
28,884 tons. The table below gives the quantities and values of rice 
exported from 1913-14 onwards. 


Bombay Presidency. 
(1) Bombay. 


Table No. 64. — Quantities and values of rice exported from 

1913-14 onwards. 

Bombay from 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Tons. , 

£ 

1913-14 . 


28,884 

283,545 

lOU-15 . 


25,276 

256,024 

191.3-10 . 


30,959 

322.098 

1916-17 . 


72,657 

797,509 

1917-18 . 


113,464 

1,299,425 

19IS 10 . 


104,635 : 

1,526,504 


The considerable increase in the figures from 1916-17 onwards is in 
consequence of larger shipments to the Persian Gulf and East Africa, 
chiefly of rice railed across India, because there was no freight offering 
in Calcutta or Eangoon direc-t to these destinations. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bau of P)8 lbs. uros<. 

The following table shews the quantities and values of rice exported 
from Karachi to foreign countries from 1913-14 
onwards. 

U1 


(2) Karachi. 


Table No. 65 . — Quantities and values of rice exported from Karachi to 
foreign countries from 1913-14 onwards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913- U . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 
lyis-l'J . 






53,739 

41,34.5 

49,399 

77,303 

82,742 

.-)1,817 

489,004 

402,652 

469,390 

759,487 

822,735 

720.507 


There is comparatively little rice grown in tlie hinterland served by 
Karachi and the average value of shi})ments did not exceed £300,000 
before 1913-14, when a good harvest in Cutch stimulated foreign exports, 
the chief customers being Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, Eed Sea ports, 
Muscat and Persia. Subsequent developments were due to the same 
causes as have })een specified in the case of Eombay, but the embargo 
imposed in September 1918 on shipment of rice from Burma ports to 
Calcutta affected despatches in 1918-19. 

The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the candy of 656 lbs. and 
shipment is made in bags of 2 or 2-J- maunds nett. 

Wheat 

Though India produces about one- tenth of the world's wheat, this 
Produ ton food grain is an indispensable article of food in 

the Punjab only. In other provinces extension 
of cultivation has been dictated rather by the prospects of profitable 
export to Europe than by internal demand. The five principal countries 
exporting wheat in pre-war times w^ere the United States of America, 
Russia, Canada, the Argentine Republic and India in that order. As 
regards production, India occupied the third place with about a third 
of the American crop and nearly double that of Canada. 

Table No. 66. — V roduction and exports of ivheal accordinq to countries 

in 1011, 


Countries. 


Percentage ot 

Proiliu tum. ! Exports. exports to 

I production. 


United States of America , 


TmHS. 

23,S16,SS5 

Tons. 

4,G47,30<J 

20 

Russia .... 


1.“),324,017 1 

2, 368, .700 

16 

India . . • 


8,336,484 

694,680 

8 

ArL'cntine PvCfmijlic . 


1,498,215 

963,000 

21 

Canada .... 


4,311,015 

1.^79,21 iO 

44 


Total 


r>G, 2s(>,G46 


10,.V',2,G80 


19 


144 



The variety of wheat most commonly cultivated in India is tt'iiiciim 
vidgnre. The larger joart of the Punjab crop is under irrigation, parti- 
cularly in the new canal colonies. Little or no labour saving machinery 
is yet employed in the wheat holds and the crop is hand-reaped. On 
land liberally manured and irrigated, yields of from 1.500 to 1.600 lbs. 
per acre have been obtained but the crop is liable to damage by rust 
if there is rain or cloudy weather in February. On dry (be., un- 
irrigated) lands 800 lbs. would be a fair average crop. 

Harvesting of the emp begins in March and Aj)ril and winnowing 
continues until the end of i\Iay. In a good year the surjdus crop is at 
once brought up by exporters and no time is lost in putting it on the 
European market where it bridges the interval between the anti})odean 
harvests of South America and Australia and those of northern latitudes. 
Good prices are often ])rocurable for early shipments as they arrive at 
a time when home stocks are ^practically exhausted. The rush of wheat 
from the threshing floor to the ports is therefore concentrated in normal 
years to May, June, July and August and shipments thereafter, except 
when a good monsoon coincides with a brisk European demand, are com- 
paratively small. 


Table Xo. 67 . — Monlhhj exports of u'ltcat duri)ig the la^t six gears from 

Karach b 


Months. 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

191i^. 




Tons, 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

January . 



91 ono , 

1S,G70 

23.561 

400 

37,199 

12,446 

February 



40, on 

S,994 

21,450 

819 1 

14.116 ' 

1.942 

March 



23,340 

8,479 

7,337 

724 

19,212 : 

50-077 

Ai-ril . 



13,005 

7,010 

8,039 

3,100 

77,467 ; 

43 109 

May 



97,971 

21,771 

1,109 

1,955 , 

1 32,685 

63.645 

June 



1 OS, 091 

100,997 

20,498 

41.509 

1 '.5,069 ' 

75,839 

July 



250,0 ;o 

108,447 

27,621 1 

43,40S 

192.410 ’ 

55,583 

Auirust 



OS.llO 

418,223 

i 5.726 , 

74,470 

148,661 1 

122,050 

September 



105,043 

55,907 ’ 

1 1,906 

130,532 1 

135.620 

39,79 ' 

0( tober . 



35.900 

87,742 

' 139 

140,370 ’ 

147,738 ' 

1 

10,465 

Xovember 



32 M2 ‘ 

54.(>15 

106 

' 72.315 ' 

31,721 ' 

935 

December 



]>.s;)0 

30., 494 

i ISO 

i 04.041 

14,761 

461 


In years of plentv the cultivators in the Piuijal) are generally anxious 
to realise their money in order that they may pay off advances, satisfy 
Government dues and avoid the risk of loss from weevils by storage in 
the monsoon. In years of famine the local ]price is gejierally so high 
that the parity of prices in Euro])e is exceeded and the volume of 
exports falls to a verv low ligure. In a good season the })erc(‘ntage of 
ex))orts to outturn may be 10 i)er cent,, in a year of scarcity, such as 
1908-09, the percentage may fall below '2 per cent. 
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Acreage. 


Ill the live yecirs ending 1912-13 the area under wheat in India 
averaged 27 million acres with an annual out- 
turn in the neighbourhood of 8 million tons. 
The wheat exports of the ^statistical year are mainly drawn from the 
crop of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is 
recognised, as the export tigures indicated against each year in the table 
stand for quantities that actually went ioiward only in the following 
year. 

Table Xo. 68. — A/'ea, yjicVl o/hJ exports of vAeat iti 'India in the last 

qtf i eqaennitifn. 


Year, 


1013-U 

1914-15 

loia-ia 

1910-17 

1917-18 


Area. 


Acres. 

28.475.000 

32.475.000 

30.320.000 

32.940.000 

35.487.000 


Yield. 


Ton^. 

8.358.000 

10.087.000 

8.052.000 

10.234.000 

9.922.000 


Exports. 


Tons. 

706,383 

652,879 

74n914 

1,454,375 

476,103 


The estimated area and yield in 1918-19 were 23,761,000 acres and 
7.302.000 tons. 

India's participation in the world's wheat market dates from 1870, 
when the opening of the Suez Canal brought the 
® wlieat fields of the United Provinces within 

thirty days of Europe. In the early days of the trade the wheat 
grown in those provinces was railed down to Calcutta for shipment 
until the extension of the railway system enabled Bombay to compete, 
and then with the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab the trend of 
exports has gradually drifted north-westward and Karachi where, it is 
claimed, the cost of handling and storage is lower than at Calcutta or 
Bombay, has now assumed a commanding position. Wlieat is bought 
at centres U])Countrv, such as Lvallpur, and bagged and railed down 
to Karaclii where it is sold hy the candy of 636 lbs. including bags, 
mani])uluted and stored before shipment cliiefv to the United 
Kingdom. Shipment is usually made in bags of '2 cwts. nett. In 
Bombay sales are made per candv of 736 lbs. and wheat is shipped 
ill bags vaiying in weight Irom 182 to 221 11)S. nett. Quotations to the 
United Kingdom ar(‘ gen<*nilly per (piai'ter of 492 lbs nett. Typical 
flescri|)tions on the Karachi market an'^u'hif^. including 3 percent. 
b<irl(n', 3 por cent, dirt, .*>() prr e<‘ut. timI, /. //, including 3 ])er cent, barley 
and 3 por cent, dirt and superior grades, ?/7^?7cand red with admixtures 
;u each ease r)f 2 ]m‘I' cent, fiarlry aiul }\ ])er cent, dirt only. Though 
tlie chief varieties of vlie<it exported fj’om liulia fall vitliin tlie defni- 
^lou of Soft wlieat eomniereia !l V, there are Inn'd wlieats (red and 
v<flo\\) gr(>\\n in ('(Uitial India wliicli iijid a marke.t in 3farseilles and 
Italv, whm-e tln'v are used i]i tlie manufictnre, nuu'aroni. In the 
general abseiu'c of wheat elevators, Karachi with a rainfall tluit seldom 
exceeds five inches lias great advantag(‘S over Bombay where the 
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monsoon rains are heavy and the general humidity throughout the year 
much higher. The wheat awaiting shipment in Karachi can he stored 
at the docks in open sheds with very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one time had the reputation of being dirty, but it 
was established that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
handling as to deliberate adulteration to conform to the 2 ^ 1 ’actice of the 
English grain trade. Since 1907 there has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of Indian wheat owing to the new contract of London 
Corn Trade Association being on the basis of an admixture not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent, of other food grains (in practice chiefly barley) but free 
from dirt. A s^Decimen of the contract at present in force will be found 
in Appendix VII. 

The distribution of the exports of wLeat, among the three principal 
ports interested, are shewn in the next table. 
Exports on Government account are included. 

Table Xo. 69. — E'X])orts of ivheat from 1913-14 omcards. 


rriiicii'ul i)orts. 

, 1013-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

i 1918-39 

1 

1 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Karachi . . . . 

893.324 

693,229 

526,146 

679,196 

1,084.201 

j 410.127 

Bombay .... 

233,640 

11,532 

78.622 

Cl ^14 

242,749 

1 

; 39,613 

Calcutta .... 

73,101 

1,616 ' 

40,104 

7,904 

12G.409 

25,362 

fOUANTITirS , 

1,202,205 

706,383 

652,879 

748,914 

1,454,375 

j 476.103 

Total . ^ 

tVALLL? £ 

8 755.571 

5.546.044 

5. 627. 106 

0,1' 2.321 

12.008,511 

4,502,0..2 


The principal recipient for Indian wheat has always been the United 
Kingdom, and before the war France and Belgium also participated to 
some extent. From 1917-18 onwards considerable quantities have been 
shipped to Egypt ' for orders.’ 

Wheat prices are always expressed in India by the number of seers 
(of 2'05 lbs.) sold for a rupee and the higher the figure the cheaper the 
wheat. 


There was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as soon as 
war was declared and Indian bazaar prices 
moved u]) in sympathy. In Clctober 1911 the 


Government control. 


Government of India by ordinance gave authority to Local Govern- 
ments to iji(|uire into stocks and take o\'er if necessary any umeason- 
ablv withheld. As this did not stay the upjier trend of inices. it was 
rlecided to restrict the export of wheat and wheat flour from December 
1911 to March 1917) to 100.000 to]is. Brices nevertheless contimual to 
soar and in February 1917) were 15 pm’ cent, above the level of the 

previous July. The jnumise of an excellent harvest then steadiml the 
market and the measure of increase was reduced to 21 per cent, by the 
end of March. 
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In April 1915 tlie Government decided to prohibit all private exjDorts 
of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and the world 
market, and created a special appointment of AMieat Commissioner to 
secure the most advantageous terms for the exportable surplus. While 
this control was in f .‘rce the firms which had previously been engaged 
in the shipment of wheat to Europe were appointed buying agents for 
the Wheat Commissioner at a fixed commission, the maximum prices 
to be ohered to sellers upcountry being fixed by Government from time 
to time and gradually reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding 
The total Cjuantity purchased on Government account between April 
1915 and May 1916 when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 
525,000 tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from Karachi, 40, ■'^70 
from Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 

With effect from 1st May 1916 shijunent on private account was once 
more permitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments fixed by the Wheat 
Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business, but this arrangement 
only continued until the end of October when the Eoyal Commission 
on wheat supplies assumed contn^I and made direct purchases until 
February 1917 and then the Wheat Commissioner was again invested 
with entire responsibility for buying oj ) era t ions. The wheat harvest of 
1917 beat ail previous records and in 1917-18 no less than 1,454,400 tons 
were exported, exclusive of 25,600 tons shipped on military account. 
The AVheat Commissioner on behalf of the Eoyal Commission pur- 
chased 1,578,346 tons in 1917-18. 

Table Xo. 70. — Pfircltaxcs ?’>/ 1917-18 on heludf of the Royal Commission 
tabalated accordi}^^ to provinces of origin and port of shipment. 


Province of origin. 

Quantity. 

Port of purchase and shipment.* 

Punjab 

Sind 


Tons. 

814,001 

.:i7,8SS 



Pnited JT’Ovmccs 
Central India 


4.')7,427 
i 41,834 

Karachi 

1,173.854 

Central Provinces 
Bombay . 


02,.-'>44 

13,000 

Bombay 

275,5GC 

Bihar and C)ri--d 
Bengal 


i:c:ii2 

2.420 

Calcutta 

128.92G 

Bajpneano 
t^ncertain (probably 

Central I'ldia or 

1,08:1 

82,817 

1 

1 



Ontral Provinces). 


Total . ;i(i 


* .Sliipincnt not completely cll<M‘ted wifhin the year. 

It w«ts f\stimatf‘d that with the cxce])tion of 80.000 tons from tlie 
Ihnijab all th(‘S(^ f'X])orts were of tlie E)1 6- 1 7 cro]). This wlu'at was 
imirluised on a sterling basis jan quarter f .ol>. at rates fixed l)v the 
Wheat Comiiiissiojier, th * freiglit arrangt'itnoits being in tlie hands of 
till* Home ( Jovernijudit. Thoiigli control was maint«ained in the following 
vear. ])Ui'cliases on belialf of tlie Eoyal Commission were very rc.strictcd, 
aggi’<‘gHting 381,515 tons only, of which 331,461 tons were shijipcd from 




Karachi, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 tons of wheat 
from the United Provinces. 

The vddespread failure of the rains in 1918-19, though it affected the 
wheat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise in the price 
of all food grains in Northern India and to meet the situation the Govern- 
ment of India arranged to take over some of the large stocks of Austra- 
lian wheat which the Koval Commission had purchased some time ago. 
but for which no freight could be found. The arrival of the first ship- 
ments of this wheat coinciding with the new harvest in India, helped to 
bring down the level of prices and was a salutary warning to those who 
had been hoarding grain in anticipation of yet further enhancement 
of prices. During the four months March to June 1919 arrivals of 
Australian wheat at Indian ports aggregated 168,000 tons. 

The exports of wheat flour correspond pretty closely, when uncon- 
Wheat flour trolled, to those of wheat. The products of 

the mills are knoAvn by the vernacular names 
maida, atta and sifjji which are statistically shown under the common 
head of wheat flour. These names represent three grades of flour in 
order of fineness. Siijji is the round, granular meal of inferior quality 
obtained by grinding wheat which has been moistened overnight and then 
passing it through a sieve, the bran mixed up with it being later on 
separated by winnowing. It is used chiefly for making a sort of coarse 
porridge and as a constituent in certain bazaar sweetmeats. The other 
two qualities are obtained by regrinding sujji and passing it through a 
second sieve, the finer flour resulting being called maida, and the coarser 
atta. While the former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter 
baked into coarse cakes called chapimttis comprises the main food of the 
poor in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour 
before the war were Eg}q)t, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and the United Kingdom, the variety generally 
shipped being atta. 


Table No. 71. — Exports of wheat flour {quantities and values) from 1913-14. 




Year. 




' 

Quantity. 

Value. 







j a-oiis. 

r: 

1913-U . 






, 79.412 

SS4,0GS 

1914-15 . 






1 53, 98.1 i 

Gil, 922 

1915-H) . 






5^,GUS ' 

740,^12 

10ir,-17 . 




. 

. 

70,159 

SG5,2S7 

1917-18 . 






71,5iis 

1,00G.249 

1918-19 . 






.30.942 

543,022 


The principal pf)rts concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay and 

(^ileutta in that or(h‘r. The iinit of sale and 

. shipment in Karachi is ilie liag oi 1()4 or 196 

inert. i i i * 

ills., the latter being the basis of the unit 

coinnion in Bombay as well. In Calcutta sales are made on the basis of 

the bazaar maund and the flour is shipped in bags of 164 or 221 lbs. nett. 
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Barley. 


Barley {Iwnhvjn vuhjaye) is cliiefly grown in the United Provinces 
ai.'d Bihar. The total area under the crop in 
British India in 1917-18 was 7 million acres in 
addition to about four hundred thousand acres in Xative States chiefly 
Jaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur and Gwalior. Of the four million acres in 
the United Provinces the greater 2 )art is in the Ghorakhpur, Benares, 
Lucknow and Allahabad divisions. Barley is a rabi croj) sown in 
October or November and reaped in March or April. Arrivals in the 
upGOimtry markets begin in A 2 )ril and business is brisk till July. 

There is such a large internal demand that the volume of exports 
has never attained any considerable dimensions 
and Indian barley plays a very humble part 
in the world market for the grain, though the volume of Indian 
exports res^mnds at once to anv shortage of supplies in the LFnited 
Kingdom. In 1912-13 as much as Glo,177 tons were exported of which 
82,872 tons went from Bombay, 154,420 tons from Calcutta, and 
377,874 tons from Karachi. The imports of barley in the same year 
were 720 tons chiefly into Karachi. 


Table No. 72. — Quantity and valve of barley ex'ported during the last six 
years xvith the share of the dijferent gwrts. 


f 


Ports. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. ' 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Karachi 

127,622 

28,805 

159,533 

172,034 

347,747 

215,305 

Calcutta 

04,249 

54 

74 

1,478 

97 ' 

43 

Bombay 

8,519 

394 

6,147 

35,929 

I0,7s7 

10,999 

Rangoon . . | 

10 

4 

3 


, 

4 

r Quantity ! 
Total j | 

t V'alue £ j 

190,400 

29,317 

105,757 

209,502 ; 

1 

35S,722 

220,352 

J 043,799 

174,548 

1,168,003 

1,509,615 

2,69:;,512 

1,845,111 


Practically the whole of the exjjorts go to the United Kingdom, but 
the feature of the trade in tlie last two years has been the shipment of 
over 320.000 and 205.000 tons to Kgypt ‘ for orders.' 


Unit ot sale and ship- 
ment. 


Theunitof Siile in ]h>mbay is thccandyof 27 Jjonibay maunds and 
in Laleutta tln^ bazaar maiind. The wholesale 
])rice is gencrallv rpioted in Karachi at so much 
2)er randy of G5G lbs., and the usual allowance 
for refraction is 3 per cent. Shipment is made in bags, the weights 
varying at each ])ort — 10 lor isi lbs. in Karachi, 123 or 180 lbs. nett 
in Calcutta and 108 lbs, in Bombay. Quotations for exi)ort to the 
United Kingdom are generally ^ler cpiartcr of 100 lbs, gross. 

loO 



Pulses. 


Under the same statistical heading are grouped a great many food 
grains, the most important being arhar, lentils. 

Trade varieties. beans and peas, the three last of which 

being distinguished by a great number of varieties which are marketed. 
For gram* which is also a pulse separate figures are maintained. The 
lentil or masfn' esoilcfita) is a valuable pulse grown as winter 

crop all over India, especially in the Central Provinces. i\ladras and the 
United Provinces. Flavoured with aromatics and condiments it largely 
disappears in internal consumption. Arlifft' (mjV/yoo? indiofs) or pigeon- 
pea is generally grown in India as a mixed crop ^particularly in rotation 
with cereals. As it enters largely into the vegetarian diet of high 
caste Hindus, its economic value is great thoiigli the volume of exports 
is negligible. Dhd is a common term applied to the split gi*ain of 
a large varietv of pulses, the most Qommmiheing pis n}tt sat irn)H and 
jyJiaseoJas Peas and beans are also of many types, e,g., Rangoon 

or white beans, French beans, kidney beans, white and green peas. 

The Burmav white bean (p//c/.sc(^b/.s* is locally known as 

pthugale, the trade in which is large and ini- 
])ortant. The harvesting of wliite beans begins 
in February or 3Iarch but those grown on the islands left when the river 
falls are not gathered till April or Hay and these are of su])eiior <]uality. 
Thev are slu})ped as brought from the cultivator, and tlunigh formerly 
utilized as feeding stuff for cattle are now largely used for human 
consuiipdion. As the war progressed an enluuiced deiriand arose for 
Ifurma beans to take the place of the haricot beans so largely grown 
in the Danubian ])rovinces from which the Allies were tem])orarily cut 
olf, and large ([uantiti(\s were purchased by the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion and slii])])ed to Europe. 

Xo s(‘parate statistics of acreage or production of any of these pulses 
are maintained, but the aggregate outturn must 
Exports. verv considerable as e\'erv l^azaar in India 

contains one or more varieties of pulse. The extejit of tlie exjjort trade 
Is illustrated in the following talile. 

Table Xo 7.‘3. — Qa<nditg iOhl }'alap of paJses erparfi'd haha froia 

W13-1L 


Rangoon l)eans. 





^ ear. 




giiiantity. 

^^llue. 








Tons. 

£ 

l'.M;t.i4 . 







ir4,r,2S 

711,000 

lHU-15 . 







ss,im j 

tiTti.u;} 

mm- hi . 







1 lO.O.’Lt 

OTiM;')!) 

I'Mli-lT . 







11)7,050 


1017-IS . 







2:>‘e724 

2.4;iS..">7S 

ifis-m . 







50,1)18 

f 441), 745 


* See page laa. 
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The principal ports participatini: in the trade are Calcutta. Tvhose 
-hare in 19 1:3- 14 was 50 per cent, thoup^h subsequently much reduced, 
RaiiLioon. Bombav. Karachi and Madras. The main reci])ients are 
th^ United Kingdom. Ceylon. Mauutius, the Straits Settlements and 
T<(pan thou^jh in pre-war days lar^e (juantities found their wav into 
(lonnany. Holland and Belmum. The increased ex})orts of white beans 
fioin Burma is evidenced bv tlie fact that Rauijoon accounted for 75.000 
an 1 77.000 tons respectively out of the totals for 191G-17 and 191 7-1''^ 
tinainst an avera£je for the three preceding years of 30.000 tons. ^ -'ver 80 
p^H* cent, of beans ex])orted goes to the United Kingdom. Japan being 
the next lie^t customer. 

The unit of vale and of shi]anent varies for these ]>ulses in all tlie port?. 

„ In Calcutta sales are made on the bazaar 

Unit ot sale ana snip- . r ii 

maund. in Karachi on the candv of OoO lo-. 

and in Bombav on the candv rf 28 Bombay 

maunds. (^hiotations for shipments to the United Kingdom are generallv 

based on the quarter c)f 501 lbs. gross. Shiinnent is made from 

Calcutta in bags of lop 210 nr 221 lbs. nett while Karachi adopts 

bags of 104 Ib^. and 200 11 nett. Bomljav dii]>v in ])ags ( f B>8 lbs. 

Va-tt. For I'uima beaim the r-nstomarv unit ol -ii]e is a humlred ])askers 

■ c oOllx. and -h rake< pla^j* in bagv o [so to 280 ]]w. net-r. 

Millets. 

A number ot inqiortant food crops grown in India f.di witliin the 
Category of millets, the mc>st important being ynnn' (^o/*^//?/V' 
the nreat millet, yn idina an excellent grain which is the sta]>lc focal of 
the agricultural population of the Maclra-> and Bombav Deccan and 
the adiciinina districts of Hvderab id. There are cc)nsiderable area^ 
under th ■ crc)p in the Central Provinces and United Provinces and to a 
smaller extent also in Burma. The ]iarvest‘^d straw coirstitutes a po- 
piilar fotlder crop for cattle, but the [>lant^ if crazed or cut when immature 
are sometimes poivonous in their etfects. A smaller varietv known as 
the bulrus i C)r s])iked millet (pcAO^oc/ t/jphoi'leyrn) is scarcely 
less wichdy cultivated. Neither or these millets is at anv time exten- 
sively ex])Oitcd. 

The folh>\\ing tabl^* sho\\s the eX[»ort,s of jawar and bajra during 
the ia.St .-i . \'eais. 


r.VKLK i 1. — (Jiidnfthj ////J rnJift' aj eo/J JjfrfHf r rjto/'fcd 

Itxlifi Jf'fntt IfU-j- 14 Ohif'ffffJs. 




V' <ir. 




Qua at it y. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

191:M4 , 






S4,294 

1 .571). 

]9i4.ir, . 






lOa.L'OO 

74,3.441 

Igl.VUi . 






41.S4.-) 

2SH.102 

llUlidT . 






:3<vioi 

21)1,217 

HUT-IS . 







12o,:)Oo 

iims-m . 






ri,:m 

.-)lj,lS2 



The principal j^orts from which shipments are made are Bombay, 
Karachi and Eangoon and the principal destinations are Aden, Egypt 
and the United Kingdom among British and Asiatic Turkey, Arabia 
and Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Restricted shipments 
to the lirst -named destination account for the drop in the export 
figures for 1918-19. 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 656 lbs. and of ship- 
ment, the bag of 164 and 206 lbs. nett. Sales 
Un4 ® are made in Bombay on the basis of a candy of 

27 Bombay maunds. but the unit of shipment 
varies for jawar and bajra. the fcrm or being shipped in bags of 154 to 
16S lbs. nett and the latter in bags weighing 168 to 180 lbs. gross. The 
unit of sale in Rangoon is a 100 baskets of 62 lbs. each. 


Gram. 

Gram {cirer <n'icti)n_nti) is probably the most important of the pulses 
gr^jvn in India, being sown over an area of 
‘ about 13,000.000 acres of which the United 

Provinces account usually for about half, but the crop is important 
also in Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, but not in Southern 
India. The new crop comes cm the market generally in April, and the 
bulk of the business is put through before the rains. It should be care- 
fullv distinguished from the horse-erani {doUclitis hiflorus) grown so 
largely in Southern India as a substitute for oats. 

As in the case of other pulses pram enters so largely into local con- 
sumption wherever it is grown that exports even 
in years of plenty are comparatively limited. 


Table Xo, 75. — Qaattid^f nod rajo'c of cj'jiorts of gram from lOlo-ld. 


Year. 


Quantity. Value. 


1013-14 

1914-15 

1015-16 

1010-17 

1017-18 

lOls.ia 


Tons. 
00,507 
23.208 
32,494 
3S.2 J3 
327. UOi 
2S2,103 


£ 

4157i04 
150,105 
224.500 
275, 4t >5 
32S,->,S2 
,233,414 


The poits participating in tlie trade are Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Rangoon and the ]>rinci])al destinations are the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, the Straits and 5Ianritius among British and France among 
foreign countries. Before the war Germany abscu’bed fairly large 
quantities. The very considerable increase in 1917-18 and 1918-19 
is to be accounted for by enhanced shi])ments to Egypt on Government 
account ' for ord ers ’ and also to Italy. 


The unit of sale is the same as for Parley,* but shipment is made 

from Calcutta in bags of 10-i or 218 lbs., from 

Unit of sale and ship- Karachi in bags of 2 cwts. nett and fiom 
ment. ^ 

Boiiibav in baas of 168 to 180 lbs. gross. Gram 

is sold in Paingoon per 100 babket^ of 63 lbs. each and shipped in bags 

weiuhing 180 to 280 lbs. nett. CJiiotations to the United Kingdom are 

generally "peT quarter of 504 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 


Garden plots or patches of maize or Indian corn (zea mays) may be 
found practically all over India, but extensive 
cultivation is confined to the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, Punjab. Bombay and the Central Provinces. The total 
area under the crop during the last five years averaged 6,400,000 acres 
with an estimated annual production of 2,200,000 tons. The new cro]) 
begins to appear in ripcountry markets towards the end of October and 
trading is brisk from Xovember to March. 

The greater part of the crop is locally consumed and the exports, at 
no time important, have been gradually dwind- 
ling in recent years, owing probably to larger 

Argentine harvests. 


Taijle Xo. 76. — QfUf//iify anf] vfi]>ie oj tnnize ej from 1913-14 

Oitira 


< I'M nt it \ 




no i-is 
17 

lois -m 



Hi- 

£ 

'2 

SnI 

i:;.0‘»e 

1 

120 

s.lOl 

4 

oiu; 

vi.:r:2 


S77 

lh:i.os:i 

01 

Ol 1 

o:u.4so 


7(>1 

104.s;;2 


III 1010-17 \vjth tile Aigrntnie ^u])])lies ])]’,i(*ticallv cut from 
Kmope ])y difiieultie^ <4 to]ln^lg^‘ and tlie Mibmai lUe nien;ice in the 
Soutli Atl.nitie. tliei'f* w<i> a giee-t exjinn^ioji cf ]^usl]le^s diie t(> heavv 
])Uicha'<es o]i ( M)verni]triit accoimt town i ds the elo^e of th(“ yt'ai. In 
101 7- k'^ vath the>e (n>jiditions jMOsi^tULg tlie total shipnn-nts wei’e thirtv 
tunes the ])re-war noimal. ehiefh' to the Unitrd Kijigdom. Kg\'])t ’for 
or(h*is ' and (IretM'e. In 1!)IS-10 with a. gem-ml shortage ol food.stufls 
ap])rehf*nde(l in India, owing to the failui'e td the soiitli-we.st monsooji 
the voliinn* (exported sliraidc to a, sev('nth of that acliieved i]\ flu* ]n*ovious 
y(*ar. Kx])orts ar(‘ chnhv beau Karachi, Pangooji and Calcutta in 
noTuial times, but there have^ latterly Ixam litth^ or no sliij>inents from 
the last-nanie(l port. I'he Unitfal Kitigdoiii has alwavs absorluMl more 
than three-fourths of th(‘ exjundexl (plant ity. whde Japan was in former 
years a constant custonuu' thougli she has takuui nothing during tlie war. 


* See pa(re 1.70. 
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The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and maize is shipped 
in baus of 2 maunds nett. In Ean^oon the unit of sale is a hundred 
baskets of 53 lbs. each and that of shipment, baas of 180 to 280 lbs. 
nett. In Karachi sales are based on the candy of 656 lbs. and shipment 
is eHected in baas weighing 206 lbs. nett. Quotations for export to the 
United Kingdom are generally based on the quarter of 480 lbs. gross. 

Oats. 

The cultivaticm of oats {nveifa sativa) for the cirain is confined mainly 
to the Delhi and Hissar districts of the Punjab 
u iva ion. M'^erut District of the United Provinces 

where it is grown as a rahi crop, but it is raised also to a limited extent 
in the Poona, Ahmednayar, Satara and Ahmedabad districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Elsewhere it is moie frequently cut yreen for cattle 
fodder, Xo separate statistics of area or production are maintained 
and the foreign export tr.nle is nrnmially small in comparison with that 
of other grains produced in the country, as the following table indicates. 


Table Xo. 77. — Qudntittj and vaJde of oats exported from 1913-14 

o}(U'((rds, 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 





Ton?. 

£ 

I9i:nu . 




400 

s.aol 

mu-ir, . 




070 


101.1- ir. . 




2,()04 

24..">48 

10111-17 . 




701 

S.240 

1017-lS . 




700 

6,175 

lois-io . 




4:11 

' 5,409 

1 


Very nearly 60 per cent, of the exports go from Calcutta aiid the 
balance from Bombay. The chief recipiejits in ])re-war days were iMauii- 
tius and Ceyhm, but in lfil5-li) lu^arly 1.50(^ tons found their way to 
Australia, a market vliicli did not receive any shipments in the previous 
quinquennium. 

Tlie unit of <<ile in Cal(‘utta is the bazaar maund and shipment is 
made in bans weighing 2 maunds. In Bomba v sales are made on tlie 
candy of 28 P>ombay maimds and -hijcuent is eilected in bags weigliing 
1 J to ] ] cwts. nett. 


OIL SEEDS. 

The importance and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has only 

_ , . , 1 ectmt v been geiun'allv rt'cognised. Tlie am'iual 

Exports in ^jeTieral. , ■ . i '■ i • ’ , • i .l - .-.w 

])rodu(‘tion ot si'cds is t'stnnated at over o.OOO.OOO 

tons with an aggregate value of 450.000.000. and if 1016-1 1 be taken as 

an average year, the exports were equivalent in quantity and value 



to one-thii‘d of the total If the exports of the lesidiial cake and oil are 
added, viz.. 3.250,000 gallons of oil and 175.000 tons of cake, the aggre- 
gate of India's annual trade under this head may be placed at 
£18,000.000. 

The following tabulated statement will give some idea of the actual 
percentages of the world's demands for seeds 
that are met bv Indian sources of supply. 


Seeds. 


Table No. 78. — Share oj 

Irtdia in 

the ivorld^s 

trade in 

oilseeds. 

Seeds. 


Total 

exitorts 

fmni 

Exports 
f j om 
India in 

Per cent 



]a'oducinu 

cuuntrie-. 

I0KM4 




Ton-. 

Ton- 


Linseed ..... 


l.S|)S,0o0 

414.000 

2.3 

Groundnut .... 


7 7 <^<.000 

3r.4.orHi* 

40 

Cotton seed 


S.'^S.oOO 

2s4-,OOo 

33 

Rape and Mustard seed 


3 S .7,000 

254.000 

Go 

Ca-tor seed .... 


13.7.000 

135.01 >0 

lOd 

Se=5anie seed .... 


2C4.OO0 

112,000 

42 

Copra ..... 


.537,000 

3s,0oo 

1 

Mov\ra seed .... 


33,or»o , 

33.0rM I 

loo 

Poppy seed 


^.'’sOoO ' 

pj.ooo 

7I> 

Xiuer-eed ..... 


4,000 ' 

4.o<io 

100 


Pre-war distribution ot 
trade. 


* Including exports from Pondicherry. 

About one-third by weight of the total expoits was absorbed by the 
United Kingdom, but only a fifth in point of 
value as the ]>rincipal items are the relatively 
chea]') seeds, linseed (157. .300 tons), cotton seed 
(279,200 tons) and castor seed (55,000 tons) out of a total of .508.270 
tons. France and Germany, on the other hand, which claimed no more 
than a fourth and an eighth res])ectively of the total expruts, accounted 
for one-third and one-sixth of tln^ aggregat(^ value of the trade, France s 
total of 455.250 tons was made up mainly of groundnut (222.400 tons) 
and linseed (115.500 ton-), tlm only other coiisiderahle item l)eing 
rapeseed (5.3.900 tons). The dis])ro])ortir>n betweeii weight and value in 
Germany's figures was likewise due as in the cas^‘ of France, to the 
])reponderant share taken of the valuable serds and in ])articular of 
copra (21,000 toTis) and mowra f2S.400 tons) though her a])]>ro]»riations 
of linseed (48,300 tons) and rap(^ (58.200 torm) w<*re also eonsiderahlo. 
A])art from these three main consunuu’s. Thdginm took 9<S.OOO tons of 
raj)esecd and 38.500 tons of linsord. while Italv i]n]>07'ted chiefly linseed 
(30.700 tons) and sesame ( 1 UJOO tons) and Austria-Ifiingary sesame 
(19.300 tojis) and groundnut (iO.700 tojis). 

The bulk of the oilseeds for tho Ihiit^d Kingdom ai“e sold under 
tho t'U’ius of tin* co}iti<U'ts framnd bv the 
Contracts for the United i,^,„ Asso.-iation .m u i.urc 

Kingdom. i ■ k c i • i ' r l 

r)asi^. A specnnnn of this Association s hns(UMl 

contract will be found in Apjmudix Vlll. 


01 very inucli smaller importance were the exports of oil from India, 
the value of which in 1913-14: was rather less 
^ * than £400,000. The United Kingdom was the 

best all-round customer, but 50 per cent, ot the exports of castor oil went 
to Australia and New Zealand and 4-1 per cent, of the exports of coconut 
oil to the United States of America. 

A great Cjuantity of oil is of course required for internal consump- 
tion. Though most of the vegetable oils manufactured ate extracted 
by crude processes in mills worked by bullocks or in hand presses, yet 
the number of well-ecpiipped modern mills for oil crushing is on the 
increase, and the Cjuality of the linseed oil exported from India is higher 
than of any imported into India from the United Kingdom and com- 
mands a higher price. In the drv zone of Burma, where there has been 
a great expansion in recent vears of groundnut cultivation, the 
development of the crushing industry on iip-tO'date lines has been 
taken up chiefly by European agencv. 


Table No. 79. — Exports of oils from Lnlia in 191S-14 a/i(] the prutvipal 

recipients. 


Oils. 

Quantity 
, exported. 

j 

i Value. 

riincipal reLipients. 


Gallons. 

. 1 
i £ i 

i 

Coconut oil . 

1,091,477 

155,073 

1 L nited States nf America, 


■ 


the United Kingdom, 
(ietmany. S\\eden, 

Bel mu in, Holland, 

Castor oil . 

. , l,007,OUl 

02.504 ! 

Australia and New 


j 

i j 

i i 

Zealand, Strait'^ Settle- 
ment‘s, Mauritius, the 


1 1 

1 

United Kingdom and 
Ceylim. 

Mustard and Rape oils 

. 1 407,178 1 

48.024 i 

5Iauntius, X’atal, Fiji and 

1 

1 

British (Uliana. 

Gioundnut oil 

2SS,11)0 

, 30.013 ‘ 

Ceylon, 5Iai.ritms, France. 

ISe^amc oil . 

. ‘ :208,or)3 

28,099 ' 

Maskat, Aden, Ceylon and 


1 


(iernian East Africa, 

Linseed oil . 

102,300 

17,403 

New Zealand. Hongkong, 
Australia, the United 
Kingdom. 

Cotton >ee<l od 

2.507 i 

347 ' 

The United Kingdom. 

Other vt‘t;etahle oil- 

. , 135,321 1 

12.000 

(■cniuuiv, Belgium, 


tht' T^rrtod 

Kinudoiii, 


The value of India's trade In oil-cakes was at the outbreak of war in 
Oil cakes neighbourhood of £1 million sterling 

annually, the ] nine i] ml reci])ients being the 
United Kingdom. C'eylon and Ja])an, uhi(*h togtuher accounted for 
six-sevenths of tlie whole. The United Kingdom al)soibod 3*2,000 tons 
of groundnut cake, chief! v for cattle foddt'r. out of (>2.000. and Japan 
45,000 tons of rape cake for nunuirial purposes. 
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Linseed. 


Tlio two teLituies of tlie cultivation of Innoii }tothi in India 

are (1) that it is cultivated entirely for its seed and not for its fibre, and 
\ 2 ) that practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake are ex 2 >orted. 
The plant is identical with the flax of Europe, but having long been 
cultivated for its seed only is sown much more sjDarsely than on the 
Continent and has developed a branching habit of growth which would 
render it useless, or. at any rate, -reatly lessen its value as fibre. ^Mieii 
^own ex|)erimentally for flax in India special seed has alwavs been jDro- 
cured from Eiirone. 

X 

The average production of seed in the trienninin 1912. 191:3, and 
Production. exceeded half a million tons of ^vhich 80 

per cent was exported, and this proportion mar 
be taken as a jiornial percentage of ex])orts. In 1004-05 nearly 
oGO.OOO tons were shijiped and India held practicallv the inonojxdv of 
the world’s production, but since then the increased competition of the 
ygentine Hepnblic. the T iiitecl States of America. Canada and Russia 
had, when the war broke out, reduced India \s share of the world s 
trade to oO ]jer cent. }so linseed is grown in Madras and the principal 
producing areas are Bihar and the L Jiited Provinces. Bengal and the 
G entral I ro\ inces. The total area under cultivation in the provinces 
fur which forecasts are available is about 3.5U0.(i00 acres inclusive of 
a mixed cro]> of about GudjHii) acres in the United Provinces, but in 
} ear, ^ of scarcity such a> 1913-14 and 1918-19 the total is much reduced, 
fn addition, linseed is grown in certain other tracts in British India, 
the average for the past five years being 34.nn() acres vielding 4M<M> 
tons of seerl. 


Table Xo. tSp, ^ir n}nh'r i iuftraiain naoiduiq to ]}rof:i oce.'^ j i'O})} 

191 - 2-14 O/O/V/yv/s. 


Provinces. 

1913-14. 

1914-13. 

' 1913-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

mis-ift. 


Acie^. 


Acre-. 

.-\r ns. 

A(*rc<. 

Acre«. 

Pentral Piov.iice^ aiiG 
r 

bSj.lnn 

1,334,0( 10 

I.IUSJH 111 

1.170.01 10 

1.337.000 

310.,oruj 

1 nitO(l Provirirr-; 

lUn.tioi) 

L’On.ono 

393.000 

33( 1.1 M lO 

.303,000 


/L'har aiifi On-.. a 

' JKHl 

9 ULOoo 

* >r>(KOO0 



^3: 1 ,000 


OJ4.000 

00)3.01 10 

Tot.ooo 

730.01 HI 

3! 03,000 

Liyderanini st.it o 

4 IJ.boo 

334.000 

3''S,000 

.331,01 10 

341.001) 

31 .0-10 

/>eniral 

m3, Too 

I Sj.OOfI 

I SI .000 

137,01 10 

144 000 

1 4,0(10 

(iiif.i'aiini: 
'n.Iiau StHtf'.i, 

173.100 

13(),0( 10 

170,01 10 

100,000 

lOl.OI )0 

''O.'iO 1 

i'un ab 

30. ( |i f ) 

Cl.< M 10 

.33,01 H 1 

33,000 

39,0.10 

313*00 

> Ace.) '■’’C 

3.031.000 : 

4.33.3/100 

3,333.000 

3,30 4,000 

3,:97,(M 10 

1 ,!i733 *0 

' \ j( '1 ] (Jii*. . 

:;n').joo 

3't7.0i 10 

470 ). 000 

330,01 10 

31 3,000 

339,000 


' 1(1 <)\) 


j.“>S 


Trade varieties. 


The very considerable reduction in area in 1918-19 is due to un- 
lavourable eon<litions at ^owinu time. 

The crop is sown either pure or mixed and the fair average yield may 
be taken at 300 lbs. to the acre. There are two 
readily recognised varieties grown, which yield 
the commercial varieties known as and hromi linseed respectively. 
The bulk of the linseed which is marketed is of the variety known as 
brown, which is graded into hold. )aedii(m and s/n<dL Bombay exports 
chiefly bold and small, and Calcutta, medium. The exports from Karachi 
w'hich are small approximate to those from Calcutta in quality. 
Yellow linseed is exported only from Bombay and is generally sold 
with an admixture of * bc)ld brown ' which may amount to as much 
as SO per cent. This vellow seed is mostly shipped to ^Marseilles 
where it is preferred to the usual Bombay bold quality on account of 
the lighter colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight 
premium in that market. Probably the total crop does not exceed 
4 000 to b.OOO tons in a vear. 

Liiiseed, as has been jtoticed, is grown in India solely to meet a foreign 
demand. The first mention of export from 
India occurs in 183*2 when 3 cwts. were recorded. 
By 1839 the figure had risen to 00.000 tons and in 1880-81 to 300,000 
tons. The exports since 1904-05 are shewn in the following table. 


Exports. 


Table Xo. 81. — QtHnitiijj find rahie of exports of linseed from India 


from 1 904-03. 


Year. 

j Quantity. 

Value. 



j Tons. 

£ 

1004-0.") . 


. ' .7.79,100 

4.210.150 

liHt.taM; . 


. ! 2S!C443 

2,749,003 

11KXL07 . 


. ! 218.041 

2.173.23S 

Uius-uu . 


. ' 100.477 

1.703,520 

laueil . 


:379,.7.72 

5,.703.402 

iiUiLia . 


a.74.489 

5,38S.3S3 

lULLU . 


41:ls7:3 

4,457.008 

imt-i.t . 


. , 921. .770 

3.502.411 

luia-m . 


. ; 102,0S7 

1,082,782 

nm.-iT . 


:>99,19;i 

4,^30,051 

lUlT-lS . 


. , 14<>,112 

1,787.307 

I'Us 19 . 


. ; 2 *2 4.79 

t.301 402 


Linseed geneaullv dii|)])ed tlirougliont the year but the busy season 
runs lioin May to July. 

The tall in 1911-15 niav be accounted for by tlu‘ partial eliminatioi\ 
of Belgium and the Lentral Powers though the Ibiited Kingdom took 
neailv 50.OUO ton< more. In 1915-10 there was a further and more 
Mib>tantial contraction uith greatly n‘duce<l ex])orts to Prance and 
Italy and with >hi{)nHmts to the United Kingdom back to the prewvar 
level. In 1910-17, however, when an abundant croj) coincided with a 
gi(‘at shortage of ^up|)li^‘'^ from the Plate, a recovery to 1(K),UUU tons wais 
a<diieved an<l in the following year, owii^g to smaller su})])lies arriving 




at the ports from the province^ and partly because of the curtailed 
demands from the chief importer,^, the United Kingdom (who reduced 
her quantity by two-thirds), France and Italy, the total that left the 
country was very small. In 1918-19. on the other hand, the result of 
the war on the oilseed trade of the United Kingdom was fully evident 
and the increased stimulus imparted to the production of margarine 
and edible oils to replace butter ainl to the mamifactiire of glycerine 
for exjdosives, attracted larger exports of linseed from India. 
The British ilinistry of Food made an arrangement by which imports 
from India were purchased by a Director of Oih and Seeds Supply 
in London with the Collectors of Customs a,-? agents at the port- 
concerned to suj^ervise shijmients. The total quantity that went to the 
United Kingdom in 1918-19 was 242.0t)t) ton^ or nearly 83 per cent, of 
the exports from India. The distribution of the trade among the 
principal importing countries in the last pre-war year and in 1918-19 is 
illustrated by the following table. 

Table Xo. 82. — Distrihution of the trn(h‘ io ////wy/Z priitctpoi 

importirtg coirittrit^s in 191^3-14 (i"4 in 191S 10. 


Countries. 

nuT 

u 

mis. in. 


Cjuantity. 

Percentage, 

(piantity. . PeRentage 


Ton^. 




Cnited Kingdom 

157,31.5 

38 

242,316 

83 

Erance .... 

llo.LVJ 

2 s 

e.667 

o 

(Termany .... 

48.320 1 

11-3 



Belgium .... 

38.4.V1 i 

9-3 



Italv . .... 

I 30,037 

TA 

I3,3sl 


Holland .... 

j 0.573 

; 2-3 



Austria-Hungary 

0.300 

! 



Australia .... 

i 3,360 

i -7 

ls.602 

6 

Other countries 

4.222 

1 

1 11.397 

4 

Total 

413,87 ; 

j 100 


loo 


In pre-war days the average ex])()rts to (b*rmanv were 30.000 tons 
annually, but in 1913-11 she tool:, it will be noticed, nearly .30.000 tons 
and there is r(?ason to ])eliov(' tliat lier flirect imjau ts vere largelv 
sup])Ieriiented by indirect shi])inents ria Belgium and Holland. 

The ])rinci]>al ])orts interested in tlio .shipment of lin>eed are B()nd)ay 
and f'alcutta. tlie sliaie of eacli in j‘.0 3-l i ijoiiig 31 per cent, and ]‘ei 
cent. resp(‘Cti\'ely. 

The unit of >ale in ('alciitta i'- tlie bazaar maiind and in Bomliay the 
cwt.. while •^teI■ling (juotatioim aic {or the ton 
ship- 2.210 lb>. nett. /./.* or (j.L Shipnamts an‘ 
made fiom tlu^ forme] poit in single B twill 
bags rd Ibl lb>. or doulile F bau^ of INT) lbs nett. In Bombay the unit 
of weight ranees from lb<s to 190 lbs. gro» 


, Li rided 1 ci lii.' 
10 » 



The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of the 
. seed retained in the country for conversion 

° * into oil the bulk is dealt with in the country 

mills by primitive methods but increasing quantities are now con- 
sumed in factories working on modern lines under European manage- 
ment, their average annual consumption being placed at from 30 to 40 
thousand tons. Production figures for the three leading mills in the 
neighbourhood of Calcritta for the twelve months ending September 
1918 were 1 . 311.867 gallons. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 

Table Xo. 83 .- — Qiundity cukI value of exports of liuseed oil fvQiu ludia 

froiu 1910-11 ouivards. 


Year. 


Quantity. 

Valuo. 



< allons. 

£ 

1910-11 


316.111 

42.594 

1911-m 


249,975 

49,966 

19m-13 


106. SO 7 

20.823 

191:M4 


102.360 

17,493 

19U-15 


] 32,796 

2T,S69 

1915-10 


280,850 

47,274 

1916-17 


] 78,257 

32.82'5 

i917-is 

. 1 

560,176. 

127,5^2 

19ls-in 


1.674. . -- 

431,017 

Hongkong, Australia and 

Xew Zealand 

between them a])pro])n 

two-thirds of the exportable 

surplus, and the quantities taken by 1 


United Kingdom are almost negligible. Tlie falling ofi in the volume 
of ex])Oits after 1910-11 is due ehiefiy to the opening of a mill in 
^Melbourne for crushing linseed and the consequent decline in the 
Australian demand for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to 
Australia rose from 700 tons ill 1910-11 to 15.830 tons in 1917-18. The 
recovery in 191 7-1 S and the phenomenal ex])orts in that year and in 
191(S-19 are due to a very strong demand, particularly fr<jm Australia 
for oil, in view of the restrictions [)laced upon shipments ot seed. 
An interr sting feature of the trade returns is the stea<ly importation 
of linseed oil from the United Kingdom at ]unces lower than the /. o. h. 
price of oil manufactured in India though charged with freiglit, 
insurance, etc. Tliis may be <lue to the ])rice jiaid for seed from the 
Plate before the war and the rate> oiitaiiiahle for the cake hy miller^ in 
England permitting of tlie sale of tlu' oil at rate'- considerably below the 
cost of manufacture in India, but generally sj)eaking the best Indian 
oil enjoys a higher re])utation in tlie lo(*al market tlian the inqmrted 
oil which is eliiefly U'^ed for indu'^trial pur]) 0 <e- where first ([uality oil 
is not reipiired. Ihdweeii PHO and 1917. tlu' largest import was in 
191 3-1 -J , rr., 440.000 gallons and the average for the iieriod 330,00i^ 
gallons. 
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The unit of -ale in Calcutta i> the t^allon and r>hi]>nient is made in lialf- 

„ . , , , . ^ cases of 72 H's. or in driim^ of 45 Ihs. or bairC.s 

Unit ot sale and shipment. . . , ,, . , 

containing MjO Ids. The bulk ot the shipments 

goes from Calcutta, in the neiglibourliood of which the ])rinci})al mills are 

situated. The distribution of tlie trade among the ports is shown below. 

Taule Xo, 84. — Share of the prniripaj ports to the tj port of U/fserd od 

trO'n> liolio (ft lOlS-Vd , 


Ports. 


eluant ity. 


Calcutta . 
Boml»ay . 

PaiiafK.a 


( ^alIon> 
1.2:Jl.eGs 
442,790 
~00 


Percentage. 


73-4 

2G-3 


Linseed, rape 
sesame cake. 


and 


Expfuts of linseod. rape and -e-ame cakes were until the statistical 
year 191 8-1 grouped under one head when 
the compilation of separate returns for linseed 
cako were arranged for. and their combined 
valu“ average fdoiMMio a year. The course of the trade during the 
last ^ix wears is illustrated in the following table. The figures for linseed 
cake in 1918-19 are for the sake of uuifonnity merged with those of rape 
ami sesame. 


Table Xo. 8 

•0. — Q)tatitifp 

(not rah/p r)J 
erportf'd 

hnsfcfl. rujjc nod 

sc so me cahe 


V.‘a:. 


<4u.intir V. 

Vr.Iu)' 




Cut-. 

f 

mia-u . 



‘ .7^0.777 

.7 * 

i9it-r> . 



!.'24.7!o 

.u\7n 





1 sj s<t 

19! 0-1 7 



i.l(»o,4:;a 

::4s.))(ri, 

)'>17-l^ . 



7)90.1 >s7 

2( b.ilgil 

I91n 10 . 



47)0,411*, 

2 t),9ol 


j_ne ]>io\meiai ui-inoauon oi uApoii- in un* ja-i T>ie-\\ar voai 
as lollows. Wai V iiidition- would vitiatf* anv compaiisoii', with figures 
lor -iiO-ei^ufMit \'ear<. 


IabLE X<>. 8d. — Prar/fH/id d tsf i doO mu 

.NONY/y/zr ru/,'e /// 

oj <ij 1 / It 's/’f'/l , 

/(/jfC oed 

Pi <>% iIO 

Coiaiuas V, 

J'.. - 


U I '• 


. 

1 o<r.,l t7 

I'-hgim 

Moi'.- .... 

173. ‘7S 

2 1 7. f 7 5 

\ .11 I'l'l n j - ii'l 1 

]7C2s2 

(. i.o^l 


1 .7.1 



h.2 




The main destinations were the United Kingdom. Ceylon and Japan 
where the cakes are nsed for manurial purjjoses. Most of the linseed 
cake goes from Calcutta, during the twelve months ending March 1919 
as much as 54:,.894 cwts. valued at £20,000 being shipped from this ^mrt 
to the United Kingdom. Ceylon, Java and Hongkong. The rape cake 
is mostly consumed by Japan. 

The unit of sale for these cakes in Calcutta is the bazaar maund 
and ill Bombay the cwt. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 
104 and 224 lbs. nett, while in Bombay the unit is the bag of ISO lbs. 
gross and in Madras the bag of 104 lbs. 


Groundnut, 

The groundnut {a racing hypogaca) also known as pea nut, earthnut 
and monkey nut is. though long cultivated in India, probably not indi- 
genous. The appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates from about 
1840. but forty years later the total exports amounted to less than 1.300 
tons or little more than 1 per cent, of the aggregate imports into France.* 
Of 112.000 acres under the crop at tliis time 70.000 were in Bombay and 

34.000 in Madras. In 1895-90 the corresponding iigures were, Bombav 

161.000 and Madras 243,000 acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the trade sulfered from a very marked set-back due. it is said, 
to the marked deterioration of the so-called indigenous varieties of seed, 
which led to a great contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the area 
cultivated with groundnut, the acr<?age in the f(-)rmer Presidency declin- 
ing from nearly 300,000 to less than 100.000 acres. But the successful 
introduction of disease-resisting seed froiu Senegal and Mozambique 
with a much higher oil content is reflected i]i a remarkable recoveiy 
wliich dates from 1900-01. and umhn the further stinnilus of an increased 
world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade ])r()gressed steadily, 
particularly in Southern India, until in 1913-14 the total area devoted 
to the cro}) was not less than 2.100.000 acres, with an estimated yield 
of 719,000 tons. The tiguri's for subsequent yeais are given below. 

Tai'.le Xo. 87. — A<‘rvf((p^ tnid y’ndd oj groinnht^it in I/nlia iroin lOlS-ld 

i)nv'(n'd-'<. 



A( i e.iLie. 

Vivid. 



I'on-. 

lau-is 


917,000 



i.tua.ono 

i,i».7S.000 




l.l'.Mi.OOO 

1!)17-1S 

i.caa.ooo 

i,o>;noo(j 

l‘)ls-19 

1,S12,000 

490,000 

* O'C’oner's on tlic cultivation ot 

LTouiichuit in India. 

Journ. Aiiri, Hort 

Soc., (“d. 1879, Vt)l. VI, nos. 97-98. 




During rlie war several oau-es coiiiributed to fluctuations in the 
acreage under cultivation. At first there was a marked fall in 
prices, disorgani'^ation of the labour market at Marseilles and the 
c!(j>ii)g down of .several French mills which caused a considerable 
contraction in area in 1015-16. and after a good recovery in the 
following year hiuli freights and the almo:^t complete suspension of 
^ailing" to Poiuliclierry and the Mualler Madras ports which in pre-war 
rimes were re''ponsi})le for so considerable a portion of the exports 
led to a further set-back. Fortunately, however, the yield when the 
area was mialle^t. was so abundant that the estimated outturn of the 
[)^evioll'^ year was actually exceeded and in 1017-18 the fall in acreage 
v.un to a great extent made good by a heavier crop. Of the 1 , 933.000 
acres under the ci'op in the latter year. Madras claimed 1,412,000, 
Burma 240. onn and Bomba v 2<2.iHio. Jn 1018-10 there was a further 
fall in acreaue and yield due to failure of rains at sowing time, and the 
eiop since then .-ufierecl from droinrht in Madras and Bombav. 

The following table gives the total exports of groundnuts, oil and 
cake from India duiiiig the last ,-ix \ears. 

IaULU Xo, hi (Jl'U'hfi od Iltnl idi^r lididl 

lfOn> JOl-j-14 hnU'fttds. 





nut- IS. 

I'US-ia. 


lgl7-lS. 

1918-10. 

r<i iii'liiut 


:17>,ono 


IT.").! 100 

147. 0( lo 

11.7.000 ' 

17,ou0 

1 ‘ ■ indii.ir ■ 1 1 

:c-* 

‘ c’.i i; ) 

t'4 ODU 


.7 I.oao 

oO.OOo j 

.30.000 

iMiiiiihiut '»il 

■n.ilN.) 

Jnn,. ti,n 1 

22S.ct 11 ) 

rn.ncoo 

OSj.ooO 

1 .0.77,o< M) 

5009 M.Hl 


On an average 3 rwts. (36 gallons) of oil repr^^sent 10 cwts. of nuts 
cLu^li^al. 

The greater p(n'tion of tlie nuts piaxliu'ed m the couutrv is consumed 
Exports oi nuts India, the volume of exports scarcely kee])ing 

pace even in n(>Lmal times with tlie increased 
cultivation. Taking the figures for the first pre-war vear, viz., 1013-14. it 
is found that considerably more than lialf the crop was retained for 
luaiie consum])tion. only 278.000 tons out of 710,000 being sent out 
of the countiy. In 1011-15 tlie exports amounted to 138.000 out 
of 017.000 tons and in 1015-ir, to 175,000 tons out of L058,(MM.) toii.s. 
Yet in normal times the total eX])orts from India com})ared very 
iavourably with exptuts tlu^ oth^*r pi'inci[)al producing countries 

of the woild. M lum tin* cx])oits from Pondif4ieiTv (chic'Hv grown in 
British India) are added to those from British Indian ports the total 
m 1013-11 accounts for 3)0)1.000 tons out of a grand total of 770,000 tons 
of the world s exports, tln^ ])riiicipal consuming countrv being France 
with a percentage share of 68. The following table shows the per- 
centage borne by exports to outturn in each of the three provinces in 
whicli the crop is grown. 
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T ABLE Xo. 89. — Rdiitioii of provincial outturn to exports on basis of figure 

for 1913-14. 





hstiinated 

Exports of 

PercentaL'e 


Pi evince^. 


yield ot 

nut^ and 

of expoits 




nuts. 

oil ^ 

to yield. 




Toii^. 

T(.)iis.. 


M.,aia8.T . 



411.300 

2s7,i77 

' no 

Bomba \ 



:14a. 9110 

.>3,1)72 

‘ 2 \\ 

Buona 



SS,oe0 

idbOny 

31 



Toi.x 

T4S,SOO 

i 

3{.S,0UO 

1 


^ at tiio late of 3G gallons^ 10 cwts. of nuts crushed. 

Including Pondicherry. 


Ill the table which h‘llo\\s the IV/ndicherry returns are excluded. 


Table Xo. 90. — cdkI rolut of cjjiorts from British I}}dia}f ports of 
(jroinaht afs thini'g iho hid ,w^r utnrs and the principal destinations. 


Destinations. 

1013-14. 

1914-15. 

191.5-16. 

1916-17. 

1017-lS. 

191^-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

F ranee 

222,3S0 

109.10S 

105,799 

121.215 

38,849 

2,.5.53 

Belgium 

in.,(i0s 

3,24,3 





Aus^tria-Hungary . 

10,700 

0,972 





tier mail}' 

0,430 

3,790 





Italy . 

1,32.5 

n),3.53 

2!92S 

3,047 


2,c2n 

Idiited Kingdom , 

4S0 

4.34S 

2,.520 

l»h47.5 

17,949 

4ln 

Other countries 

17,0 2 

4,.508 

4,190 

2n,7l3 

58,536 

12.2U > 

Quantity 

277,007 

13S.322 

175,443 

147,4.50 

115,334 

17,109 

Total ' 







Value £ 

3,2.54,240 

1.51.5,008 

1.0()S,957 

l,09ih701 

1,238,247 

249,801 


Iinuorts of nroinulnuts into the United Kingdom from all destinations 
ilui'iiig the first ten months ol 1917 were of the aggregate value 
of £:l.500.000. 

The decorticated keiitels are gemn'ally shi})})ed fi om ^Madras in bags 
. weiuhiiinr NO kilogrammes, eijual to ITb English 

n,s. n(‘tt, and are sold in Marseilles in francs ])er 
nnit of 1(H) kilos. Tlie groundnuts both in the s]i(‘ll, and decorticatt'd, 
are usually sohl in the more southerly ])ioducing districts of the Madras 
fh‘esi<leiicv at so much ])er Ereneh candy of 7)g9-l09 English lbs., but 
in the noithern area the unit is the English candy of 500 lbs. 
>Sterling <|uotations are generallv jier ton of lbs nett. c.ij. Until 

recent years the universal method of decorticating was to damp the 
groundnuts and beat them with sticks to se])arate the brittle shells from 
the kernels, a method which involves considerable damage to the latter. 
Further, once the kernels have been wetted they are liable to discoloura* 

in.-) 



tioii and fermentation, ^yhen the oil produced from them is rancid. The 
use of machinery for decorticating is growing in popularity, as by this 
method the seed is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are un- 
injured. and consequently command a much better price in foreign 
markets than hand decorticated kernels. There are several satisfactory 
rypes of decorticators. a]id the ])e]‘centage of seed for export now decorti- 
cated by machine instead of by hand is increasing every year. 

Tlie best grades of oil in Europe are obtaiiied from nuts shipped in 
the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the heavy 
sea freights. The nuts when shipped in the shell occu])y nearly double 
the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as kernels, and in 
this res})ect India is handicapped in comparison with the west coast of 
Africa where, the freiaht consideration being negligible, the bulk of 
tile \ rop has alwa\> been shipped undecorticated. The want of ade(|uate 
facilities for shipping at the minor ports in the Madras Presidency is 
a drawback to the vSouth Indian trade, steamers having to lie at 
considerable distances from the shore owing to the shallow and surf- 
beaten nature of the coast and the cargo has to be carried from the 
shor(‘ in lighters and small boats which facilitates })eculation. If the 
tendency of the war is maintained, an increasing portion of the trade 
will be diverted to IMadras wliere ade(puit(^ storage accommodation is 
now ioitlicoming at the lairt. The provincial percentage of that port 
has risen from bb in lblb-14 to 7b in P.d 7-18. 


ilefore Iblb wdren the Burma figures swelled the total for the first 
Groundnut oil time, ])racticallv tlie only shipments of ground- 

nut oilii’oin India w^ere from .'bidras and for the 
use of Indianroo/^cs w'orking in ^Luiritins and Cevlom The bulk of the 
oil ciuslu'd is still consum(*d internallv foi' doim'stie- j>U]q>os«"S, Imt f>ne of 
the Kesults of war conditions lias beini a substantial increase in the foreign 
exjiorts of oil from India, rlmugli tliehgnies tor 1 b 1 S-PJ are disappointing. 
If, however, the gallonage is convmted into the weiglit of seeds 
assumed nf*c(‘ssai \' to ]>i-o{lue(^ it. aeeording totbt^ formuia already given, 
it will be seen that tlie oil ex])ort(*d still ie])resfmts an almost negligible 
percentage of the total tonnage. Tin* oil content ol the shelh‘d k(*riRd 
is alfout ])er cent. 


Table No. b] .~PZV/c pc/’cro//ygc .v//n/r of fJ/e of fj/'o/nidHufs and 

oil to tin' total ijirhl HI 1 od m n* (Hid in IftlT IS. 


KXJMUITS. 




Xi 

Tn. 

( )IL. 



J 


iN'irf'Iit igf 

( aOlorw 

coin f-rted PcMCf^ntagc 
into to yield, 

tom. 

191:M4 

. , 749,000 

.304.000 

4S-.7 

4,072 

•53 

1917-18 

. 1,042,000 

1 

120,000 

lia 

1'>,107 

i 

1*45 



The question of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up-to- 

„ , . , date lines seems only to be limited by the 

Groundnut cake. t ‘ i ^ 

dimculty oi nnding more remuneratiye markets 

for the cake. Machine- jjressed cake is regarded with more fayour by 
agriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the produce of country mills, 
because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of the cake retained in India 
is used for manurial purposes and only one-fifth as fodder. The bulk 
of the groundnut cake exported is taken by the United Kingdom and 
to a smaller extent by Ceylon, though before the war Cfeimany was 
participating to some extent in the trade. Burma's principal customer 
is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is admirably 
suited for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on Madras and Bombay. 
A large trade is deyeloping in tlie ex}>ort of cake to Ja \ a. lu the liome 
market, the cake from the East Indies is knouai by the name of Coroman- 
del to distinguish it from Eufisqae cleiiyed from the African nut. 

Taking the proyinccs, where groundnut is cultiyated. in order of 
Madras their im^jortance, we find that in ^ladras the 

annual acreage is about 1,(100.000. yielding on 
an ayerage about half a ton of unshelled nuts per acre, or betAveen 400.000 
and 500,000 ton- of kernels. The geiieral trade name for the nuts 
exported from Southern Indi.i is Pondich rrj/ which are classed as snadU 
while a hold grade of the Bomhajj nut {if., shipped from that port) is also 
recognised. The crop is sowji between July and September and comes 
into sight commercially between January and March. France took 88 
per < ent of the exports in pre-war days, no ^.4her country taking more 
than 4 p('r cent. Th*m*xport^ to i\lars<Mb lu4 ween Is' October 1915 
and 30th Sept ember 1911 froin Ma Ira^^ port^ (in bau- of 104 lb--.) are 
shewn in the table subjoined. 


Table No. 92. — Exports of groand to Marseille.^ and all ports IntiWin 
1st October lOld and oOtlt Scpttmhcr 1911 from Pond tcJicrrg and 
ports. 


Torts. 

.MarseiUes 

All ports. 

Pondiclierry .... 

, ’ aso.^ot 

1, 1.51,749 

Madras ports — 

Madias , , , . 

ana. 8:21 

971. 4,4.5 

Cuddaloro 

4S2.:^a2 

949,993 

Torto Xovo 

. . aaa.oot 

381,002 

Ncgai>atara 

. ! aos,o-'8 

1 ! 

378,*J4() 


Figures for su])scquent years would b(^ unreliable as an indication of 
the jiormal (list ribution (J the trade, as owing to the limiti'd fi’eiglit 
ofieiing at the ( 'oromaiifld ])orTs Avhile tin' war lasti'd. France and the 
Unitt'd Kingdom had to lely ineicasingly u])on Mijiplii's irom Senegal. 
Tin' (‘id ire \V<‘st African crop was purchas(‘d by the M‘(‘n(4i Ooyt'rnment 
in I9iS-19, which reacted on tin' trade of the Fre>i(hmcy to such an 
(‘Xtent that (‘Xjxnts in this y(*ar were only a twimtieth of the pre-war 
av{*rage. Of 8,429 tons shipp(‘d. lk>ndi(dierry accounted tor 5,349 tons. 

ir>7 





Foreign ex])ort 3 of groundnut oil from Madras ports amounted in 
101 :M4 to 280,000 gallons valued at £29.000 of wFich 48 per cent, 
'.venr to t’ovlon and dO per cent, to dfauritius. Tn 1917-18 the total was 
920). 2 12 gallons, hut with France eliminated and the United Kingdom 
a ^mailer biiverthe total for 191 8-10 shrank to the pre-war ]e\ el. Machine- 
piessed oil does not fetch suc]\ good ])rices as that pressed in cJiel'Jcns 
(coiintrv mills) which is cold drawn. It is generally sold per candy of 
dOo 11)8. and shipped in casks containing 350 to 400 lbs. Cochin casks 
holding 700 to 750 lbs. have gone out of favour and are now rarely 
usod oji account of tlmir greater liability to leakage. There is further 
a large coast vuse export ol groundnut oil from Madras averaging in the 
four vears jjieceding the Avar over two million gallons annually. It is 
of lower (pialitv than the oil ex])ressed in Burma and is largely used to 
adulterate ghi and other vegetable oils, and for Indian confectionery. 

The foreign ex],'orts of cake in 1913-14 amounted to 472.000 cwts- 
valued at £10G.t)0() of wliicdi Ceylon took about half for manurial purposes, 
and 38 ])er cent, went to Uermany. The cake is sold either per ton or 
per caiidv of 500 lbs. ajid shipi'jed in bags containing 11 cwts. nett. 

During the last fifteen years Burma has evinced a grooving interest 
„ in the cultivation and crushing of groundnut. 

The centTe of the trade is at 5Ivingyan in the 
drv zone, Tlie estimated yield in Burma in 1913-11 and the follotving 
year Avas in the neighbourhood of 90.000 tons from an acreage of 258.000. 
In 1915-lG the total soared to nearly 120.000 tons and the estimate for 
1910-17 Avas ouly sliglitlv less. Exports from Bniana for the corres- 
ponding periods Avere respectively (1913-11) 538,251 CAvts., (1914-15) 
37.993 CAA’ts., (1915-10) }oL (1910-17) 43.100 caaTs. indicating the com- 
])lete disap])earanee of foreign trade in 1915-10 and a ])artial recovery in 
the fnlh)\vin<j year. Buiana's r*hief pre-AA’ar customers Averc France. 
Hongkong and Austria-Hungary. In s]jite of the fact that oAving to 
the closing of tliese ]nark<‘ts the entire out]>ut for 1915-10 was available 
for Avitliiii flu* ])rovinc<* itself. coastAAuse imports from Madras 

a ggM*ga ted 2.9iiM tons of nuts aud 12’09(in galhms of oil. Exports of 
nuts to foT<*ign eountries m 1 9! 7-1 8 aiid 191 8-1 9 aiiiounted to 29.537 cAvts. 
aird b/222 <'Avt-. resp(a'tivf*]An 

The expoits of eake liom Baugoo i to the Ujiited King<lom were 
also coiisidej a hie. /a:.. 38.000 fojis Valued at £1 } 7.000 in J 9 1 .5-B». 27,000 

tons in 19H>-]7 hut (mb' l.lOOt.ai-' in 1917-18. The foi(‘ign exports 
of llurma oil A\'lLicli aia* of sujjejior (pialitA' to Madras oil amounted m 
] 9 1 5-1 0 to 77.000 gallons and the following \'oa]' to Itio.OOO. In 1917- 
18 the total Avas 297.990 galiojis <)f Avhieh 2 1 1 .‘>.30 gallons AV(‘Jit to the 
I lilted Kingdom. In )9!8-19 amiIi sfiMiients lo ilir Fnited Kittgdom 
pi.teru'alb' -^u^peJided tlie aggi'cgatf* A\a.-, ojiIa' 79,8;;(; gallon^ 

Th (‘unit ot ^a!e o[ tlieiiut^ i^ a luindi ed l)a^k»*ts of 25 Ihs. each 
and of tlie oil and eaka*. a hund i ed viss of .*100 ] 1)^. Tlu* ku'nu'D are shi})ped 
III hags o' 150 11)'^. n(*tt. rlu* oil in ca^k^ (0 80 g.dlon- and the (*ake in 
hag- ot 200 to 22 I nett. 

Ifis 



The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 
headway it has in iladxas since the beginning 
Bombay Presidency. present century. In 1895-96 three 

*[uarters of the groundnuts exported were shipped from Bombay : in 
1917-18 they represented less than 38 per cent, of the whole. 

The centres of groundnut cultivation in th ^ Bombay Presidency are 
Shohipur and Satara and the area under the crop in 1918-19 was 
116.000 acres (inclusive of 21.000 acres in Xative States, chiefly 
Kohlapur) equivalent to about 10 per cent, of the total area under the 
cro]) in British India. The average yield on rhe basis of 1 inures for tlie 
hv^ vears einling 1917-1.'^- is 260.000 tons. The crop in Bombay is 
sown about six weeks earlier than in Madras and is harvested about 
November. Two grades of nut are rec()gni>ed, hold and small which are 
sold either shelled or uuslielled. The following table illustrates the 
volume of the trade in groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presidency 
between the years 1912-13 and 1918-19. 


Table Xo, %'^,~~Exports of (jroundnuts. oil and cake from Bomhay Presi- 
dox y froin 1912-13 o/ia'a/ds. 


Articles. 1912-13. 1913-14. 


1 ‘ 


O’oinidriut 

Tons i 

4S,S02 

53,070 

I'uundnut ) 
o)L j 

Calls. ' 

1,079 

1G6 

roundnut ) 

Tons 

2,00 1 

8,031 

e-i^e. ) 





1914-15.1 

1 

1915-lG. 

1 

1916-17. 1'17-1\ 

191S-19. 

21,178 

24,170 

7', 394 

G,n42 

8,421 , 

25.035 

24,128 

11,397 

1.32, 3St 

5.112 ' 

' 11,001 

5,748 

3,312 

L2G3 


In tile last pre-war year, more than oO per cent of the nuts went to France, 
the lialanco being divided mainly betwi^en Belgium and ihumany, the 
sliare. of tlic Lhiited Kingdom being only 40 tons. In 1916-17, Iiowever, 
tlie Pnitfal Kingdo!u pei-centage of tlie trade rose to 20, the major 
quantity still timling its way to France, r/:a. 59,000 tons. Bombay 
suflei-fMl l(\ss than iMadms ports and Paugoon from tlie sliortage of freight 
ill this ve<ir, and her total sliipimnits of groundnuts were considerably 
liigher than in the vears ])re(*eding the war. The trade in oil since 1914- 
15 lias IxMui maiiilv dire(*t(al to Ceylon and Mauritius which together 
a^-counted tor 90 ])er eimt. of the total. The United Kingdom and 
< bM'mauv were the only two customers for the cake in 1913-11, tlie greater 
part to the, fo?‘me,r. After the t4i mi nation of tlie (4erman market, 85 
pel* <'t*nt. of the, ('Xportablf' sui phis lias betm diverted to Cevhm, and the 
t)alanc<* onlv to tlie United Kingdom. 

'Ihie unit of sah^ in Hondaiv for groundnuts is the candy of 20 Bombay 
inaunds. for oil. tin' maund of 28 Ihs. or the cwt. and for cake, 
duM-ut. Shipnn'iitof tlie deeorl ieat t'd nuts is made in liags of 168 to 
b82 n>s. and the nndef'o:tieat''d nuts m baes woiehiim 85 Ihs. or le^s. whde 




the oil is packed for export in tins of 84 lbs. or drums of 6 or 8 gallons. 
Cakes are shipped in hydraulic pressed bags of ISO lbs. or in native 
pressed bags of 161 or 1G8 lbs. Sterling cjuotations for the nuts are 
generally based on the ton of 2. ’240 lbs. nett. c././. 


Rape and Mustard Seed. 


The term rapeseed is coimnerciall}' often iiiditferently used to 

. denote at least t^Y 0 sub-species of htossica 

Trade varieties. , . -tv i ^ 

( ahtpestns. r/:.. Indian colza or and 

Indian rape or toria , while mustard seed is deiivtal from a closely allied 

species, hnii<-'-ica jtoK'Cti The chief qualities of rapeseed recognised 

bv the exporteis are toria. brown blui.'-h in colour, chiefly exported 

fioni Karachi. Ferozf pore hroa'H. l)ro)r,i Caaafpoie. cliieflv shipqied from 

Bombay and C'alcutta.. hroa't> Df'lJn. mainlv exported from Bombay and 

Karachi, fjcllov' hahl. from Boiiiljay and ijelloa: saioll from Boni])ay and 

Calcutta. 

Excepting for a small area devoted to mustard seed in the south, foi 

„ , , which no separate timires are available, tin 

Area and production. i • !■ ' i ^ i • i.- i 

culti\ati()n oi rape, and mustard is entirely 

restricted to Uptier India, tlie average^ acreage under th(* two crops. 

inclusive of mixed cultivation in the Cnited Provinces, being estimated 

at 6,000,000 acres, of vhich the h nited Provinces account for 40 

per cent,, Bengal 22 ]'cr cent., Piinjal) 10 ]ua* (nnit and Bihar and Orissa 

10 per cent. Tlie actual figuia s for ]!)1T-Id wert* considerably more 

than this estimate, ri:,, G.Oi: 1.000 aeies. The crops are grown eitlmr 

pure or mixed almost (‘iitiiady f)n iiiiirrigatcd land and ai'c sown in 

October or Xoveniber and gathered in Ecb'inary or IMarch The total 

annual outturn of rape and mustard seerl has beeji ]>ut at 1.260.000 tons. 

equivalent to 1 cwts. only ])er acin. but when ra]>e is cultivated by 

itself as a pure crop the yi^ld is })roba])]v ap])! !- i<ddv higlier. In ])aits 

of the country the cro]) is cut giaaui in Januar\' for cattle fodder. 

In upcountry markads the bulls of tlie (-rop disjjo^ed of betwetai 

March and July and the ])ri]H*ij>ai tr.ide, centres are ( awn])ore in tlie 

United Provinces and perozej'ore in tlie Punjal) where sup]dies are 

collected for export via, Bombay and Karaelii. 

India has alwa}'S ])e(*n tlu' jiiineipal source of the ra]>esee(I inijiorted 
_ . . , into Europe in supTilmneut to the siii)]>lies of 

Kussia {(‘hierly ravjson) Poiimania (cliietl v colza) 
and Erancc. The other c()initiies coutiduiting to IIk' wm’ld's exportable 
sur]>liis in recent y(‘ars are ('liina ami .lapau. and to a modest ext<'‘nt 
Argentine and the Kutcli Juis< Indies also. In })ro-war years the 
pr(j[)ortion of exjiorts to total ])rodii(‘tion was about 2<') jier fault, or 
240.000 tons per annum. Most of the siaal grown in Beneal and Biliar 
would app(aar to be retaincfl for local consunqition, and tln^ ]>rinci]>al 
exporting centres were Karachi and Bombay. The figure- for all port^ 
are comliined in the table below. 


Export ot rapeseed. 
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Table No. 9Jr. — Exports of rapeseed from India froyn 1913-14 onwards. 


Countries. 

191*1-14 

l‘U4-13 


Ton- 

Ions 

Urlgiuiii . 

us 

•‘til 

Germany. 

.Is, 199 

107 

1 

France . 

M 94.5 

■ '2(1 loj 

United UinQ:dom 

14 099 

2 ! oM 

Italy 

J.l 72H 

1 1 7'.7 

Japan 

1 

lu 

Other Countries 

10 16S 

],903 


1913-10 

1919-17 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

Tull-. 

1 OIi.- 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

411 -270 

2 i 426 

2 7 ^.9 

10,729 

47.473 

-Q 1 21 

36 900 

54,4s8 

o 174 

4.73S 

223 

4,068 

U) 

4 629 

19,211 

9,905 

10,9'^ 

43^ 

234 

472 


Though Belgiuiu was, before the war, nouiinally the principal market 
there is little doubt that a great deal of her imports via Antwerp found 
their way eventually to Holland and tJerniany. The latter’s average 
annual consumption has been estimated at 143,000 metric tons, of which 
it is calculated India contributed 83 per cent.* 

The effect of the war on the trade was very perceptible. In 1914-15 
onlv 97,000 tons were ex])orted as against 249,000 tons in the previous 
year, a partial revival being ex])erienced only in 1916-17 when 122,000 
tons were sent out of the country. Of this the greater portion was taken 
by the United Kingdom and Franc(\ both of wliich countries formerly 
relied for their supplies on Eussia to a great extent. There was a great 
set-back again in 1917-18 owing to lack of tonnage, so far as Bombay 
and Karachi were concerned. The United Kingdom trade was reduced 
by two- thirds and that witli I'rance })ractically disappeared, but Japan's 
increasing interest in the cj'ushing of rapeseed for oil drew away a 
considerable quantity of this seed from Calcutta, as well as from 
Bombay. 

The unit <)f sale in Kaiachi is the candy of 656 lbs, and in Bombay 
the cwt. 8 hi])ment is made from Karachi in 
Unit of sale and shipment. ^^,,3 ii)s. nett, from Bombay in 

bags of 168 to 182 lbs. aiul fioni ('alcutta in gunnies of 164 c>r 186 lbs. 
Sterling ([notations are gciu'nilly on the ba>is of tlie ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett., v.i.f. 


The av('rag(‘ (piantity of ]]u^^tard .^(h*( 1 exjiorted does not usually ex- 

„ , , CMual ions a vf'at’and <'ven that is believed 

Exports of mustard seed. ^ ■ i , • , ^ it 

to eoiitaju ii la!g(' admixture ot rcipesoed. In 

the last. ])r(‘-war y(‘ar it was 5.101 tons and in 1916-17, 6,074 tons. The 

bulk of th(' ex])orts go fi'oui Bombay paekaal in bags of 168 to 182 

Ib^., and Fraiua', is the chi(4’ custonuT, more than 50 per cent, being 

apj)roj)riat(‘(l ])y ]u*r (‘V(a'V y(‘ar. (ka-asional shi]>ments were made 

to (lermanv in ])re-war da vs. From South India there is a small 

trjulf' witli (evlon atul to a h“ss(U <\\tcnt with France, and before 


“ the Imperial fn-tiiiite, Vol. XV., Xo. .‘b duly — Septemher, lljlT, page 384. 
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the Well. Beioiiim and Geimaiiv. the j'urt.s i-f exijurt Leiiig Madras. 
Coeanada, and Tuticorin. 


The unit of sale in BoniLay is the candy of 22^ BoniLay maiuids. 

Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed in 

„ , e 1 M India forloi.d consumption in the form of oil 

Rape and mustard oil. i i i t i i • -o i 

which IS coniinonly used, paiticuiarly m Bengal, 

for cooking purposes and generallv by Hindus to anoint the body, 
Indian seed is assumed to yield from I'2 to -lb per cent, of oil. 
blustard oil is not uncommonly adulter at erl in the bazaars, if not 
for the export market, with uiimelly, mo\M‘a and which i.s obtained 

from the seeds of scJiJeichera {'k}isntnh). The refining of rapeseed 

oil, as colza is refined in Central Eurojie for the manufacture of mar- 
garine, has not yet been taken up in India. Exports from India 
averaged about 400,000 gallons (including mustard oil) of which prac- 
tically the whole went to British Possessions and nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Natal alone for the Indian population in those 

colonies. In 1915-10, 352. 9G0 gallons out of a total of 465,735 gallons 
went to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and for 
the same reason to Fiji and British (iuiana. In 1916-17 the total 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-18, 
488.000 gallons, while in 1918-19 there was a drop to 265. 6un gallons. 


Karachi and Calcutta are the principal jiorts conceincd in the export. 
The unit of sale is the Indian maund at the former port and the bazaar 
maund at the latter, wliile shipment is made from Calcutta in drums of 
45 lbs. or half ca-es of 72 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of 171 to 18 
seers. 

Rapeseed cake though acce])ted on the (’ontinent as cattle forlder 
is chiefly used in the Lhiited Kingdom for 
manurial purpose^. Another principal market 
for Indian rape seed cake })efore and dining the war has been Ja])an and 
since 1913-14 a fredi market ])-{< been found in the 8trait^ Settlements 
to a small extent. 


Rapeseed cake.'*' 


TaBLK No. 9o. — Qtuntiifu's (HkI rajfn's oj / a jir.srcd a)t(J St'ffl 

i>(l ed ('.i'pOi'hy^ liidiU the lo'^l 

six years. 


Articl '. 


l"l i-l 1 

no M5 

1917>-10 l'']0-17 

1 1917-lS 


i 


_ r M '1 1 , 

'II i 

'1 ' -ii J 1-2,272 

VI 

7'',*v;2 

V, l!.' . 


- ' ' 1 7 ! ] 

1 ' ■ " 7 ] 1 

'1 77^ 1 1"7 14" 

1 :7" 

91’.","! i 

. ,1 — 

0"i- 

' 1 o 


17- 1. e.j 

[ 

1 1 "'O 

1 """ 


r 

7'| 1 , 

ii'C 

V. 77" 1 1 I'l 174 

1 !! 1 

4". "17 

K If' Ur 1 lut it ' 1 <'li - 
Oa-iiit ir^ 

0,t!I( i!i-. 

n: 17" 

11 

eVi 7 . ’.7 ' 'I'.M. 

i 1 

2«. 7- 

Vdii' 



}'» VO 

71 1(17 ! hi; t 3i! 

dB 11 ; 

51,732 


I'uf "tut: sties, see pai^^e 102. 
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Sesame. 


The seed of .bescnraon indiciinf. an annual plant thriving in the 

. , , tro])ical and sub-tropical parts of the world and 

Area and production. \ . . . S ^ i ,7,7 • 77 

variously known to the trade as til, teeL (jingeilij 

or se^roue, yields a valuable oil. The seed is generally grovrn in India. 

except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, and a fair average yield 

is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern India it is probably higher 

Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the crop is 

raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma. 3Iaclras and in the Central 

Provinces, in the two first-nained of which the acreage averages 

1,000,000 and in the last two 800.000 a year. The total of India for 

the pure crop in those provinces for which forecasts are available, may 

be placed at 4,300.000 acres and the output at 375,000 tons. The 

following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 

vield from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table Xo. 9C. — Acnageand yield of se^cone India from 1913-14 o)iivards, 

I I 


Vi ^■I1C 

1013-11. 

10:4-15. 

1015 IG. 

j 1010-17. 

r*i7-i>. 


a 1 D 

Ac:' 

A' F’ 

1 

! Ack^. 

1 

Acr. - 

(.'ontr.il ,uid Jlcrar 

SOj.TOd 

>7S.O00 

927,000 

750,001) 

502,00o 

liombciy (iiicluduiLr Jiiduiii '•) 

S.jl.llou 

1,055,000 

620,000 

' 005,000 

75^,00' ► 

Ma<lras . . . , 

soa,3uu 

t?01,000 

623,000 

i 770,000 

624,00* > 

]l\d('raljad btate 

G12,0iJU 

500,000 

540,000 

500.000 

560.000 


J7S,400 

372,000 

200,000 

276,000 

16^.000 

I'nitijd rruMiKt \ 






L 

t s :o,ooo 

■f ijOUOJXll) 




I'.-aijzal . . ' 

211,000 

251,000 

21 '',000 

22 5,000 

22.5,000 

Ciliar and Ori'^ i , | 

210,700 

2 ot; (Mio 

IOk.OOO 

L'>0,oi II 1 

144,000 

I’unj a> . .1 

lu.ioo 

222 

127.it‘'0 

2 05,000 

122 oQo 

(>th> r I'roMtiC' - 

li)4 Gao 

121. on ; 

22 0 to 

75,0)0 

1)0.00 > 

c la V'.L . , I 

.1,070.000 ; 

5,505.000 

.5,lO''a)iiil 

5.02 l.o. 0 

4, 271. O' 1" 

Toial* 

C^Ii-LD . Tons I 



- 

- - - 

— 

403,500 1 

551,000 ' 

-(82,000 

j 51‘5,000 

361 ,1 *1 ‘t * 

* 

Pairma ficnirr 

5 arc not available. 




t Uixeti t-Tup. 

In I9LS-i9, th(‘ estimated area was 3.501. nun a(Mvs and tlio out- 
turn of ’Jo.s.ooo tons. 3 lie a\'ei'aue ai'('a sovn <iurinu the jai>t 

jiv(‘ v<‘ars in proNinees not nuMit.ouod ahovn 111 Kiitish liulia has laa n 
C'ioLhOOt) acres with an yield oi po.uuo tons of >aad. 

The mnv crop comes on to the upcountry markets to\\ ards the end 
of Xov(Uuh(‘r and sales are lu'avy till Maich, PiV(‘ ([ualities are known 
to the tr nle, hlo />>ix<d. y<‘l'o'iV and red, ot which the tir-1 -nanoMl 

M looarded UvS having the highest oil content. Th- chief por' ot exjiort 
lor thi'^ vai ietv is Bonioay. 

In the last ])rc-war yi^ar tli(‘ expoits of sesanu' seed from India 
amounted to 1 tons, only exceeded by 

Exports. C'hina vith 121,000 ton^. About 50 ])er cent. 
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of the world's -upply is found by the British Empire to which India 
contributes half. Between L-^K/and 1800 France was the principal 
customer for Indian sesame and took nearly To to So per cent, of the 
exj)orts. but this proportion has declined since groundnuts displaced 
sesame in the Marseilles market and the trade of the quincpiennium 
1010-11 to lOlI-l.-) indicated an average ini])ort of onlv :I3.000 tons out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1012-13 tlie position of the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78.000 tons of which 
21.700 tons went to France, and lO.OOO to Austria-Hungary and about 
18,o00 to Belgium, other iinporter- being Italy and (Termany with very 
much smaller quantities The distribution of the trade from 1913-14, 
the last x>re-war year, is indicated in the following table. 

Table Xo. 97.— 8/no’c oj thr pDitvipnl i tnporf cou nt/'ies of j I'Otui 

lOlo-H Oh wards. 


Countries. 

1 ‘ 

1913-14. 

1914-15. ] 

! 

191.5-16. 

1 

1 

1910-17. i 

1 

1917-lS. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

3'ons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

BeLnum 

.33,800 

.0..000 


1 


1.00 

France 

2J,200 

l3,.30() 

9,000 

01,506 i 

4.014 

Au^trici' Huntrarv 

19.000 

4,000 





Oertnany 

10,000 

1,900 





Italy . 

1 1,000 

9. .000 

1.700 

S.4S3 

903 


Ion 

1.017 

1,449 

1.132 

503 ^ 

1,0 12 

67 

E^\ pt 

1.242 

S.Os-O 

S 

80 i 

.C117 

Afli n 

S79 

1,099 

473 

042 ! 

1,'»;7 

109 

United KinL^dom. 


30< I 

.300 

21,297 ! 

1.00 0 


OtlifT Uountru-'i . 

3,003 

0,4()7 

837 

979 ! 

.5,010 

2,0.5 s 

Quantity 

112.200 

40.700 

13.800 

83,000 i 

la.la.i 

2,384 







I OTAL - 






47,076 

^ Value C 

1,7110.841 

711.8S0 

104,170 

l,09l,e.09 i 

23< 1,0! ; 1 


There liave nev(*r at anv time ])e<*n ex]H>rts of anv magnitude to the 
Ihiited Kingdoju or to other ])aits of the Mritish Em])ire till 1910-17 
wlien 2b ])(*r cejit. vas a])Sorbed tlLeformei, The ])orts most con- 
cermal m tie* sliijinuoit are Bo]n})ay and Karachi on the west coast 
ami t'ocajiada. Bi]iil)])atam. a]id \'i/aga]aita]}i on t]i(‘ liay of flengal. 
<)1 the-^p market^ I>oni})ay i- tlip mo-^t iinpoitaiit TIutc are ])ractically 
no (\\])orts from Ihiima as tlie entire crop is rrtained for liome con- 
sumj)tion. 


in the Mackas Ih'esidency tlie unit of >alp a- w<‘l) a>, of s]ii])ment i- 

, , LOMiPinllv tlie simile gunnv l)ig of Bil lbs. 

Unit ot sale and shipment. ^ i i • i. ' i ' ’ ' • i. • o.-r 

nett. Viiile in llraubav. tt:e wemlit varies tor 

-li'pment from Ibl to Bis Ihs, nett and in Karachi tin’ }>ag'< weigh 

B> 1 1 TxS or 1 (S 1 11)'^. nett. The umt of s d" in Homhii v is tin,’ caudv of 20 

Ihfmbav maiiiids and m Kdoachi the (amU oi <)b<i Ih.s.. Imt (jiiotat ioii'^ 

lor expo 1 1 <u e pei‘ ton of d.2 iH Ih^. m^t t., ( .! I. 

The perccntagi’ of oil in /h se(‘d is assumed to be in tin* neighbourhood 
of jO. Though tlui oil is gcmerally extracted 
m crude mills V ru’ked bv bullocks the better 


Sesame oil. 
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qualities are clear and nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in India 
for cooking purposes and as an illuminant or for anointing the body. 
The average annual export of oil from India is in the neighbourhood 
of :i00,000 gallons in normal years, but there have been considerable 
fluctuations during the war. The distribution of the trade among the 
principal provinces in the last pre-war year is shewn below. 

Table Xo. dS.—Disf/'ibution of the exports of sesame oil according to 

provinces in 1913-14. 


Provinces. 


Quantity. 

, Value, 



Gallons. 

i £ 

Bombay (including Sind) . 

• • • 

153,680 

20.991 

Madras . , , . . 


53.102 

7,.520 

Bengal . . . . . 


911 

! 128 

Burma . . . . . 


360 

' 60 


Total 

208,053 

28,699 


The Bombay trade was mainly with Aden. Maskat territory. ^Mauritius 
and East Africa and the war has not created any alteration in the direction 
of ex})orts. vShipment" froi!i Karaclii averaged onlv o.CXX) gallojis but 
in lldfldT nearly 2i)j000 gallons and in the following year d.j. 000 gallons 
Went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In ]\ladi’as tlie ])rinci])al ports of shi])nLent are Tuticorin for the 
f’eyhm market and Madras, (diddalore and Xegapatam for the Straits. 
Od ])er cent, of the oil shi]'])ed from the ihesidency go to Ceylon. 
iM jaT camt to tlie Straits Settlements and lO ])er cent, to Xatal. and 
tile dfanajnl is chitdly oti l)e]ialf of tlie Ijidian roohj ])0])idation in these 
colonies. The following table shews ex])orts from India from 1913-11 
onward., classified according to destinations 

Taiua: Xo. 99.” Sltarv of (Jh’ j^rim-ipal m^pfohng cofUft/ies of se.s(nnc oil 

fro}i> Iftlo-I / <onr(t rd s . 



( 'oiinti’K's. 

1913-U. 

1914-1.5. 

191.5-16, 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 




CialloiiN, 

( 5illon^ 


Gallon'^. 

GaUons. 


trrntnr'y and d'l lu lal 

()3,57(» 

63. .599 

4S.284 

69,842 

6s,.;i ; 

27,304 

< •man 








Ad( II and 1 )«'iK‘ndt'n('i(*s 


13.374 

, 29.720 

13,122 

5.502 

2.561 

1 < \ till 


:>] .till!) 

30.020 

i 22.371 

18,119 

1\713 

4,894 

Ger man 

K<i>t Africa . 

10,443 

3,9!>.3 



6,753 

3, .5.31 

S1mi(> S 

«'tt lenu'iits 

1 . ).3i >7 

7,!>M 

S.14(; 

8,025 

ii! 

69.3 

Maunl ill 

and J h'lH iidi'iiciCf, 

r..as6 

3..571 

1,.522 

i 37,949 

3,2(6; 

1(1,327 

Xalal 

5.6r>2 

4..540 

♦ i.091 

4,402 

7. 1S7 

2,070 

1 Jilted KiiiLNloin 

U'm; 

33 

.5, .5 so 

' 4.460 

1.1 17 

79 


>iintne^. 

.34.033 

31.439 

16..5S7 

1 71,915 

117,518 

5.5,041 

1 OT \ 

Qr \ Ni n Y 

2os,0‘)3 

1 SS.5S3 

1U..301 1 

1 219,834 

1 

i 2 10,199 

11 2, .500 


t\'AirK t 








2s4)aa 

2.5,4t>2 

I7,4li0 1 

1 

' 27,<i95 

j 33,046 

19, .557 


17.5 


Trade with the United Kingdom may he expected to increase witli 
the development of the margarine industry. 

The unit of sale of the oil in Boml)ay is the maund of 28 lbs. and in 

^ Karachi of 82r lbs. Sh.ipmeiit is made from the 
Unit of sale and shipment, r ^ ^ x t £ 

loimoi port in 2-tin cases oi ^4 lbs. o* casks ot 

5 cwts. and from Karachi in tins of ITf or 18 seers. In Madras sales 
aie g(merallv on the candy of 300 lbs, and shipment is made in 
('asks of 400 to 300 lbs. In Tuticorin the oil is shipped in casks con- 
taining 80 gallons and in Xegapatam in tins of 1 gallons. 

There is ]!rjetically no foreiun maiktg for tlie cake exce])t in Ceylon 
veherc it is used chicHv for manurial purposes, 
e^ame ca ... India it is in general demand as cattle fodder 

either alone or in conjuiictioii with pnondc (coconut cake). Xo separate 
statistic.^ of (^xpoits are maintained bait the combined tiunres of linseed, 
rajie and sesame cake will be found on paae 102. 


Cotton Seed- 


Ill the matter of production of cotton se(ai. India occu])i(\s a ]jositioii 

„ , next oiilv to that of the Uuitial 8tat(*s of Aimnica 

Production. . ‘ n i ^ . 

contrilnLtina anuuallv afiout 2.<MH).<HM) tons to 

the world s total of 1 1 JMHi.iHili. but seientifie utilization of the greater jairt 

of her >ui)}dies has nevei' yet I) 0 (mi attempted. 


Kxjiorts of cotton smal fi'om India \ ,uv from voar to vear ac('ordiiig 
to th(‘ sfaison. for vlimi there is anv scarcity it 
is hoarded as wintJU* f<M*d for (aatth*. Imt even 
in a year ot plenty they ]>robabl\' do not < \('»M*d 13p(n*(‘ent. of tlu^ setal 
availa]d(\ About 200.001) tons aro ro(pinaal annuallv for sowing and 
tin* normal eonsunijition in Piinial) as food for milch-eows has been 
estimat(‘d at about tli<‘ sam^* figune Cons!(h*i'abh‘ (piantities an' also 
criisliod lor od and ('ak(*. biu- tlip baiaiu'** a xai la bio for (‘Xjioi’t should 
largel\' oyofMaltln* 3()()0)OO tons whudi is the ,)v<‘i<ig(‘ of the thri'o vians 
pr(M'(‘ding tlu‘ v'ai'. 44io ti.uio ^m li as it is, max' b*‘ (h‘S('’ibMd as of 
niod(‘rn grow t h onginat [Jig in iiujuinos lioni tlio I'nitod Kingdom fm 
fndian s(^od aluuit tlto x'oai’ lOno in eonso< jin-nr'i* (d’ (Huintiii comjxdition 
in tin* Hgyptian ('otton nuirkot at a tmu* wluui a siairoitv of olive 

oil and sosaiiu' in tlio markot and tlio no('(‘ssit\ of linding siibstituti'S for 
tho pr(‘par«iti(Ui ol laid ami margaiino ('oinoided with tho di.scovcrv of 
a m*\v ])roc(*ss of liulling tho si'ed cImm plv. Krom 1001-02 onwards the 
vahio of (exports progn^s^od steadily until 1013-1 1. In 1000-01 tin* total 
w'as 11.230 tons <udv, but it rose in tini following vixir to 101.800 tons 
and in lOJO-il to nearly 300.000 tons. Th(‘ ligur(‘S of total (juantit}' 
and valu(‘ and tlu‘ ])cro(mtage of sliipnumts to tin* Cnitial Kingdom 
during tlie last six vear> aia^ giv(*n Ixdow'. 
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Iable Xo. 100. — Qaai>titu ii)id valne oj cocpotf^ oj cotton seed and perct )f~ 
fogr oj shifwenU to the United Klngdont d a, ley 1913-U to 1918-19. 


Year. 


Quantity. Value. 


Percentage 
the United 
Kingdom 


191;M4 

IDlKld 

1917-18 

I91S-19 


Tons 

£ 


2S4,aL>7 

1,419,743 

9S 

207. 7S0 

1,001,521 , 

97 

9.7, ()(U 

445,077 

98 

39,080 

2u8,94a 

94 

l,07o 

9,587 

XiJ 

1,47)4 

11,810 

Xil 


The United Kingdom percentage in lftOO-01 was onlv iV2. From 1914 
onwards there has been a consulciahlc decline in ex]rorts due partlv 
to freight difficulties and partly to a fall in prices. About 92 per cent, 
of the cotton seed exported in a uoiinal year goes from Bondiav. (i per 
cent, from Karachi and U, ])er cent, from Madras ports. Shipment.s 
of the seed are usually edeeteel between Januarv and Julv. 

The usual pualitie.s of .seerl obtainable in the market are (1) Boiiibcuj. 

Trade varieties. TJfHu-i'ntrh pore, {:]) Ameriain (from seed 

originally imported from America), all shijipi'd 
from hiombay and known as Buiuhnii in the United Kingdom market, 
il; ( oiiollii (La.stern fjcngal) chiellv shipjied from t'alcutta and (.1) 
T!'(io/ooi'. exported from Jbirina. Of these (2). (4) and (o) are generallv 
leaurded as inferior as they contain a larger iiercentace of damaged 
ind worm-eaten seeds, 'flu' .\nierican (pialitv commands noinially a 
small [ireiuium over Bimhoi/. tlioueli it is the latter ihat is most exten- 
si'ely exported. Shipments from Karaidii are mostlv varieties (2) and 
!•'>). ^ Indian cotton seed generallv belongs to the class known as ■ white ’ 

or fuzzy.' as in addition to the outer layer of true cotton tibre, it has 
on It an underlayer of Hull' or lint which is not removed before ship- 
‘i.int. It IS \ <ilued in Fuiope on tlni basi.s iif Itt jU'rcent. oil. but the 
a\eiage yield of oi] in India is considerably lower. In liuima the oi) 
eoiiteiif is norina.liy a'-umed lo lie 10 pel cent. onlv. 

flic unit of s.ile in the Ifombay market is tin' cainh' of 7d I lbs, gro.s^ 

Unit Of sale and shipment. U 

KuigdojiL iiru ])(‘r t(>]L (it ihi! in l])s. f . /. /. In 

^\;’faujii Sriluts arc Imsud on tln^ -laiidaixl nunnid. Thu unit of slii|>iii(‘]it 
Ihnnhay is tliu ling; of I \i) llis., in K. n'.K hi tin* hny of ]])s. and 

-Marlras jl>.> l}>s , hut tliuix* is a uood dual of latitiidu at tin* litst ]u>ii 
’P iuiJtiuular in tin* wt'iuhts slii|i])ud. 

In cojuiiarisou v. itli othw \ unatahh' oils, tin* produution of (nittoji s(‘(*d 

Cottonseed oil. 'p ia India is n e, x limited. The .seed is not 
d(MM)rt luattMl iK'lon* u^lshmg^ Iji IhU)-] [ onlv 

V'ailuns A\(‘re shi]»])('d. tin* (nitin* quantity huinu from the Jhindia'v 
^ J **sid(*n('y. but snbs(MjU(‘iitly tlunx* has h(*u]i an ajijiri'uiablu ch'vulo])- 
Uwut (d* th(‘ trad(* in Hunna vli(‘ru a good quality of oil is jirodiiuud. 
rusidm* known as loots ]>v\ny sold in Rangoon for thu maimfac- 
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ture of cheap soap. The oil is packed in Eanuoon in 40*11). tins at- 
the factory and shipped mostly to the United Kingdom, but a promising 
market has also been found for it in Australia. The following table 
illustrates the progress of the trade which has not yet attained to any 
considerable dimensions. 


Talle Xo. 101 . — Qncnffity rahip of cofton.^eed oil exported from 1913-14 


Op wards. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

1 

1 

j Value. 


i 

(UrHoii';. 

; £ 

mi:M4 

2,. 507 

.347 

mu-ia 

12.471 

1.0.53 

mm-iu 

43.0.50 

4.0.31 

mih-iT 

S4.1.56 

; 10.004 

mi7-is 

7H,30S 

1 9.50.5 

lais-i!) 

9.35() 

! 1.183 

i 

Tile unit of sale in Bombav is the maund of 28 lbs. and the od is 

s]iip])ed in 42 Hv-tins. Sales are made 
•IGO lbs. 

in Kangoon 

per 100 viss of 

There is no considerable market in India foi* eottruiseed cake as 

cattle fodder, as 

it is usual to 

iive milch-cow'3 

Cottonseed cake. it ^ i ■ ■ ’ 

thf* uucrushed seed, and it is 

probable that 

with an increased foieiun demand there 

will he eonsid( 

uable (piantities 

available for export, if proLiress is nnnh' 

meanw'liile w 

-itli the cotton 

seed oil indust rw 10.000 tons valued 

at £b0.000 were exported in 


lOTbl 1 to wliich Ihirma cojitributod half, though in ])oint of jaoduction 
of s<‘od her share was onlv 1 ])er cent. liO ])er cent, of this went to the 
1 nitcd Kingdoui. In 1!)] l-lo the td'iee.ts of the war began to ]>e felt 
and the value of tlu^ cake exported v as onlv anrl in the following 

year it drojtped still lower to £'_!:hn()0. The totals for 1910-17 and 
191<-J(S v(*rt^ hlo.oOO and tSHO. with a partial reeoverv in 1 91 8-19 to 
17. ’>00. (Jutside Uiiriua. the trade in cottonseed cake is confined almost 
entirely to lloinbay w Iuukm’ sliijuuent is made in ]jags of 1G8 to 180 1))S. 
gio>-. The unit of sa4<‘ in Ihirina is a 100 viss of 3G0 lbs. and shipment 
(‘llected in baus weitihing i^UO to '1'1[ lbs. mdt. 


Castor Seed. 

Ihe castor oil plant (//< /// cs aj hti.^hns: ) has h>ng ])een cultivated in 
Production Tmlia, hut until the Ingdnning of the nineteenth 

c>*ntnr\ tln*re wan e considiTablo inj]jorts. doubt- 
less for nualieinal ])iupos**> of tin* oil aiid no recorded exports either of 
oil or Sf*od. 44ie trade in the hidian S(*ed is indeed of (‘omjairatively 
r**ceni growth. The ])lant is so w idoh' grown oviu India as a niixe<l crop 
that no aeeuratf^ estimate can In* attempted of the area under it. but 
the ])rovinces where it is ])rincipally grown are Madras (])articularly in 
the (Vdf'd Districts). Hyd<‘rahad >Statc, Homhav and the (Vntral Pro- 
vinces. A fair average yield is oOO to lOO lbs. of seed ])er acre and the 





crop takes eight to twelve months to mature. The annual outtun) 
maybe put at between 2o0.00iJ and O.OOO tons per annum. Two 
principal varieties of the plant axe cultivated. The oil which, before the 
invasion of kerosene and electric liglit. was in scarcely less demand 
than coconut oil as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and 
Indians alike, is derived chiefly from the laroe-seeded variety ; the well 
known medicinal oil from tlie small-seeded. The seeds after picking 
are sun-dried and husked and are tlieii read}’ for the market. Four chief 
(jualities are recogiii>e(l by the trade, namely Bomhajj sniall [Deccan), 
Madras small seed [Dccc<ni), C aim pore and Calcatta. The two first- 
n.iined are very similar and onlv differ in the port of shipment. 
The characteristic of Calcutta (juality is a hold seed, and this is even 
more marked in the ca^e of Cav, npore. Xtutlier cpialit\’ eive'^ such a hi.cli 
VI (dd of od as the smaller seed. The cro]) coined on to the markets 
ii]»C(>untrv in March and April but the bull: of the sales are comipleted 
I'V the end of May. 

Though Java. Indo- China and Manchuria are beginning to grow 
castor on a commercial scale. India yet enjoys 
^ ’ a practical monopoly of tlu‘ world’s export 

trad<* iji the seed. The first recorded ex]>ort was some 'I'la tons 
]n 1 s77-Tn. but in the next year toirs were shi])ped and in 1913-]! 

b'W.d^d tons. Mar conditicurs have since then emplia sized the disad- 
vantages of shi[>j>ing raw material instead of the less Indkv and more 
v. lualde manufactured j^roduct and uhile tlu^ ex])Orts of oil have showji 
sitisfactorv ex])ansion. those of seed have fallen away. In ])re-war 
times the United Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About HO pci 
cent, of tlie arrivals in the United Kingdom went to Hull to be crushed 
and the balance was re-ex])orted to Russia and the United States. The 
1 nited States trade, direct and through United Kingdom ports, lias 
.dways lieen very steadvx Tlie v<dume of tc\]M>rts to ( bu‘man\’ in 1913-14 
was m^arly 100 peu* emit, above the av(^rage for the previous five vears. 


Taule Xo. 102.- 

~Ej'p(a is 

tda, 

oj ca,sior SCI 
s front Pjl 

d fro}n ] ttdai a(‘(‘( 
'j-14 (otirards. 

a'd I'f p to 

destina- 

Destinations. 

, 

1913- U. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Ton^. 

Ton>. 

Toii'^. 

Tons. 

Toih. 

i nitrol Kingdom . 

! 

35.lNt 

41.158 

39,007 

57,03*) 

6)2,83 s 

biMnee. 

1 go,!)S'a 

11,.'>S 4 i 

14.128 

U),o.-)2 

14.653 

16,7:}5 

l-nitf.'il States of 

; 1^0.279 

It), os;} 

17,720 

21,067 

18.194 


America. 







be I Lo uni 


, r).t)()9 





b'dy . 

lljss 

! 11,203 

7,788 

10,585 

4.927 

1,127 

< '' rm iny 

9.t>Tl 1 

7.32 





Hpain . 

97.7 

1 ;ioo 

l.s:}4 

1,075 

599 


Australia 

789 


400 

1,124 

601 

1 1,278 

Other countries 

1 

.)!»S 

4,()20 

3,337 

2,027 

1 

r Qu \NTirr 

13-l.SSS 

82,815 

87.948 

"3,147 

! 0,03 7 

1 

'rOTAT. 1 







i v' 1. '\0 y 

lV\LUE £ 

1,3394)49 

773,289 1 

802,185 

964.3 69 

1 ,1 77,43() 

1. 534,22s 



Tlie hulk of the seed is exported from Eombav, wliicdi receives its 
sii])piies from Berar and Hyderabad as well as from the Presidency. 
The exports from Calcutta are usiviliy from Bihar and theLmtni 
ProviiiC'.s but ii' the last two years of the war^ a good deal of the s 'ocl 
shi[>pMl Was railed up from tlie iiorth'eastern districts of Madras 
wlieace freight was unobtaiu^al)!'*. The ]Vladras export trade which is 
miall is centred at Cocaiiada and i\Iadras, The small-seeded varieties 
loeallv known as Coads and n r<> ,>fjals go from the former port and 
,shb nts which are large seeded from the latter. i;k000 ton^ were exported 
from Madras in 1917-18 to the United Kingdom for the Au’craft Board. 

In 1918-19. to satisfv the iiicieasinu demands of the Air Ministry, the 
i)irector ot t)]ls and Seeds Supplv in London made airangements for 
tlie purrhase of Tielian eastor onlines similar to tliose for linseeJ. 
Under this selieme over tO.Ohti) toi)> of eastor see;l were sliipped from 
}>ombav, IL'M'ii tons fiom Madras and from Calcutta. 

The distr bution of the tra le amonu the principal ports in the last 
pre-war year is eiven beh^wx 


dUuLE Xo, 103 . — Shnrc of the [n'tticipof j') 0 /is to. tJfC c.epo/'t of ccistoe 

j/'o/n India in 1013-14. 


Ports. 

Quantity", 

Percentage. 


Tons. 


Poinhay . . . . . 

Uo,:^S9 

8S 

Calcutta . . . . 

o.eso 

7 

Cocanada . . . . 

0,077 

5 

Madras . . . - . 

2.4.71 



Unit ot srd * a d ship- 
ment. 


Tin; unit of sahi in Bombay is tlie candy of 20 Bomba v maiinds and ui 
( \ileutta the bazaar imiund. Shijiment goes foi* 
w<(rd fi'om the fornn^r port in single B twills 
of lot to 138 Ibx nett and from Calcutta in 
baes of IbO lbs. ingf. The u lilt of shipment at Coeanada and Madras 
is tbe baix cf lb! lbs. nett, while '^ales ai'e on the basis of tlie candy of 
.300 11)-. in ^Madras and tlie])ae‘ oflbl Ib^. in Loeauada. (Quotations for 
eX])oit are ynv ton f)f 2 2 H) \U<, nett. njJ, 

(\istor oil figured in India's export tr<ide muclt earlim than castor 
sei‘d. 2U.207 lbs. being sold at the, JList India 
’ odes in j<^0} at a juiee wdiich works out at 

22>. ^'>d. a gadon. Iji issOdio. 2.<>bj.99n gallons of oil were exported, 
but tlie primiti\ e m'-tliods of extr.ictioji and mf('iior (pialitv of the oil 
(due in ]»art to ilelilaejate a dul t eiat ion ) t iirjied t he seale, t hereafter in 
favour of tli(‘ »‘.\pojt of tln^ si'ed and tlie pendulum did not swbng 
}i<n-k agaiti until altm* the outbr< 'ak of war. In 1912-13 the, total 
had fallen ladow ,i million gallons of which nea ily tlie wiioh; went to the 
Ignited Kijigdoiii and British Possessions, particularly to .\ustralia and 
\ew' Zealaml. The figures of export from 1913,-1 1 onwards are showm in 
the* followijig table. 


ISO 


Table 'no. 104.^ — Quantity and value of castor oil exported frovt lUri-14 

0}ncard>i. 


1913-U. 

1914-15. , 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19, 

QuAXiTiY . C-tallons 1.007.001 

S98.2G9 , 

1.451,055 

1,724,707 

2. OS ',959 

1,658,539 

V UXE . C 92.504 

83.550 

129,301 

174,355 

255,337 

298,102 


Even with the improvement in the volume of ex})ort between 1915 
1918 the iimires of IS'^^O-OO veere not attained, and in 1918-19 
\\iTh restrietions placed upon ex])ort to the United Kine<lom. there 
'vav aeain a set-back, though tlie ,LU‘eat enliaucement in price which 
laid meanvrhile taken ]dace raises! the total values above those of 1917-1 8. 
The distribution of the trade is shown in the next table. The prin- 
i ipal features of recent years are the }u‘epc)ndei‘atinu share of tlie Ignited 
Kiniidom. the ju-actical elimination of Australia and the development 
'd business with our Allies. Erance and Italv. 


1’ablt: Xo. Exports of castor oil /Von/ hidirt atul the chief recipients. 


c •'! 'll 1 les. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

. 1910-17. 

1917-lS. 

1918-19. 


< 

( hillon". 

Galluii^. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

C4allon>. 

Aus^tiaha 

300.252 

301.780 

131.877 

102.087 

89.503 

14,977 

.New Zealand 

149.059 

l08,3r»0 

212,515 

120,441 

I0J,921 

58,997 

etrait.s ^Settlements 

141.414 

108.120 

91,740 

85,970 

07, 572 

3,073 

Mauritius . 

02.050 

101.0.74 

1 18.090 

81.817 

77,541 

1 7,009 

t'nitcd Kingdom 

87.250 

53,900 

09S.2S0 

1.121,M35 

ljuo.aol 

893.770 

CVyleri 

73, < 30 

51,524 

00.872 

54,920 

5< r459 

11,930 

1 nion of South 

59.1)59 

57.4!)0 

73,291 

58,378 

152,109 

20,530 

.Vfrica 

Siam 

10.273 

13,007 

13.572 

11,700 

12,488 

330 

iUrtiiiuie'se Eu'^t 

S.305 

1S.1(,2 

1.3.S19 

5.3(><) 

2i>.3(>.3 


Atnc.i. 

1 a 1 \ 


2.3 !4 


12,507 

.320.345 

i)i!7.173 

I 'rant c 



1,822 

2.331 



' *ther count lie's . 

21, (U3 

8,s72 

2!t,17l 

tiO. 1,")1 

139.297 

4.078 


A ^o»od d(‘al of the couuirx’ j)rcssed oil is ridaimal for Isonn'-canisuin])- 
= !on. <*liietlv as a lubric.mt and <in iiluniinant. I.arye (juantitit's are 
'iho utilized for dressing h*athor and lo tlu' nianufaiUnre of Turkev red 
'•il. A cojisi(h r.jbio (pLiUtilN’ of i\Iadias ai ovn castor seed is raih'd to 
Calcutta for crushing. Tlore ait' a pleat number of small oil mills in 
Hi(* neiplibourhood of Udcutta workinp uith castor, in addition to two 
'»t tlirei* European-manaped concerns, the ]‘rodiice of vldch is scarcely 
■iiferior to that of II nil. 

A.^ much a.s ,st) per cent, of the oil is exp(at(d irom Calcutta and 
the l)alanc(‘ from ('ocanada (15 per cent.) and 
Uutoisaleandshipnieit. Calcutta the unit of sale is the 

■'az.iar maund and ^hi})menr i.s mad(' in < as. s c(mtaininp 17 pallons or 
' alf easos of Sf gallons or in 5 palloii diums. 4 lie oil is shi]»])ed from 





Bombay in tins ov cans of 7 and 40 lbs. or in casks of 088 lbs. while 
Cocanada prefers the barrel of lUO lbs. nett. The unit of sale at the 
latter port is the candy of 500 lbs. 

The total imports of castor oil into the United Kingdom averaeed 
about 350.000 gallons in 1011—13. In 1914 and 1915 the receipts were 
onlv 196.000 and 177,000 gallons, respectively, but with the increasing 
demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for the lubrication of aero- 
])Iane engines the total for 191(3 was over 1.300.000 gallons of which 
India supplied 1,230.000 gallons. In 1913 the United Kingdom exported 
21 million gallons of castor oil of her own manufacture and over 1 | million 
gallons in the following year, of which, it has been ] pointed out A' nearly 
2,500.000 galhms went to (Urmany in addition to nearly ten thousand 
tons of castor seed inp'orted rlirect into that counti 7 ^ from India. The 
oil conteiit of castor seed is about 10 p<n‘ cent. 

The actual production of castor cake is dilticult to estimate, but 
the internal consunijition for mamirial ])urpo>e^ 
Castor cake. coiii^iderabha j>articulaily for tea and -ugai- 

cane. The presence of a poisonous substance called ricin. remaining 

in tlie cake after the uil iias been extraetfal. r<mders it unsuitable i(U 
cattle fodder. In ]ir('-w'ar years the average rpiantity exported veas u'- 
tlie neighbourhood ot 6,000 tons. 

Taut.u Xo. 106 . — Ej 0/ (<'/sth/' iron! IfjLj-ll o/nvords. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- m 
1010-17 
191T-1S 
191S-19 


Quantities. 

Values. 


£ 

4.<M )-2 

19,.385 

3-9 17 

13.S39 

1 1,479 

44,909 

9,999 1 

49,SS5 


13.()3T 

4._N1 

23,297 


The bulk of the sldimieiits was nioh- fr. m tin* South Indian ports 0 } 
('oeanada and Tuticorin and Madras, in that order and 95 jun c(‘nt. 
of tlie wdiole w<mt to Teylon for tea (estates, the unit o sliipment beinc 
th(‘ i au of 161 and J96 lbs. Tin* unit (d sale i> geiuirally the liag <>1 
164 lbs., luit the candv of 500 1})S. i> abo i-ni p]o\ ed in AIadra>. 


Copra. 

Tt is estimat('d tliat tin; valm‘ of tli(‘ ]aoduftvS of th<^ eoeonut in the 
world's markets in the yceu; b(‘for(^ tlie outbneik 
Coconuts. ^.xe(‘(Mh*<l 170 millions or meirlv double 

Area and Production 

coconut ]»a!m {err os voeija'a) makes four ])rinci])al contributions to 


^ Bulletin of the Imperial Ii V' I. XV. 3, July — .SoptcinbrT, 1917, p. 411. 



commerce, viz., (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut, (6) coconut oil, 
the oil extracted from (e) pooitac. the residual cake, and {d) coir, the 
fibre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plenty of decaved vegetable matter and 
not liable to l)econie water logged and protection from strong winds 
are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean temperature 
should be from 75‘ F. to 85' F. and the mean annual rainfall should 
not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow })articularly well close to 
the sea but there is no reason why a plantation should not be successful 
up to an altitude of 2,000 feet provided that temperature re([uirements 
are fulfilled. In India the tracts where the coconut flourishes best 
are the Kathiawar. Kanara and Katnagiri districts of Bombav. and 
Malabar and South Kanara districts and the Godavari delta in Madras, 
the Native States of Travancore and Cochin, the lower basins of the 
Ganges and Brahmajuitra in Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta 
in Burma. No estimate can be attempted of the acreage under 
coconut in India but it must be very considerable. 

Whereas in exce])tionally welF situated areas the yield of a single 
tree may run up to 200 nuts, the average may be })laced at 50 to 75 nuts 
tree and in 5Ialabar the outturn per acre may range from 4,000 to 5.000 
nuts equivalent to one ton of co])ra. The acreage under coconut culti- 
vation in the 5ladras ITesidencv has been estimated at 800.000 of which 
half a million acies are assigned to 5Iala})ar alone with a total annual 
vield of at least SOO million nuts, worth at pre-war ]irices over £5 millions. 
There are no large ])lantatioiis under one management and the industrv 
has liitherto bren almost entirely in tlie liands of small Indian cultiva- 
tors. Tiit‘ ])roduce of tlie ('oi'onuuuhd coast, as of Bombay and Bengal, 
hirgelv disap])ears in local consumption. The total internal eonsiinq:- 
tjoii of eoeonuts in India has btam roughlv estimated at nearlv -!n<i 
niilhon nuts a vear. 


The most im])ortant (n)Coniit product. co])ra. which is tlo' trade name 
for the dried kernel of the nut. had iiearly doubled in ])rice during the 
livo y(‘ars ])r<-c<‘ding the war. though tlie cost of production owing to 
im])rov(‘(l metlnxls of culti\'ation ami niacliiner\’ had. in the interval, 
hern materially rialuced. 4’he liest Mahdair co])ra is sun-driml in the 
><ind bv tln‘ sea-shoje oi‘ in ctnuented yaids (known as barbeem's) under 
mUs, tin* ])j-o(‘ess taking fiom 5 to It) days and at seasons wlien mm 
liability to d.;uiae<‘ fiom rain is ])iaetieally assured. 


4'he ('xj)oits of eoju’a fiom Imlia though substantial do not rt'present 
more than a s(‘ve]ith (d tlu^ norldA trade iii 
xpor s oi copra. aitiele. and are ('onsjdtnably smaller tlian 

1h^^.^<‘ of ('eelon, whose averagi' expoits during tin' ytairslOlfi — 1 IM 
mounted to (eJ.HsO tons, valued at LI.22tLn(in, 


The value of tlu^ exports from tlie Malal)ar (’oast ports trebled lietween 
the years BM)8-()b and ifllfi-l 1, the actual quantity shi])pcd in the latter 
year l>eing 7b2,0(Mt cwts. and in so far as this was^seciired at the cost of 
a reduction in the exports of coconut oil, there is li^le cause for coiigra 
tulation. 
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Table Xo. 107. — Exports oj coprcf n)fil cocoin.it oil contnisted from 1908-09 
to 1913-14 irith index number. 


Copea. Coconut oil. 


Year. 


Quantit}’. 

Index Xn-. 

Quantity. 

Index Xos. 



ToUri. 


Gallons. 


lOOS-OO 


19.75B 

100 

2,845.404 

100 

UHVaiO 



135 

2,520.328 

88 

ialo-ll 


22.481 

114 

1,034,008 

68 

liUl-12 


31,870 

101 

2,105,103 1 

76 



34.340 I 

1 

000,4! >4 I 

34 

1013-14 


38.101 ! 

193 

1,091.477 1 

38 


Ill tlie fivo yeai's preceding the war (rerniaiiv took nearlv 73 })er cent, 
of tlie ex])orts of copra and onlv 33 ])er cent, of the exports of coconut 
oil. The copra was crushed in the mills at Hamburg and in 1913 alone 
3().33G metric tons <-)f C(.>conut od were shipped to the United Kingdom 
bu* conversion into margarine. At first, as in the case of many other 
Indian exports, the copra trade was temporarily ])aralysed by the elimi- 
nation of (Germany as a customer, but France soon developed a greatly 
lUcrtMsed demand and there is little doubt that when normal conditions 
are restored fireat Britain will also be an important buver of Halabar 
co]U'a. In the following table are .'^hewn the rpiantities exported from 
1013-14 onwards with the sliares of th‘" principal ports. 

Table Xo. 108. — Exports of copra from 1913-14 onu'ards^ shoivinrj the 

share of the priticipal ])or*s. 


Ports. 

1913-14. 

1014-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

Madras Presidency — 

Tons. 

O'on^. 

Ton-. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Goohin 

27.225 

PLM12 

7,423 

12. pe 

4.230 

r’alicut . 

4,2S0 

I,^2h 

3,240 

1,053 

619 

Badagara 

Ll.U 

L'i73 

3,205 

2, 7 NO 


Tellicheiry 

2,43S 

2,375 

h()0 

1,20.5 

* 441 

Bom La V’ Prosidriirv — 

Bombay 

^<5 


15 

1,201 

401 

Total 

38,101 

31,347 

15,r,7s 

2!CCOO 

5,873 

Exporters of coj)ra 

experienced a 

serious sr 

't*])ack in 

HM8-19 owing to 


tho difficulty of securing freight for such a bulky and un]> 0 ])ular cargo, and 
the onlv foreign shipment in the year from i\Iadras ports was a paltry 
1 3 rwts. to tho IhilinMii Islands, while the total for all India did not 
exceed 450 tons. 


The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 12G lbs. on the west coast, 

unit of sale and shipment, copra being sliced into small ideces and so 

packed, but as it loses some weieht in transit 
(about 2 per cent, to 3 per cent.) between India and Europe, payments 
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ne usually made on tlie basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale in 
( bchin is the candy of 600 lbs. and in Madras the Dutch candy of 672 lbs. 
Topra is practically all sold forward on c. kI. contracts either to the 
United Kingdom or to Continental ports, but the majority of these con- 
tract^ are put through in the commerical sale rooms in ^lincing Lane, 
.ns the business is iinanced from London and worked almost entirely 
through London brokers. Curiously enough this was the case even 
before the war and though Hamburg by means of di,scriminating tariffs 
was able to secure the bulk of the copra offering, the actual sale to 
Cerman buvers was effected through Mincing Lane so that, as far as 
•'Opra prices were concerned, Hamburg was verv much at the mercy of 
London speculators. The season for shi})ments last from (October to 
Mav in Cochin and from December to May in other ports, inconsider- 
Cole shipments being also made from Madras and Cocana da. 

Malabar copra has for years commanded a higher luice tlia^i any 
*ther in the world's markets, ])artly ]:)ecaus»‘ of it^; high oil content 
and ])artlv perhaps because it is wholly siiii-diied. while elsewhere 
I'he (living is completed artificially under cover over grills, as in Ceylon, 
•vliich tejids to discolour the meat, or in kilns or hot-air rotary 
Miachines. 

Copra has a verv high oil content and the resultant product is not 
^ oiilv in great demand for the manufacture of 

edible oils and fats but also in connection with 
soap making. The best Malabar cojua yiehU a higher ])eiv(*ntage of 
<n\ than that of Ceylon, West Africa or the rhili])piiie-. Before 
kerosene came into general use coconut oil was India's principal illu- 
Oiinant. It is still widely employed for toilet purposes and in particular 
as a hair oil. The ex])ort trade before the war was practically confined 
to the Malabar littoral, where the oil. though (Extracted for the most 
i>art in chekkus or primitive country mills of the ])estle and mortar type, 
was of excellent quality and under the trade name of Vocli'm oil ccun- 
manded a premium of 15 to 20 per cent, in the world's markets as 
Jgainst Ceylon perhaps because sunckied copra is less liable to 
discoloration than artiticially dried. There are now a numlua- of powtu-- 
driven concerns known as 'chuck mills in ('ochin, (.hlicut and 
VIlepj)ey working on practically the same princi])le (‘xce])t that the 
moitarand not the ])estlc revolves, drivum by Binall oil (Uigiucs. ami a 
verv Iarg(^ mill is under erection at Ernakulain. rli<‘ capital of tlu' 

’ boliin State. While the yield of hot pressed oil is higher, cold ]»ress(*d 
‘mI is of a better colour. The best Coohiu oik which is filt<‘r(Ml before 
sliipimmt, is so clear as to b(^ scaiaudy distiuguishabh‘ from water. The 
'►bstach: to shipment by tank sttaumu’ is the fact that coconut oil solidities 
<k, 6(S" F., and until that is overcome (as is iiiideiNtood to liav(‘ btam 
the cas^^ with eeitain Philippiiu* shipimMits) resort must be jinuh^ to 
pip(»s or casks. The best oil from Cochin is ship])ed in casks of white 
c(Mlar {(hfsojijlon tnabibariciun) weighing 15 cwt>. mdt which added not 
less thanKs. 30 per ton to the cost in ])re-war tiim^s, bur o{he>' unit- likf 

* A coiTuption of the Malavalara w(^r 1 * (.hekku ’ mcaiiinL^ ‘ a small mill ' mentionerl 
above. 
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pipes of 15 and 20 cvr >. nett, lu^g^lieads of 4 cwts. and two-tin case> 
contain na 08 to 74 lbs. of od aie not unknown. The unit of sale in 
Cocduii I' the candy u: 000 lb.--, but the price usually quoted for export is 
so inucli per ton /.o.5. C’ochin. the ton being according to the Cochin 
tonna,ij;e ^cale of 14 cwts. In the following table the exports and the 
principal destinations in the la^t pre-war year are contrasted with 
tho'C tor lOlS-10. 


XABrn X(j. loo.- — Efj^otis ot otl eoc/ i'uhi€) (Utd tJf€ 

'priuf i [xd (h-'^tinotiOtiS m 1-^13-11 ntri lUlS-ld, 



191: 

14. 

1918-19. 


De-tinatinii'. 




V lup. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Qu.iiitUy. 


Gallon^. 

£ 

Gallon'. 

£ 

United States of Aineuca 

047.1 )< 4 

0:3,U70 



Ureted Kiniidoni 

1 : 2 : 3 , 77 *) 

31,759 

5,758,293 

701,118 

(rf.iMiany .... 


22,8.77 



Sv < dfjii .... 

119..741 

10.990 



il.-leniiii .... 

4:3.771 

0.212 



K'lri'.li pn-^-p'—ion- 

'A\)A:y2 

4.1)87 

:5:j.f>23 

7 IG 1 O 

ttwluUirl .... 

2!e2S:] 

4.110, 



Fr. rirp .... 

N.49J 

i.214 

21.000 

2,41 in 

UiF- 

,7. )*'»() 

797 

857.0.33 

140,589 

( )r ];cr couiitrip- 


3.307 

5.4 7S 

1,014 

Tot ‘ L 

l.n:U.477 

1.77.073 

7.19S.407 

970.987 


The tiiiures for 1918-19 are swelled by the purcha>es on belialf of tlie 
Director of 014^ and Seeds Su[)[)l\', which amounted altogether to 
4.bS(i,.420 uallon^. 

riei'inanv ah\'ays took more copra than oil agaiiist which there was a 
tariff wall, and the Indk of the y;noy///c (coconut cake). (’oco-])utter of 
good ([iialit^^ has Ixm'd for sonn^ years maniifactnr»‘d on a conuinu'cial 
S(*ale at ib">inlichrrr\' and sold umha* tlie mi ine of coeotine. and thei'C i" 
an increased rlrniaml tor the mi in connei'tion nitii tin* jiunieroin 
so<ip factories springdng upon tin* w<‘St eoast. when* the iinlusti-y was 
suecessfulU' pioimoiaal by Sir Fred(‘ti(*k Xicliolson. 

T}) to 191 5-1 I tlie tradf* was almost entirelv frr)m ( ocliin as out of 

, , l4t.il.17T ganoii'> cxp(jrted irmii India in 1915- 

Poits Ci sb pinent , , , . ' i . i . » n 

11. tin* -hare o^ thn port \\a'> 1 0.)()..)4>2 galloiw. 

The exports from rv*yloii in i'.)I5 ex('eeded million gallons and in 
19] I. million g«illo]i- A f<‘,jfiu'e of tin* last two \a*ars of the war 
Ims }>een th(‘ incieas*^ in tin* ex})Oits from ( alcuita. \s]n‘re the mills to 
a meat extent cepf'iid iqxm (V\'lon for tlieii' su])|)lies of copia. Whereas 
in 1915- U) and 19 1 7 the expoi ts of oil from Calcutta were in the 

neiglibourhood of 25.000 g<dioiis onlv. in 1917-18, the total rose to nearly 
170.000 gallons and ill 1 10 8-] 9 to 2,500.000 gallons. The unit of ship- 
ment in Cidcutta is the 5-„allon drum.orcase' and half cases containing 
17 and 81 gallons of oil. lespecti v<*l v. The* imports of copra from Ceylon 
into Ca’cutta were in 1910-17. 977 tons, as compared with 7,215 tons 
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and 27.131 tons in 1917'18 and 1918-19. respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the trade will be maintained on thi^ scale when normal 
coiKiitions are restored. The diversion of so n uch Ceylon copra 
to Calcutta to be milled is partly due to the fact that Colombo 
heincr a port of call, freight is not ea^^ily obtained when tonnage is 
'farce, for unpopular cargo like coconut oil. In pre-war days the con- 
sumption ot coconut oil in Bengal was greater than the provincial 
pioduction and ^tati'^tieal rec<n’ds reveal that there had previously 
been from time to rime imp on a considerable scale into Calcutta 
trom Ceylon, e.g., in 1906-07 when 731.281 gallons were received. 


The exports of coconut oil from all ports declined in the quinquen- 
^ niiim before the war. but there was an almost 

Preside’^cy proport lonatn increase m the shipments ot 

co})ra. AVhereas nearly 2,000.000 gallons w'cnt 
‘Hit ill 1910-11, the total for 1913-14 was oiily 1.091,000 galhms. the 
^^^ri■eb])onding totals for co})ra being 22.. 100 and 38.000 tons. The same 
conditions which operated generallv in respect of oilseeds, and also in 
the ease of jute maniifactuies led to more than a recovery in the foreign 
despatches of coconut oil from 1911-11 onwards. The following table 
gives a cons])e(‘tus of the trade of the Madras Presidency in the oil 
during tlie last siv veans. 


T.vijle No. 110. — Foreign ond tonsfn'ise exports {got/nt itics and values) 
oj cacanat 0/7 jto}n the M<fdr(is Presidraeg daring the last six years. 



Fokkk 

,N. 


1 

Total 

• 

A’ 

Quantity 


Qiiantiry 


Qua ntit\ 


1 rd l\ 

in 

Value 

in 

t’alua. 

in 1 

Vnliie. 


thnu.'.aiid:? 

£ 

thon-.iiuU 

£ 

tliou>,auK j 

£ 


of calion:^. 


ol gallons. 


uf Lia lions. 


1!U:M4 . 


140. SOO 

3.3S0 

474.000 

4,440 

024,800 


1,7S4 

230,700 

3.30.S 

3S0,S00 

.3.152 

020.500 


2.ehi 

250,100 

2,720 

2sr>,400 

4,745 

.542,500 

ian,-i7 . 

iMUa 

2S3,.50O 

2.30S 

200.01 M) 

4,417 

.5711,500 

UMT-IS . 

2,400 

31*0.300 

2,700 

272. SOO 

5.280 

582,100 

1!US-J11 . 

. a.ssa 

404,040 

3, os .3 

3!)2,Sou 

6,070 

8.57,5* M 1 



(240 

pillons^l 

tun.) 




The coastwise trade was mostly directed to Calcutta, Karachi, 
Bombav and Pumgoon. In 1918-19 tlieiv were considerable des])atches 
nt oil by rail to ('alcutta and Bombay for foreign shij)ment particularly 
to tlie .Aiinistrv of Pood, owing to tlie shortage of freight at the Malabar 
fa)ast ])orts. Imt over 2,198.000 gallon^ wtuv shipped dire(*t from Cocliin 
to tlie .Ministry. 

The residue of tlie ehiu^k ]nills mixed with a little gnm ara])ic is pnonac 
(►r coconut ( a ke, valiril>]e both as a h'od stuff 
Poonac. a manure. Most of tlie cake 

reniauis in the countrv, hut before tlie war there ^\as a considerable 
though diminishing ex])ort to Cermany. At that time the value of 
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2 )oonac as a cattle food was scarcely known in England, but since the 
war what little has been exported trom India found its way into 
the United KiiiL-dom. 


Tadlk Xo. 111. — Exports of coco rnj.t c nice from 1912-13 orncords. 


Year. 


I9e‘-13 

lUlS-U 

lOU-l.j 

1910-10 

1910-17 

1917-18 

l''18-10 


Quantity. ' 

Vahae. 

t wts. i 

£ 

128,074 

41,463 

84, 1 CO 1 

20,965 

G0,9os I 

IS, .543 

1,417 i 

3S2 

1 


1.152 ; 

’”.353 

22.(H)a 1 

.5,428 


The chief ports of export were C'oclun and Calicut in the [Madras 
ITesidency. The unit o] ^ale on the M e^t Co<ist is the candy of 560 or 
fJuO lbs. and diipniout is made in bundles, '\i' b ( ontaining 168 Ib-^. 
n^'tt or in bags of 1 cwt. nett. 


Other coconut pioducts. 


The trade in de>iccated coconut which has attained to sucli consider- 
able diinejnio]!^ iji ('pylon lias never yet been 
suc('e^^fu])A^ ex]jloited in India. Charcoal made 
from coconut Miells has lieen found to po.'>se.>s the ])o\vtu^ of absorbing 
gases to an oxtraordinaru' extent, and ]>efore the armi.'^tice, being 
manufactured on a considerable sc-ale f(U* u.'^e in anti-ga^ res]>iratoi3. 
Coconut slielh carbonized at a low^ t'‘ni]>crature have lYcentlv been Jouiid 
on nn<ilc>Ls to be exc(*f)tionali\' rich in acetic aeid. wliile tlie ash finm 
the shells and husks being rich in ])ota^h should madve a valuable manure. 

The following table .■>iie\vs l i x[>or > <d (* )('eruit palm prtKliict^ 
from India in 1015-1-1 and 1 01 resp(M'ti velv. In the former year 

there were additional exjjort^ from Tiataiicoip ports of eousiderable 
value, but latterly these have been shi]>[)ed to an increasing extent 
from Cociiin and Tuticorin. 


Table Xo. W'l.—QwDdltij find mho of cocotmt prod nets cxpcjrted from 
Brih.-iJi l)oha to 1913-11 avd 1918 19. 


1913-14. 


1918-19. 


Pioducts. 


V. 

Value. 

£ 

Quantity. 

V^aluc. 

£ 


. Xo. 

314.111 

1.517 

693,035 

3,35- 

Cuir fibre 


14,-12 

11,419 

6,006 

4.353 

( Vur nidnufactuie-' . 

. ». 

772,2i>2 

592,711 

263,309 

2.33,346 

Cor(l;LL;,e and rope 


()a,-i-i>o 

7(),1S'J 

.54,336 

78,118 

('<)[)i.i 

, Ton> 

’ 3s,191 1 

1.0.39,829 

450 

i 13,090 

Coconut Cake (pooiiae) 

. 1 '\vt6 

M.lct; , 

26,965 

22,006 

5,428 

C(»o(>iiu^ (61 

. Tcjii- 

4,54^ 

155,073 

29,995 

976,987 

Total Va.lcc 



l,s9T.76a 


1,31.-, ,910 
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Mowra Seed. 


Mo\\T:a, mowhra or inahua seed is obtained from three species oi 
hassia, viz., lati folia, a deciduous tree widely 
ro uc ion. distributed in the Central Provinces. Chota 

Xagpur and Western India, the bulk of the seeds exported from 
Poiiibay and from Calcutta belonging to this variety, loiiglfolia in 
Hyderabad and Madras, and httyi'acea grown in the sub-Himalaya ii 
tracts. Two grades of seed are recognised, known as first and secoml 
quality respectively, the former consisting of brown, yellowish seeds 
w ith a small percentage of damaged seeds, while the seeds in the latter 
me dark brown witli anvthing up to 20 per cent, damaged and slightly 
damaged urains. The cro}> usu.illv comes into sight in the month of 
•Uiiie ami the market is brisk until September. 

-Between 1007-08 and 1012-13 tiie exports of mowra seed from India 
averaged about 27.000 tons Imt the tr'ade 
was marked by great variatiom. In 1013-11 
:)3.000 tons were s]iip})ed, of which Cermanv took So per cent, for swa]> 
and candle manufacture and Belgium accounted for most of the balance. 
In lOll-l.j, the crop is sai(l to have been indiiferent. and with (dermairy 
out of the market, onlv 7.b00 tons were exported, of which over 5,tM_)o 
tons went to the United Kingdom which had ntU hitherto taken aiiv 


interest i]i these seeds, 

Taolk Xo. 113. — oi h/o^rra front Lalin- qifantitk'^ (<ral 

Vifliip^ (n,(l principal tiesli natloii'^ in 1913-1 J:. 


Principal dc'-tinaliuii". 


C^Juantity. 

Value. 



Tons. 

t: 

Germany . , . . . 


es,384 

309,791 

Belgium ...... 


4,439 

48.396 

Prance ...... 


423 

4,69G 

Holland ...... 


30 

533 

IWiti^h PosNO^-ion^ .... 


i 

17 


Total . 33/299 363,634 


The qu intitic'^ ex]>' lit ed in subsequent years have been continually 
('<n the decline. Shipnnmts in lOlb-lO and 191t)-17 avmaged 4,200 tons 
only and ])ractically nothing was shipped in 1017-18 or 1918-10. Xe.u'ly 
90 per <ent. (d tK‘ >hi[ ments rut liom Bo bay. chietly to Hamburg 
and Antwerp, the being (mtributed by Madras and ( alcutta in 

the order n<im< d. The unit of sale in Bombay is the cwt. and shijunent 
is made in bags of 110 to 151 lbs. nett, but quotations for export are 
made on the ton of 2.210 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

A country spirit is distilled from the flowers of the mowra vhich 
are also a fa\a)urite article of food particularly in the ('entral Provinces, 

The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil which from the ease 
with which it solidities is oft(‘n called ‘ inahua butter. It is largely 
used all over India as a (jhi substitute or adulterant. 
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Poppy Seed. 

While it is doubtful if the po])])r plant would be cultivated in India 
were it not for the o])iuni derivable from it. 

Area and production. jjop])}' seed at the same time forms an important 

secondary cro]). Tlie decline in the area under popijv will be discussed 
m detail in the article on o])ium.* 09 ])er cent, of the wliole acreage 
i< in the United Provinces. The average yield per acre in the United 
Provijices is about 4 cwts. and oji the assiinytion tliat the acreage now 
under cultivation is not diiuinislied. the }'ield of ]u)])py seed iii India 
\v(»uld amount to 37. ''^09 tons annually. Tliiee (pialities are recoiznised. 

hbjc and .nh but the two latter are vmv difficult to obtain. The 
^eeds eome on to tlie market uenerallv in dyfiU and mo>t of the husiiie''S 
for tile rear is eoucluded by Jiibn A gretJt deal of po]>py seed is con- 
sumed as food and the oil is widelv m.ed for eidinarv ]mrposes. while 
poppv cake is relished by tlie ]) 0 orer ekisses and bv cattle alike. 

Expoi-t figures liave been on the dt eline siiuu^ 1911-12 wlien 3 f,9no 

_ . tons v/ere (^xoorted e(jui valent to aboiP T'i 

Exports. .9 ^ , -lit 

])er (‘eiit. of the estiineted avanaoie crop, m 

[)re-war days France, where the oil is extrai ted by ('<>1(1 process for 
table purposes and as an inau-edieiit in ]aiints. took tlie ])ull: <4* tire cron 
while hot cxpr(^ssion yields an inferior oil used chiefly in soa]> making. 
Bchaium and ffer-rnanv were tlie onlv other countries inten‘>rcd in tlie 
trade. As in the ease of other seeds dependent upon a f'ontinental 
demamb there has been a vevv mark(‘(l deeliiie in tlif‘ vfdume of exports 
since the war broke out. The ])erc(‘ntage of oil content by weiglit 
is 30. Seeds, the capsules of which have not been scarified for opium, 
give a higher yield than those wliieh hav(\ Xo tigure.s are available 
regarding the cx])orts of po]>pv oil from India which is generally ex- 
tracted by the cold process, or of the residual cakue 

Table Xo. 1 1 [. — E. /'ports oj poppfj srrd froof ftiuJ shore of the chief 

1 ) 0 portierj (‘(omtries. 


Principal countries 
of destination. 

1913-U. 

1914-1.7. 

1917-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1018-10. 


Ton-.;. 

Ton'?. 

Ton^. 

Tons. 

T(jns. 

Ton^. 

France 

10,700 

4,177 

0,(>.37 

7,274 

1,000 

2,734 

Belgium 


1,3()0 





fiermany 

3,300 

070 





United Kingdom . 


84 , 

143 

207 

00 



18,080 

0.002 , 

7,s72 

7,.727 

2,027 

2.OC0 

1 OTAL ^ ^ £ 

:jlo..7s!l 

0,7,710 , 

s 2,0 12 

0.3,14 » 

2>.l04 

3.50 


The bulk of the shipments went from ilomb.y and the balance from 
Ualcutta, th(‘ unit of 'shipment at the loriner port being 1 |0, IT] and 108 
lbs. gross and at the latter of loo |])s. m*tt jiaekoul in s ngh' luaivy (A bags. 
Sales are maih* p(M‘ ewt. in Bombay and ])er bazaar mauiid in Ualcutta, 
but (juotations lor (*x[)ort are generally jhu’ ton of 2.240 lbs, nett, r.o/. 


.See 210. 
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Niger Seed. 


Area and production. 


Niger seed is obtained from guizota ah^ssiaica, a native of tropical 
Africa which, since its acclimatisation in India, 
has become the chief source of European 
supplies. It has not and is never likely to be an article of tirst rate 
imjiortance, as sesame which is grown in the same localities gives a better 
r<*turn per acre. It is a sjainii cro]), largely sown mixed, the chief 
piodiicing areas being Chota Xagpiir. the Central Provinces, the Deccan 
and north-eastern Madras. Prom its resemblance to sesame it is some- 
times called k da-t)J (or black sesame). The normal yield per acre may 
be taken at oOO lbs. and the percentage of oil to seed bv weight as 35. 
Xo separate statistics of production or cultivation are available. Most 
of the seed is locally crushed and used for cooking, anointing the body 
and mixing with ^esame and other more valuable oils. The relative 
cheapness of the oil encourages its use as an adulterant. 

Tlie history of the export trade is one of continual decline. Ship- 
meiits fell from 10.000 tons in 191P12 to 5,000 
in the following year. In 1913-11 there was 
again a slight shrinkage and in 1915- lb the total was no more than 589 
tons. At one time half the exports used to go to the United Kingdom 
hilt in the years immediately preceding the war an increasing share 
of tlie trade was taken by Cermany and Anstria-Himgary. Consider- 
able (juantities were also shipped to France but since August 1911 she 
has practically ceased to take any. The following table shews the 
exports of niger see<l according to destinations from 1913-11 onwards. 


Tablk Xo. 115 . — DisfrUjnfinn of the trade i)} aiger seed amoeg priaeipal 
iaipf>iiln(/ enfnit/ ies from 1913-14 OHH'ards. 


Destinations. 

mi:M4. 

i 

1914-ia 

1915-10. 

1916-17.'l917-18. ' 1918-19. 

1 


Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. ' 

Tons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

^ Germany 

‘ e.oiM) 

091 





i'lance 

1 .047 

o 

10 


... 1 


Austria- Htmfxary . 

. , 7)(lt) 






t nited Kitmdom , 

!)07 

1,1 >00 

381 

1,673 

1 

’lu 

Jcily . ‘ . 

. , ao 

2r, 

175 




^ >thfT eouritries 

48 

48 

23 ! 

15 1 

6 

14 

f tpUNTlTV 
Total ^ 

4.107 

2,330 

, 589 

1,6SS ' 

6 

2A 







bWerE € 

. , 42,021) 

22,154 

4,823 

15,743 1 

50 

492 

bhe tliree ports eliiefl 

V i nt eiacstcd 

ill tlu 

^ (c\])orts in normal times were 

Bom})ay, l>im!i{) itam 

and Vizag; 

ipatam. In the last 

pre-war 

year 

tons W(‘ut from I 

Bombay aud 

2,071 

tons fro! 

11 Madra.' 

> ports. 



The seed is chictlv shi])ped from fbmlipatam and Vizaga])atam in 
single gininies containing Ibl lbs. nett or 170 lbs. 
nit oJ sale and shipment, usual grade of ([uality is fair average of 

^o<ison, Eurf>j)e cleam'd. Th(' unit of sale iii the Boniba\ market is the 
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candy of 20 Bombay maunds and shipment is effected in bags weighing 
182 lbs. The London quotations are generally per quarter of 3<6 lbs. 
in Madras, but in Bombay it is the ton of 2,21t> lbs. nett c.ij. 

Coriander. 

Coriander {coiiinnJrtntf sutivum) is cultivated all over India on acr-faiut 
or its fruit and leaves. It is sown at ditferent seasons in ditfeienr 
piovinces. frequently as a mixed crop, and peihaps on that account 
no estimate of the area under the seed or the annual outturn seems to 
have been attempted. Tlumfriiit t'ields a spice and a volatile <n]. Vvhile 
thf‘ leaves are - aten as d vegetable and form a common ingredient in 
curries. The exports during the last six years are shewn in the follow- 
ing table. The season generally runs from Jauuaty to July. 


Tabl}: Xo. IL '. — itflf ;f uri^ rahit oj co/'/ff r i 

jt'Oht Vjlo-l-J: OiilCU/ds. 




\ ear. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1013-U . 





'Jon-. 

4.777 

£ 

30.000 






4.21 1 

40,327 

191.3-10 . 


. 


' 

4..30.3 ! 

70.0.33 

1910-17 . 




' 

4,244 

0S..341 

1017-18 . 





.3.-21 I 

8! (.Oil 

10IS-J!‘ . 





4-MjO j 

(;.3.347 


The foreign market for the seeds is icstrietefl laannise tlieir oil ('ontcjit 
is miK'U lower than that of the (oriander giowii in Easteui Europe. The 
bulk of the traiiic is tjom Tuticoiin and X^egapata.m though there a w' 
shipments aEo from Cakutta and Bom])ay. tlie exp(»rts ])eing maiidy 
chrccted to Ceylon and the Straits Settieiaents. Mauritius takes about 
a iHO tons anuuallv and in J917-L'^ some Too tons went to the Liiited 
Kingdom. 

In Madras the unit of sale is generally t]n‘ candy of bOO lbs. aial 
s]ri])ment is made in giumies wa:*ighing lOC or 
^Unit oi sale ar.d ship- ig 4 lbs., in Jlomlniy the seed as sold 

per candy of 11 Jiombay maunds and shipped 
in bags of 100 lbs. The unit of sale in ( lileutta i> the bazaar maund 
and the seed i^ '^hipped in bags weigliing IGl lbs. 


Trade varieties. 


Cummin Seed. 

Commercially there are two varieties of cuininin seed distinguished 
in India, riz., the true ciuumiii (cfnanunn cj/nff' 
and black (uininiin {nlyella sdfin/), to 
w'hich ]>erhaps maybe added another variety wJiicli, on account of 
appearance and its vernacular name (stuff h zitr/). is very often cou- 
founded with black cummin. True cummin is grown chiefly in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab but it is found in almost every 
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province, the chief trade centres being Jubbnlpore, Gujarat and 
Rutlam. Black cumniin is not so widely distributed. 

Xo statistics of acreage or production are available in respect of 
Exports either variety, but the internal consumption 

of both as a spice in confectionery and cuiTies is 
considerable and over 'iU.OOO cwts of true cumnun and 2.000 cwts of the 
black variety are exported annually, chiefly to Geylon. the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Arabian and Ea^t African littorals. Practically nothing 
goes to the United Kingdom or to the Gontinent because of the extensive 
cultivation in Europe ot the caraway [catniH car^n). The chief ports 
of export are Bombav and Galcutta. 

Shtali uai [io tUtu nidtLXni) grows throughout north-western India 
c,, . , . from Kashmir t(^ the United Provinces and 

large (puantitie^ or the seeds are coilecleu by 
hill tribes and brought to the towns for sale to hKfliajnn^. It is con- 
siaered superior in ta'-te and fragiance to ordinary cumniin seed and sc 
much df^apj)ear'' m internal con-Limpiion that all atteni[)ts to export 
tin" seed on a con-idei'aliie ^cale ha\'e hitherto proved abortive 


Ajwan Seed, 

St I'd. tlie source of the wdtiabl'^ antist^pta' tJnfht<>L i^ (obtained 
tioia aii'tiin < 0‘jh( >1111, a ht'rba.cetjus plant cultivated all over India as a 
fuLt ( rojt, bploimiiie to the .'>ame gteius as (*arawav. Iwo C|Ualitios ctf 
‘"^"ed iu e generall V o^'orniised on the maiktd, known ii^specti vely to the 
tn.de as Ii>doH‘ and K'-rnool of wlilch the hitter i- regarded as superituc 
Xo statistics of acreage or productiou available but the internal 

coii-^unipt ion Is ia!rl\' larut' as tin* aromatic ftuits aie niticli in lequest 
foi admixture in cun it‘s. tdcc. andinpu// A licjuid obtained by 

distillation from the seeds kntiwn <is onidm u'dtci is ctuninonly letailed 
in tiverv ccuisideoibk^ town upctuintry as well as an essential oik 

The (xxport trade in this s(‘ed has not hitherto and now, it may be 
hoped, is never likely to attain any cuftisideiabie 
Exports. dimeii'^ions. The" ijuantities and values ot 

iijwan se(‘d exported from India duriim the last seven year-- are shewn 
in tile following talile. 


Taule Xo. 117.- Qdaulifij and of Ajivon seed eiptvied frotn Vjrd-K 

onuciuls, 

V(',n (.Uiantity. t'aliie. 


mi:M4 

liUl-is 

mib-iT 

ItUT-lS 

iiu8-m 
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Nearlv 97 per cent, of ihe exports <xo from Bombay and tlie balance 
from Calcutta, shipments from ^ladras being negligible. The principal 
recij)ieiit^ in pre-war times were (-Germany, whose distilleries absorbed 
8o per cent, ot the trade, the United States of America and to a limited 
extent Ceylon and the Straits. Little was directed to the United King- 
dom in pre-war years but of tlie diminished vohiine of exports since 
as much as 'lo per cent, went to that destination. 

The unit <')f shipment is the single B twill bag of 14C lbs. nett and 
rjuotations ore geiiemlly based on the ton of 2/240 lbs. nett. cj.j. 

In tlie proce^^ of distilling the essential oil irom ajwan seed a crys- 
talline substance separates itself and settles on 
the surface wliieh known commercially as 
nnjtnol. It 1 -^ })ie})ared on a fairly extensive scale in Central India 
and sold localh^ as aiirn ^ihfd or fjnrer^s ojojinut. The percentage 
ot oil in the seed is low and usually doe^ not exceed 3 to 4. The 
aniouiit <»f iftijttKtJ exti-acted fiom a given quantity of seed varies from 
2C to 30 pel' cent, of tin* yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals com- 
porable with tho^e manufactured in pre-war ^'cars m (icinianv are now 
bcmc' made sucfa>-full\' lo' two in ms in India Statistics of export 
pieviou^ to June 1917 aie not available, luit the (jiiantity exported 
lt(«m (/leutta tor the two yearn ending June 1919 aggregated lO.oOO lbs. 
valued at £l(.boO(). The principal destinations were the United States 
rj Aiiieiiea and tlie United Kingdom. 

One f)t th^" bve-juoducts obtained from the distillation of ajwan 
IS flnpaf^np wliich is a clieap scent utilised in 
ye pro uc s. nianiifaetiire of soap. The demand in India 

tor thi< (41 is vfuy limited, hut in pre-war years Giunian distillers made 
a pT'otit out of the sah* of thvmene and the spent seed which enabled 
them to sell tliyiiK)! its(4f at a ])ricp wliidi })arely covered the cost of the 
.'^eed and the exjien^es of distillation. 

The spent se(*d makes an excellent cattle food, but so far it has not 
found much favour among Indian agriculturalists. 


Kardi (Safflower) Seed. 

The seeds of the safflow^^r ]4ant ((‘(niliannis fi tonus), the flowers of 
which «ue utilised foi- the extraction of safflower dve yield, when 
ciuslied, the Intsinp or vn ft}o( oms oil of tiade. In some localities, ejf., 
the 1 'eecan. distinction is made })fj,we(m two .species. on(‘ sown esscui- 
tiallv for oil and tlie other for dve. Ilie fornuu* is (‘xtensivelv produced 
in f>()ji]bay : indof^d. at the beginiiiug of the (Moiturv it was rcgai'ded as 
perhaps th(‘ nujst iin}>ortant oils(M‘f] grown m that Presidmu'y. tin* chi(‘f 
centres of cultivation being the alluvial loams of Ahmednagar. ihioiia, 
^atai'a and Hija})ui’. It i> also widely distributed in tin* ( entral Bro- 
viiic(‘s. Tli(‘ areas cultivatf^d with the dy(‘-yi<4dii)g vari(‘tv have shrunk 
in r(‘eent V(‘ai’s owing to th(‘ (*oni})etition of clnunical sul).stitutes. 
Safllow'(‘r IxMDg cliidly growTi as subsidiary to some otlnu' crop, no statis- 
tie.s of «area or production of sc(‘d an* availabh*, and in tin* trade returns 
cxjaU'ts of this se(‘d are not s(*[)arateh' recorded. 
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The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag weighing 180 lbs. net 
and quotations are generally made on the basis of the ton of 2.240 lbs. 
nett. cA.f- The chief port of export of the seed i> Bombay and the 
principal destination the United Kingdom. 

The oil is extracted in two ways (1) by cold-dry pressure either before 
p or after the seeds have been husked, and (2) by 

ar amus oi . crude distillation in two earthen pots, one above 

the other, the percentage of oil in the seed being about 2b. The cold 
drawn oil is of a clear straw colour and it is largely used for culinarv 
purposes, as an adulterant of glii or tilseed oil and as an illuminant. 
while the hot drawn oil is converted into rotjlidA. chiefly employed as 
dubbin to prevent leather from hardening on exposure to damp. The 
cake is excellent for fattening poultry. 


TEA. 


The trade in tea (tlu^ leaf of a species of iattiflJid) represents a consi- 
derable proportion of the export trade of fh'itish India : and in 1917-18 
amounted to :3b9 million lbs. valued at £11-78 millions ecpiivalent to 7 
per cent, of the total exports, an individual total only exceeded by jute, 
cotton, and food-grains. Witli the possible exception of China, 
whose cro]) outturn it is difficult to estimate with any approach to 
accuracy. India is ])robably the largest tea ])roducer in the world. 
In 1917 rhina ex]>()rted onlv 1 bo million lbs. or considerably less than 
iialf the quantity ex])orted from India in the same twelve montlis. 
while the exports from Ceylon in 1917-18 were 19b- b million lbs. 


History of cultivation. 


In the latter half of the eighttHuith (umtury, the most profitable trade 
of the East India Com])any with the United 
Kingdom was in tea from (’hina. of which 
it h.id the mouopolv. though the exoiEitant im])ort duty 
‘‘ucoiiraged a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20.000,000 lbs. 
W(‘rc sliipjx'd juid iji the lollowing y(‘ar the suggesti(»n (unanated 
from Kew that expet imcutal cnltivatit)]) should be inaoh' in India so that 
lu the event of trouble with the diinese authorities an alternativ'e sonre(‘ 
'>f supplv migtd be availaide. Little however was done until I8:ii. wdien 
howl W'illiam Leiitiiiek, unaware that the tea ])lant was indigenous 
in Assam, warmL' took U]) tlu' matter, and apjiointed othHMM’s to 
j>roee(‘d to Lhimi and eoll(‘et tea seed and ex])(Ut ('him*se labour. 
Thr(‘e missions in all were sent to China and much money un- 
prolitiiblv spent on exploiting imported in jirebu'cnet^ to indigenous 
se(Ml. bdn* tii’st samj)les of teas grown on the tJovannimeiit ])iantations 
>n Assam w(‘r(‘ sent to Eiigdand in 18:18 and the first Calcutta sale held 
three, years later. It was not until 18b2 that it was established that 
Indian tea was in a j)ositioii to comimte on the liondoii market with C'hina 
tea, but thereafter ])r()gress wars so ra])id that the Covernment's direct 
coimection ceased in 18l>b. In 1868 the exports totalled 8.000,000 lbs. 
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The first private company to be formed was the Assam Company 
in 183fi with a capital of £500,000, which purchased the Government 
plantations at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea was experimentally 
started in the Darjeeling District in 1840 and in the same year 
intro<luced into the Chittagong District. The first garden in Cachar was 
o[)ened in 1S55. The industry in the Tarai started in the year 1802 
and in the Western Duars. where the climate and soil have prove<l 
extreinelv suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years later. The early 
\'pars of tea planting were marked by many failures, and when in 
1853 the tide turned there was such reckless extension of tea culti- 
vation and speculation in gardens, that a severe crisis occurred in 1800. 
The elements of weakness were then eliminated and subsequently the 
historv of the tea industry in the Presidency of Bengal has been one 
of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In Xorthern India tea has also 
been produced but on a small scale, in the United Provinces in the 
districts of Dehra Dun. Almora and Kumaon trarhwai. and in the Chota 
Nagpur District of Bihar and Oiissa. In the Punjab it is to be found 
in the Ivangra vallev. the States of Mandi and Sirmur and to a very 
small extent in the Simla Hills. 

Tea has also been profitably cultivated in Southern India since 1853, 
chiefly in the Wynaad. tlie Nilgiris. the Anamalais and the high range 
of Travancore, and the depreciation in cofiee values has led in recent 
vears to the conversion of considerable areas forinerly under that plant 
into tea gardens. 

The production of tea in Burma is insignificant, the area in 1914 
being less than 3,000 acres and the tea grown, as in the neighbouring 
Shan States, is chiefly used for making let pet or pickled tea which is 
eaten as a condiment and not drunk as a decoction. 

niost of the more im])ortant gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by Calcutta agency firms, but in Southern India while 
agents are not unknown, the majority of estates are privately owned. 
Every garden of any importance has its own factory where tea is 
prepared for the market, as it is essential that the various processes 
should be carried through immediately after the l^af has been plucked. 
The better organised factories are (4aborately e(|ui])ped with highlv 
specialised plant and are under the supervision of expert tea makers. 

When the coffee indiistuy collapsed, Ceylon turned to tea. In 1875 
, . Die exports of tea from that islwmd aTuoiinted to 

781 lbs. valued at EISO. Twenty vears later the 
trjtal was 110,095.000 lbs. valued at C3,0/o.000 aiid Peylonisnow India's 
most dangerous rival. fv\[)nrts in ! 91 5 i-eached the hiuh figure of 215 
million 11)S. an<l i?i 1910 2<t‘f Tuillions. In J 91 8 tlje total was 1 81 ! 7 ii|]ion 
lbs. owing to shortagf* of freight and reduced exports to the United 
States, Canada and Bussia. It is a matter of surprise thatJCevlon 
sliould be finding a new imirket for her lower grade teas in India, the 
total imports in 1918 being 8^ million lbs., of which, however, 905,000 
lbs. were for blending in Calcutta, and reshijunent to South America. 
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The following table shews the area under tea in each province and 

. , j X. the production in lbs. in the calendar vear 

Acreage and production. 

iy ib. 

Table No. 118. — Area and pnodaction in tea accorduig to provinces in 

ms. 



Provinces. 


Area. 

Production. 




' 

Acres. 

Lbs. 

A--am 




■405,90 1 

253,270,093 

Bengal 




169,108 

89,983,561 

Tidvancore 



. . . ' 

44.4:58 

22,629,250 

Madras 




38,528 

10,518.373 

United Provinces 




7,987 

2,234,760 

Punjab 




7,508 

1.388.729 

Burma 




2,815 

110,345* 

Bihar and Orissa 




2,178 

323,864 




Total 

678,533 

380,458,975 


^ Converted at the rate of 4 lbs. Irtpct - I lb. black tea. 

Evidence of the prosjierity enjoyed hy the tea industry during the 
war is furnished by the extension of gardens in the chief tea-producing 
di-tricts. In Assam the area under tea has increased since 1914: by 
oO.OOO acres, in Bengal and Madras by over 10,000 and in Travancore 
hy 6 , 000 . 

Tea cultivation postulates a warm, sub-tropical humid climate, and 
a well-distributed rainfall of not less than 60 inches annually. In India 
the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from seed, and the 
blushes which are about three feet high and trained to give a good spread 
of plucking surface are in full bearing by the sixth or eighth year. The 
average yield from Indian tea gardens has considerably increased in the 
last thirty vears from less than dOO to 600 lbs. per acre. It is higher 
in Assam than elsewhere, but the yields there do not normally exceed 
41 >0 lbs. while over 1,000 lbs. per acre have been obtained in Ceylon and 
■lava. 

The manufacture of black tea consists of five processes, which the 
perfection of machinery has made almost 
Black tea. automatic -withering, rolling, fermenting, firing 

'iU(l sorting, while gretm tea^ us unfcriuented, t.e.. unoxidized. Every tea 
o.state or group of estates has a factoiy attached to it where suitable 
machinery is installed. After firing, the leaf is graded, the juincipal 
grades of commercial tea bCng Elowry or llroken Orange Pekoe, 
Orange J’ekoe. Broken I’ekoe. Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. Fannings and 
Dustr These names are derived from China. MTien only the bud 
and the two young leaves are taken. Flowery Orange Pekoe is the 
hud. Orange Pekoe, the tenderer leaf and Pekoe the second leaf, 
kekoe Souchong is from a third leaf when a bush is medium plucked 
and coarse pluckings yield inferior teas known as Souchongs and 
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Congous. But the commercial names have no longer any relationship 
to particular leaves. The broken leaf of each grade generally yields 
a stronge' tea than the grade itself and consequently commands 
higher prices. The bulk of the tea produced in India is black tea. 

During 1917 only 2-23 million lbs. of green tea were manufactured 
in British India. It is not necessary to comment 
Green tea. length on the stages of manufacture beyond 

stating that the object is to prevent the possibility of fermentation. 
Karlier less than half the green tea pr(xluccd in India in 1917 came from 
the Ivangra Valiev (Punjab), and the bulk of the balance from the Xilgiris 
and C'hota Xag[)iir. The principal leaf grades arc Young Hyson, corres- 
ponding to Orange Pekoe. Hyson Xo. 1 to Pekoe. Hyson X^o. 2 to Pekoe 
Souchong, Ounpowdcr. Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 


Small quantities brick tea are made in the Darjeeling and Kumaon 
divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets. 

Brick tea. practically tlie trade lias no commercial 

value. On the otlier liand, the brick tea trade of Ohina has initiated a 
large trade in * dust * tea to the Ohinese ])oits of Hankow and Slianghai 
where it is manufactured into bri- k t<*a for tbc Puissian market. In tlie 
]iast thj‘ee vears ending v itli 191 (>-17 the ex]>oit figures liave been S*30, 
9-8b and 9*29 million lbs. resjjcctively. Xn tjolong tea lias ])eeu made 
in India. 


As regards tlie labour force eni] Joyed on the tea gardens. Hr. Sliirras' 
most recent report on the, jiroduction of tea 
^ in India gives the total as 732. oOo in 1917. 

Gbl.bOO being ])ermanenth' and 97.900 tem])oranlv cm])loved. The 
figures are not (juite conqilete as on sonie estates in Southern India work 
is done on contract and lu) record of tlu^ labour enqjloved is available. 
Of the ])erniainmt emplo\aM‘S contrilniting tr> the total abovegiven. 171.270 
are in Assam tea ga'dens ami 107.000 in P)engal. Tlie tpuestion of laliour 
is om^ of much ditticulty. Sjxadciiig geiunulh'. all tlie important districts 
have to obtain their labour from consideiable distam-es. ami this involves 
a heavy outlay ami an elaborate niaclnneix* to control rei'rnitment. 
Assam lias always had to ('onteml with special diilii iiltii^s in view of its 
remoteness from the recruiting distiicOs in the Pnifed Provinces, the 
Central Provinces. Biliai’ and Orissa and on the Fast (’oast. Tlie Assam 
Labour ami Kmigration (Ameiidmeut) Act of 191b made imjiortaiit 
cliaiiges in recriiitmenf of laboiii for Assam wltieli is r»‘gulated liy the 
Assam iaibour ami Ibnigiat ion Act. 1991 (\ I of 1991). Ib'cniiting by 
coiitiaidois lias lieen abolisln*d and an Assam Labour Boaid formed for 
sujiervision of i'(*ciuiting bv local agents and uai'den In 1919 

the Oo\u.*rnim‘iit of India passed an Act tor tlie conserving of man ])ower, 
l>v jir^diibiting all labour emigration from the conntrv. 


Tin* trans]>ort of tea from the garden to tlie ])ort of shipment was 

^ i j u' • eai’li(‘r da vs of the industrv a tedious 

Transport and shipping. , . ■ . p 

and expensive matter. I lie Darjeeling J)istrict 

was without a good cart road until 1899 and until the railway link 
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^>ct\\ceii SiliLiui and tl.e GaiiLe'' ^vas completed in 1878, a long journey 
had to be accomplished to the Ganges by couniry cart. But now 
Darjeeling tea has only to be biought from the estate to the nearest 
railway station when it can be tailed direct to Calcuttaj wh.le the 
Assam Bengal Eailway brings part of the produce of Assam direct to 
Chittagong and part is borne on the broad waters of the Brahma- 
putra into Calcutta by an excellent service of cargo steamers. On 
arrival in Calcutta, tea .s warehoused at Kidderpore, where, if for 
auction, it is stored, bulked if necessaiy, lotted, sold and eventually 
shipped. In Southern India the position has also improved in recent 
years and will be even better if the projected railway fiom Manantoddy 
(in the Wynaad) to the coast is built. 

India has been an exporter of tea seed for some considerable number 

Tea seed years past and has been the means of 

supplying other producing countries with a 
■uperior type of plant. Figures are available Irom l8h5-96 but the 
trade shows marked fluctuations. In that year exjrorts aggregated 
■)A88 cwts. and in 1897-98. 5.o71 cwts. but only 601 cwts. were shipped 
in 1902-03. The table belo^^ shews that the trade winch had more 
than recovered by 1912-13 has since been greatly afrected bv war 
conditions. 


Taulk Xo. 119. — EjjOtt' of t( a //cv// Ihdia Wj'J-Jo ohV(udi< 


Year. 

1 Quantity. 

j Remarks. 


( wt?. 

1 

1 

1012-13 

. ' 13,338 

Chiedy to Java, Ceylon and Sumatra 

1913-14 

7,847 

1 

1014-15 

. ' 4,384 

' .. Sumatra and Covloii. 

i 

1915-10 

. 1 2,75a 

j ,, Ceylon and Sumatra. 

1916-17 

. ; 2,757 


1917-18 

. 1 2,338 

Cliieiiy to Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. 

lois |<l ... 

. ; ] .2ris 

1 

Shipments to Java in tln^ two years ] 
pM'uliarly lieavy. In tin* hmt t(*ii \e 
have been made of the erea nndei' ter 
i- rge e\i(‘n: wuh I'ritish ea])ital. 

:»rior to the ont]u'(*akof warwaie 
ar.s V(M‘V eoiisid oral tie (‘xt(‘nsion^ 
i in iln* Dnteh East Indies, to a 


In a normal trade year the ]>rin('i])al months for tea shi]au(‘nts ar<' 

„ ^ ^ from Julv to l)ec(‘inber inclusive : but a])])reci- 

Month of shipment. i i ‘ i i i 

a ole (plant It les a iso go lorward in Jtiiun Januaiv 

and February. 3 lie cnnailiiient ol hlip'])ing faciliti<s owing to tonnage 

HCaicity altered all this, and (Aeii aft(‘i the v\] oit tra(l(‘ in tea was eon- 

trolled and the total voltime of sliijuiients aj)}»roxiniat(Hl once luoie to 



j'le-war levck, tlie seasonal distribution of exports ceased to be so clearlv 
leiined. 

In no year have the exports of tea from British India been so 
areat as in 1917*18 when million lbs. were 

Exports and ports oi ship- ai.78l.*.0()t» was loss 

nient. , i ‘ ' o t . v 

tlian that ot the ex})orts in 1915-lt). viz., 

r hhoilO.OOO. In 19Bi- 17 the trade amounted to lit)] *4 million lbs. valued 
rit 1:11.1S1.000 partly due to a smaller jiroduction and partly to a scarcity 
of shi])ping facilities. Early in 1917 it became necessary, owing to the 
reservation of freight for articles of the hrst importance, to restrict the 
export of tea from India to the United Kingdom, the space which the 
Shi})})ing C’ontr oiler und^u'took to pirovide being sufficient onlv for about 
one-third of the total ex])orts of the previous year, including })urchases 
on account of the War Office. As a considerable balance of the 1910-17 
crop was still unshipped, prosjiects were gloomy, but in November 1917. 
the Food T'ontroller formulated a scheme for the purchase ami shipment 
of 10 per cent, of the Indian tea crop between November 1st. 1917 and 
M<iy .‘list, 1918, which was o]3erated through a Tea ('ommissioner in 
O.ilcutta. So succf‘ssful was this scheme that the Food Oontroller raised 
his re({uirements by another il-") million lbs. and ultimate, y took all the 
tea that oti(n‘ed to till the available tonnage. The percentage of tea 
shipjiod to the I. nited Kingdom was 71, as conijiared with 77 in the 
(Ui'vioiis vear. ami the feature of the trade in 1917-18 was the increase 
m dll ‘i'Ct '^hi])ments to the [ nitod States of America wliere considerable 
tpiautitios of .Java tea had bi'en dumped in the ])revious vear. If ]uo- 
hibition 1, (a Ollier (‘lective thi'oiiglnait the lb public, tlimr is almost 
Certain to l)o a very largely onlianced demand for tea fioin this rpiarter 
ii' vli'ch Indian slnojaus ma\^ hope to ]ui] ^icipate. America, took 
> lbs. mor(‘ Biitish groxn tt‘a in 1917 than in 1911). Next to 
the i nitod Ivingdom, liussia bdOre the wnv was Imhas best (Uistoiner 
for t(*a ami she continued to be so until tlie Litter jiait of the 1917 
st'csoii, when ilnssian buvers ])racticaliy bisa])j>ear(al horn the ( alcutta 
marlnU. llowevei*, t |i ^ embargo placed b\' the Foimnonw ealth Eovern- 
iimiit on tlie import into Australia oi (Aina and Java teas rncouraeed 
hii'jer p'i?(h<ise-, frriMf liidii as well as Fevlon. Unfortunat(4v early in 
1 9 1 S this embargo liad tmnporarilx' t o be raised, as freights wer<i so scarce 
tjom (\ilcutta and Colombo that a shoriag<' of stocks in Australia was 
a j)pi eherabal. Th“ embaigo lias ag<iin be-en imposed with effect from 
September 191 S. P 'l'slan bnveis wtne also stronglv' In (‘viihmce in 
1917- <(nd if the fliffieidtv of tra]is])oi t Imd be* ji h‘ss aent<i would 
piobably huv*‘ talcrm *'Ven imu’*' than tlo'V did, ShipmcMits from 
( f l*Mitta in*‘reas*Ml \ >v *)\'er :’)S j ,,*]■ (*ent. w hih^ those fr*>m ( 'hi tt a gong wej’** 

) p<‘]‘ (amt. in *lef<*,et .IS *a)mpared with the ligur*‘s ba* I9ib-17. la 
1 hf‘ follow ing xosir tln^ Ihm (amunissioner took per fomt. of tlu^ 1918 
crop inclmlnig }Mn‘elumt‘s on W.n Offle*', aia ount and tlu‘. balam'c 
sliippms w*‘ii* left to dispose ot th<mis<‘l v*‘s. Cpon tlu‘ conclusion of 
tlie arniistHe* privat*' eomignments ot t*‘a be, came on*'**, nior** unr(‘S- 
tiict*'*!. ft is jiot without ’nt»‘r*‘Sl to n*)t*‘ th** gr<*at (expansion in 
expoits in r<*c**nt y**ars. in particuhir to th*i L nited Kingdom. 
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Table Xo. 120. — Ectports of tea fi om India in 1S90~91 and every fiftli year 
thereafter V]j to 1910-11 . and for each of the last six years and the share 
of the United Ki}tgdont therein. 

(.'RA'N'D TOTAL OF EXPORTS TO THE 

EXPORTS. UXITEH KlX^GDOM. 

Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs, 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

18I)0-U1 

. 107,014.993 

3,479,489 

100,208,025 

3,284,144 

iS9Y96 

. 137,710.205 

5,109.925 

123,947,309 

4,625,452 

1900-01 

. 190,305,490 

(5,367,280 

166,171,556 

1,768,524 

] 90.3-00 

. 214,223,788 

5,898,402 

160,591,433 

4,593,454 

1910-11 

. 254,301.089 

8.276.912 

182.935,424 

5,982,589 

]9J:M4 

. . . . 2 S9, 47.3. 591 

9,983,372 

209,050,771 ' 

7,232,049 

1914-1.-5 

. 300.733,434 

10,352.329 

237,303,792 

8,162,231 

101.3-10 

. 338,470.262 

13,320.715 

250.290,291 

9,800,735 

1916-17 

. 291.402,008 

11,180,649 

224,927,894 

8,671,266 

1917-lS 

. 3.79,174,232 ^ 

11,781,740, 

206,963,516 

8,535,000 

lOls-lO 

. 323,Ji5:i,710 ' 

11,850.40) 

282,205,196 

9,859,050 


iSiip])Iomcutary to tlie alcove figures details sliewing the distribution of 
re-exports from tlie United Kingdom to other countries arc subjoined, 
llie figiu’cs for 1918 are not vet available. 

Tablt: Xo. 121. — Quant if ij oj Indian tea re~cxpoited from the Ignited 
Kingdtnn to principal foreign couadrie^. in the years 1913 to 1917 . 


(5'nnti!cs. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1017. 


Lbs. 

M.w. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Uo-ox ported to — 






Hu'=;-=-ia 

0,979,883 

],777,()3r) 

2.21 1.099 

3,822.377 

166,589 

r>cumark . 

269,372 

2,011,303 

4,753.150 

1,660.200 

75,060 

Vet many . 

764,9.54 

470,073 




Holland 

2.026,331 

12,.32.5.173 

3.425.81)2 

84!), 024 

26,840 

Uelgrium . 

115,575 

8!), 108 

54 

09 

499 

J4anee 

1 24.649 

(40,775 

!)S5,260 

611,801 

264.415 

Austria-Hungary 

25)6119 

1 5(>,.5S.'5 




4 iirkey — K u r o 

S 1.954 

.39,170 




I'ean. 






4 111 key Asiatic 

170.992 

96J!)0 




l’«»rtiiirues'‘ East 

181,743 

]07,3(;3 

*s7.052 I 

51,7()7 

10,(.)!)2 

Aff u’a. 






1 'll i ted States of 

2,175,972 

3,Ol5,S05 

2,(m5,S76 

4.700,742 

' 511.740 

Amonea. 




] 


^ ’arm da 

2,262.313 

1.279.;’>!)1 

4,431.973 , 

3,313,022 ! 

873.221 

*'bilo 

1,3'93.(>51 

8SOJ25 

839,997 

1,!)9.3,813 j 

205.251 

iiu‘ Uc- 

955.94!) 

726.!)! 7 

8 S3,. >40 

1,141,024 

133.891 

piilOic. 






^ 'liannel Jdands. 

792, OS2 

6«90,!4() 

S2S.4 1 1 

870,903 

4’4,908 

Vuioti nt South 

],.593.U0 

1.387,246 

1.338,691 

712,713 

10..5.59 

Ainea. 






Xowfoundland 

71,330 

44,397 

49.3.52 

78,574 j 

1 11,0.36 

( )thcr Countries. 

1,607.6()5 

1.5(;2.036 

2.04!), 473 

5,.507,255 

466,443 

Total re-exporteo 

21,829,97 1 

3o,39!).23(i 

21.51(),7()6 

2.5,319,944 

3,280,604 


2U1 

<) 2 


The iiniisuallv heavy exports to Holland in 1914 and 1915, thoiigli 
greatly 'n exc s< of the normal demand from Germany, are believed to 
have found their way into that country. 

There are shipments of tea from all the principal ports but 90 per 
cent, of the trade go from Calcutta and Chittagong, while Tuticorin. 
Cochin and Calicut account for 7 per cent, of the remainder. Xo tea 
is grown in the Bombay Presidency and the increased shipments from 
Bombay during the war are to be ascribed to freight being made 
available at that port. For the South American market which prefers 
ablrndof Ceylon and Indian teas, arrangements were come to in 1917 
}>ermitting blending in bond in Chdcutta under Custom- supervision. 
Fx])orts to South America which totalled '2. 021. nnu lbs. in 1917-1' 
swelled to l.Soii.iMio lbs. in 191(S-19. 


Table Xo. 122. — S'/Gz/f oj fJip q)t'ovnt('f's dni'nni fl/c lost five tjCfh's v* thr 
export oj tco ji'OoL I'liditi. 


Ports. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. ! 

1 

Lbs. 

Lb.^. 

Bengal (Calcutta and 

274,057. 14S 

301,402,032 

202,092,880 

324,828,518 

279,7.-.-).200 

Chittagong). 
Bombay (Bombay) 

4,0S9,I40 

11,195,037 

3,721,750 

9,054,340 

14,290.9-f. 

Sind (Karachi) 

os.ais 

20,7(>7 

45,059 

393,045 

2,539.0'> ; 

Madras (Tuticorin 

21,995,402 

25,839,706 

24,907,990 

24,894,951 

27,007,411 

( ochm. Calicut.) 
Burma (Rangoon) 

3,357 

0,000 

34,323 

3,378 

940 

Total 

300,733,434 

338,470,202 

291,402.008 

359,174,232 

323,059.710 


The distribution of the export trade ])rtv, eri' ( aleutta and ( hittagone 
IS not without int’ lest. In th<‘ last pj‘*-war vear tlie latio was in the 
neighbr-urhood of 5 to 1 and, eontrary perhaps to as.s mptions ))ased 
upon creater opjjortunities <4 fiei-ht in (al utta. tin* sma 'er [)ort ha.-, 
except in 1917-lN. increased its sliare of tlie bii<iiios- diir nc the y am ol 
war. 


1 ABLE Xo. 123.-— >S7oyz///r///.s o/ Zr// hooi ('oh'iifhi > ( ' inf hofuoff h<>o< 

7.9/ I j-f ntnrmd.s 


Pu'tfr. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-LS. 

19IS-19. 

Calcutta . 
(hirtagong 

Million in'-;. 
220-73 
47-92 

Million Ib-^.. 
218-29 
53-11 

Million lbs. 
201-79 
OU 90 

.Million lb-. 
27(1-23 

45 ’5s 

Mill on lb- 
225'r M > 
54-75 


^riie trade in tea across the land Irontieis ol India, (‘.xeiuding tlie 

TransJrontier trade. b''""!" 'f '>1^ ki.'a from the 

oiian Mates winch arc lealh' a part of Bui’ma. 

is conriiied to briede tiai enter mg India rid Tibet and Xepal and Indian 
and toieign t(‘as going eh 1*41 v to .Vfglianistan. 
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JauleXo. 12-1. — Iw ports cnicJ exports of tea across the land frontiers of 

India. 


Year. 


Imports exclud- 
ing Itfpd. 


Exports. 


1908-09 

1014-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 
1017-18 
1918 19 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3,137,120 

1,541,568 

4,319,392 

2,431,296 

5,734,1)24 

2,550,464 

0,102,768 

1,839,936 

5,U‘.’.-_'4S 

2.102,464 

5.902,960 

3,749,088 


Ur.it of sale and shipment. 


The unit of .sale is uniformly the lb. e. i, f. fop London and /, o. 6. 

for America. The unit of shipment is the chest 
which varies in weight froin approximately 80 to 
120 lbs. nett according to the fineness or coar.seness of the quality 
packed. Fannings and dust would approach more nearly to the 
maximum weight while Souchong owing to the size and coarseness of 
t . leaf would turn tlie scale at nearer the lower weight. 

Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes : ((/) consignments 


Prices. 


direct from tlie garden to London where the 


are sold by auction in Mincing Lane : (h) 
cojisignments sold at auction in Calcutta and shipped thence chiefly 
ro vchat are known as ' outside ' destinations, i.c.. countries other than 
the L nited Kingdoui. The Calcutta tea auctions in pre-Avar times used 
to commence in i\lay and cr)ntinued weekly until Januarv or February 
in the following year. In the last years for which figures are available, 
tiitj following are the details according to districts of sales at Calcutta. 

TAimi: Xo. ]2b .- — Qnfntiitu of tea [in paehages) sold at the auetion soles 
in i^drtffta /n the gears lOlo-lI to 191S-19. 


WrniBEB OF PACKAGES SOLD IN 


Principal districts. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Assam 

200,686 

1 192,031 

Cacliar 

133,540 

106). 863 

Sylhet 

116,197 

95,835 

Liiars 

240,169 

163,951 

Darjeeling 

85,877 

71,574 

Chittagong 

9,647 

5.S39 

Tct.n 

36,709 

O'* ■'•*7 

Chota Nagpur . 

1,087 

900 

Kumaon and 

2,089 

1,513 

Kangra, 

Dehra Dun 

9,217 

1 

5,485 

Madras 

578 

1 232 

Nepal 

1,069 


Other places 

974 

*250 

Total 

847,079 

' 677,800 

Average price 

7 9 }>. 

7 <7"'. 7 r. 

PER LB. 


(7 6/.) 


1915-16. 

j 1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

285,771 

327,124 

i 

1 309,098 

207,816 

137,061 

: 137.033 

’ 91,404 

66,334 

122,880 

j 128,233 

87,449 

73,011 

269,670 

272,244 

134,782 

127,848 

103,237 

, 99,266 : 

59,324 

34,605 

9,792 

8.428 

5,215 

3,924 

36,1 kH) 

41.935 

3i,ooi; 

16,775 

1,725 

! 210 ! 

7 

13 

2, .586 

788 . 

140 

158 

5.S21 

2,633 

244 

1,831 

124 

1,000 ' 

4,855 

142 

872 1 

900 : 

437 

434 

... 


91 

765 

078,545 

l,010,.S8i 

724,052 

594,58(5 

(7 s\ 11 p. ' 

8 a 8 /). 

7 as. 3 p. 

8 as. 0 p. 

(syJ ) i 


{l\d.) 

(8 d.) 


Table X(>. 126 . — Qvoutitu \iri jKu'kage'^) cvod occrage 'price per ih. of 
Indian tea soil in London frotn 1013-14 oinvcirds. 



Xo. of packages 

Average price 

Y ear. 

sold. 

per pound. 

d. 

1013-14 .... 

1,791,451 

9-25 

1914-15 .... 

. 1 1,810.261 

' 9-85 

1915-16 .... 

1,710.938 

10 62 

1916-17 .... 

1.301,275 

12-57 


Exports of tea have for the last fifteen years been subject to a cess of 
1 ]he ])er lb. iiiiuosed bv the Indian Tea 

Export duty. Cess Act (Act XX of'lhOd). vhich was ■ntro> 

duced at the re<|uest of the Indian Tea .\ssociation to furnish funds. 

to advertise and stimulate the tea driiikiiio habit, and by tlie ap})oint- 

ment of a /rents in India and a])road to ])ush the sales of Indian grown 
tea. Government acts in the matter ])urely as a revenue collecting 
agencv. and all moneA^s received are ])laced in the hands of a non- official 
committee to administer. Tlie total amount crdlected in 19I7-1S was 
£31,1'10 of will cli £ 0.000 was allotte^l lor propaganda in the Lnited 
States ArniAL and £23.000 for work in India. In addition to the cess, 
a 1 tea exported from India lias since the 1st Marcli ISGO been 
subject to a dutA^ of Ee. 1-S-Oppr lOO lbs. e<|U!AAalent to about |t/. a lb. 
In 1918-19 tliis duty yielded £285.313. 

A considerable amount of black tea is consumed in Ind'a itself, and 
Burma absorbs aniiuallv about 18 million lbs., 
ei ])ickied tea {Intpc ) wluch is gro\\]i ciiieUA 
beATind her Ixurhns in the X or them 8hau 8tat»-‘S. 


Table Xo. 117 .—Qffo nl/l g oj loi. gCf^'n nnd }>l(ich\ nr(fflnJ)l(>i(n' r(insinft[- 
fion tn, lnilt<i (Inrnnj tin' ijini'.s HU-LJ! in lOlS-lH 


Year. 

i^rodLictiun. 

Deduct net 
LXpuit.-5 to 
lorcigri 
cuuntuc-^. 

Add :-fO(’ks 
iiuui jiic- 
vious \car. 

J )cduct 
st<jcks left 
at end of 
year. 

Balance 
available 
for coiibuuip- 
tiun. 

1013- 14 . 

1014- 15 . 

1!U5.16 . 

1016- 17 . 

1017- 18 . 

1015- 10 . 

Lh-. 

:j07,240,f>(.!i 
. 312,076,208 

. 37 l.S36,66S 

. i 368.428,710 
, 37J,2'i6,0 )8 

. ::80,i58,'i75 

2.>4, 152,005 
203, 685, .3^0 
:!30,521,^^0 
285,525^12 
546,588,167 
512,004.715 

I.Ls. 

- 1,88 1,700 
2,418,100 
■12.425.100 
15,000,01)0 
yd .o< H),()()0 
’ 15, 500, one 

Lbs. 

-2,418,100 
42,423,100 
13,000,000 
dd, 000, 000 
'*‘13,500.0))0 
50.552,5(»0 

Jd.^. 

22,263, i6l 
19,28.7,810 
3(),7.34,8SS 
37,102,877 
42,208,171 
5., 121, 702 


* Estimated i^tocks at Calcutta (KiddfU-po/e) and Cliitta^^ong (Bombay and Aladra 


being normal) aLo the amount held up at the gaidcns, 

^ Estimated stocks at Calcutta (noinial cLewherc). 

1 Estimated stocks at Calcutta (Kiddcrporc) and Chittagong (normal elsewhere). 

§ Estimated stocks at Calcutta (Kiddcrporc), Chittagong, Madras and Bombay am 
also the amount held up at the gardens. 
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If these limuvs are reasonably accurate, as they are believed to be. 
the animal consumption of Indian tea in India has increased l)v ten million 
lbs. in the last twelve mouths, and allowing for a percentage of error the 
total must be in the neighbourhood of titty million lbs. as compared 
with about twenty millions at the outbreak of war. For this encouraging 
development of the home market the propaganda of the Cess Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association is chiedv responsible. There has been a 
marked increase in tea shops not only in Calcutta, Maebas and other 
big cities but also in the smaller towns particularly in Southern India. 
The imports of foreign tea, black and green, into India in 1918-19 
(exclusive of those from the Shan States) 
Imports of tea, amounted to 11 nullion lbs. valued at £592,727. 

Of this about 725.noij lbs. were for blending and re-export from Calcutta, 
while 1| million lbs. were re-exported from Bombay which has always 
served as an entrepot for ports in the Persian Ciulf. Arabia and East 
Africa, and } million across the hind frontiers. Iti the result the ligure 
of inT imports is 7f million lbs. India maiiufcictures little green tea 
and 4 million lbs. were imported in 1918-19 chietly from China to make 
good the deticienev in Xortliern India where it is preferred to black tea. 
The bulk of the black tea imported was low grade Ceylon, the increasing 
fpiantities of which absorbed on the Malabar Coast and the neighbouring 
districts are a matter of considerable concern to the tea planters ol 
Southern India, though it is ascribed in [>ari to causes which may lie 
exj)ected to disap])ear on the return of normal conditions. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 1917 

was a])])roxiinatclv £22 millions cliietlv iii 
Finance. ^ r , • " 

sterling companies. 

When teas aie purchased at the local Cdlcutta auctions, the firms 
draw for their value through a bank agamst sh p])ing documents. In 
Calcutta teas are sold for cask 10 days after purchase. Some gardens 
sell the whole ol tlieir production in advance. 

Tea waste or refuse is the chief source couiiiiercially of cadcine. A 
considerable (luantity of tea refuse is ex])orted 
Tea was.e. from India amounting in the three years 1914-15 

to 1910-17 to .‘bob. :-r71 and 5-01 iniUioii lbs. respectively. The bulk ol 
it is >hippe<L to til ‘ Cnited States of America, 

Taiilk Xo. ]2iS. —Expoi fs of l(‘o jrnni I udin jroin Hjlo-lJ oHivn/ils, 


Finance. 


Tea waste. 




V car. 



Quautit> . 

Value. 







, r 






o,0st,2SS 

IT.'.MiT 







i m.HN 







! C7.0^.^ 

941(1-17 . 






tl.hCl 






:,:ur»,uc 

108,5 >4 

lais-iu . 





1, 

Cl 


A miml)cr of lliiualavaii woods have at ditfereut times been used foi 
making tea chests. [)articularly tffox (ccdnla 
and sttntd [bomhux but 

'Zy)o 


Tea chests. 



certain varieties have the reputation of taiutini^ the tea, and others 
require proloni^ed seasoning before they can be considered suitable. 
Burma teak shooks were largely cmploved for this purpose until the 
beeiiinine* of the present century, but by 1908-09 this trade had died 
out aiid the tendency since has been to rely more and more upon patent 
tea cliests from Xorthern Europe. Steel chests were also experimented 
with at one time but proved too expensive for general adoption. 

The im[)ort trade in wooden tea chests rose in value from £233,000 
in 19o8-o9 to €298.000 in 1911-12 of which 9b per cent, came from the 
United Kinudom thouL^h made largely of Eussian birch and alder. 
During the war. until the Eussian Ee volution cut off communications 
by the Trans-Siberian Eailway, large shipments of shooks were made 
rid Vladivostok, iii'^tead of a'? previo islv rid the United Kingdom. 
The value has fluctuated from veartoyear but with an upward tendency 
and at the outbreak of war had stood at €317.01 lO : in 1915-10 £-_)15.000 
and in 11)10-17 as a result of i^reat api^reeiation in prices. £579.000. The 
figures for 1917-18 and 1918-19 vrere £028. ooo aufl £ 0 or),.ji)i) rc'^spectively. 

The value of metal f ‘bests imported in the last ])re-war year was onlv 
£2,137 and in 191 8-] 9 €173. 

The cliests. to .save space and freiglit. are sliipped in tlie form of shooks, 
cut to size, with clamijs. etc., which are inadie up locally and lined with 
ihin sheet lead. After filling thev are carefiillv soldered and made air- 
tight so that the tea will not absorb nujisture and become mouldy. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

The term in greneral pulance denotes the raw, dressed or 

tanned sirins of bullocks, cows. buffalo(>s. lioiscs. canaOs, etc., whiie 
the term.^/r/y/.s is restricted to tliosc of caha^s, slieeji, goats, deer and otht^r 
wild animals. Statisticallv and comna-Tcialiv. liowcver, calf skins a’ *' 
treated as liides. It lias been ejjcnlated that in India there are about 
180 million head of catth* amd 87 million slu'ep and goats.* ITe 
internal trade in liides is great! v affect lal ]jv the seasons, and, when 
there is anv shortage of fmlder or gejieral seareitv tlie market is 
unusually brisk, f before the war tin* exjiorts <»f raw liides and skins 
largely exceeded the tanned as the following Hgur(‘S for 191. ‘Ml indicate. 
rAULJ] Xo. 129, — ntaJ ralur o/ ///V/e.v fittd file! ns r:r ported 

lUli]-iL 




Hides. 

Skin 


De-c options. 


(Quantity. I 

Value. 

Quantity, | 

Value. 


- 


£ 

1 

i 

rsvts. i 

£. 

n.aw .... 


1,11. ',.747 i 

n.,va),noo 


2,200,00') 

I.iunod 


171,028 

l/>r>s,o( H) 

! 

1 

l,7o8,0OO 


[t lias luam est iniated that the internal absorption of tanned hides and 
-kins in local manufactures was ecpial to the entire volume exported 


I a j)( M ' ( r I n< !i,in T'V 1 < t'O-i (<•)'!. * pa<'n ! \ T). 



inaldiig tlio total turn-over in hides and skins about £13 millions 
annually. In round tigures out of every lOO hides exported, only 
seventeen were exported tanned, and of every 100 skins only twenty. 

In the two years prec*^ding the outbreak of war. there was a marked 
Raw hides advance in the prices of dry and salted hides 

due to a world shortage and an increased 
demand. This advance was particularly marked in the case of buffalo 
hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent, between 191’2 and 1913. There 
is evidence in fact of considerable overtrading (doubtless deliberate) 
on the part of (Germany and Austria with a coiisecpient accumulation of 
stocks in Europe, while the United States market was almost bare. In 
1913-14 the distribution of the exports of raw hides was as indicated in 
the table below. 


Table Xo. 130. — Blstrihutlon of exports of raw hides in 191S-H. 


Destinations. 

I Quantity. 

; 

Percentage, 

i 

Value. 


' < 'wts. 

' 

£. 

iXerraany . . ... 

. i 388,000 

1 

35 

2,044,000 

Austria ...... 

. i 238,000 

21 

1,229,000 

United States of America . 

i 

. I 155,000 


098,000 

Italy ...... 

. ' 107,000 

( 

10 

563,000 

>'pain ...... 

. ; 49,000 i 

1 

5 

290,000 

L nited Kingdom .... 

42,000 

3 

160,000 

Holland ...... 

. 1 41,000 

3-5 

197,0 :0 

The declaration of liostibties 

caused in tlie first instance 

an accu- 


mulation of stocks in Calcutta, Agra, Cliwnpore and other hide 
collecting centres in Xortliern India enal)ling Madius tanners to buy 
at reasonable pricf'S the finer (pialhh^s of raw ludes ])reviously shipped 
to the German and Austrian markets. ^ladras tanners purcliased freely 
and S(‘nt large consignments of tanll^ul * ki])s ' to the United Eiimdoni 
where unfortunatelv tlu^ market again l)ecame congested as there were 
not enough curriers available to work them u]) into commercial 
kaither. Gradually howeviu, the ca])acity of the Englisli tanneries ha^ 
been extended to deal witli the increa'^ed su])plies of raw hides from 
India, and since the Indian Munitions Hoard took over the control of 
o-xport in June 1917, fresh o])enings have been found in Italy and the 
U]iit(‘d States of America, in spite of the dilficulties of freight and 
finance for considerable fjuautities of raw hid(‘S which formerly used 
to go to the Central Powers. Tliese stages are illustrat(‘d in the 
table givtm below. The figures for 1918-19 are: Cnited Kingdom 217,752 
cwts. (57 percent), Italy 100,778 (‘wts. (26 ]>eT cent.), I nited States 
11.456 cwts. (10 per e(Mit.). aud other (a)untrios 21,961 ewts. (7 per cent.). 
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Table Xo. 131 . — Ferccitfufje of the I'crnovs iinportiytg co^i of 

nnv hales iron l!jl 4~15 0 }tirarch\ 


i>C5tlhaTloIi.«:. 


IM- 


Pt-i- 


Po- 


Po- 

1914-1 

c> l,t. 

rn.vir. 

O IiT- 

191r;-17. ■ 

et ufc 

1917-1*. 

c< ni- 


. 

ay- 


fge 


age 


age. 

UiLiteii 'States or Aiuorca 

» ut- 

i-'eir ; 


Cut 5 
■;l-J 9n.7 


( wT' 
4tajo7 , 


Cut- 

7*a2j 

1- 

Ot rmanv . . . , 

i4<> :.7j 1 

'1 ) 





('nitcd Km'.'dnrii [ ] 

Itah ... 

Austio . 

1 ' 

1.^ 

994 J(i 1 

di ] 

' lid 140 

’ni 

170*S47 j 

i- 

; Tiiayy 

' 01,1-1 ; 

1" 

r}" i ifiii ! 

4 ; ! 

174'^7^ 

19 

l.'.odll 


IC'lIanl , . ! ! ; 

i 47 "11 

' :*.n> 1 

d'i' 

29,552 

! ' 

' 41 U7 ' 

"5 1 




* Ii dudiiiu' c.t]f-kiiN 

The following table indicates the total volume of the export trade 
from 1913-Tl onwards with the distribution 
iindei dilferent heads. 


Exports. 


Iable Xo. 132 .— Tot(/I rnhoftf^ 0 / tlte ejjiorts of rair hales froyn 191 o -14 
oHiranh (-Idssffial accord i)>g to dcscriptams. 


Vear. 

Cow hide-:. 

BuOalo hide-. 

Ca]f->kin:^. 

Total 

Quantity. 

T..tal 

Value. 

1013-14 

Cu t'?. 

Cw ts. 

Cwt*. 

< wts. 

r 

74 ;Lo ;)7 

345. s04 

20,110 

1,115,747 

5,530,038 

1014-15 

4811.513 

211,745 

21,158 

713,920 , 

3,500,003 

1915-16 

08!».l 1.3 

102.887 

20,701 

881,885 

4,523,500 

1010-17 

. 5s 1,045 

201.o<)!» 

5( 1,033 

804,028 i 

4,094.075 

lOlT-lS 

317,58 ^ 

84.0e0 

J 5.4 15 

417,003 ' 

2,050,002 

IdS-l't 

283,004 

7S.984 

18,000 

381,047 

1,742,730 

Tlie totals 

Undej‘ the lie 

ad eow' hides 

are in hated 

some w hat 

bv the 


s}ii{>ment ol larae cali-sk]]is mider that hca<l. fx'cause t]ie\' ol)tam better 
] rices under tlic loim<-‘r desianatioji. 

In 191 G -17 there was a marked advance in ]>riccs and owdiig to 
export restrictiojis, shipments to the Ldiited States ol Americai were 
(ftnimed to buftulo hides, and ]'(*due<al (juantitie> of eoiv hides went 
to ltal\ . Iji, Ihli'-lN ireialit was ddlieult to pj'omre and rates 
.Sttaue<l again auo tli^^ total (jinuititv ol Law huh's ex])orted was ouh’ 
,-hghtly in exeess of tlu^ tjuaiiUlX' of tajiued liidew Ju there wan 

a luitlier lull dius ni pa it, to tlie re,>t i c'tioii^ hrou^iit into forc(_* tow'ar(l> 
tie* (do>e o{ thf^ ])revi(ai> viwr heina made stiier<*i', and values were acain 
l<»wf‘r than Ju the pirvioii,^ vf'ar. Th<‘ di.st i ibut ion ot the trade in 
normal times is contI•a^^ed helow' witli tliat ol ]!dS-M). 

IaLLI. Xo, loo. (piatitihj dial jn no dfa(j(’ >haii‘ tjJ the ra t nais j)ort’'^ in the 
ej'pnrt nf rau: hidns Jtjldj-l land JOl<S-l!t. 


mj3-l L. 


Toirr- 


mis-m 





CJiiaiititj, . 

Eei 

eent.i-f 

(,)u<irU il\ . 

iVicenta^c 




< wt-. 





( licutt.i 



872,311 


7sd 

105,000 

510 

13in'40(iii 



M3, 150 


12 S 

7 0,1 7 8 

19 8 

K.ir.udii 



70,00!* 


7 2 

i 07,018 

25a» 

Bomh.iy 



10,73S 


15 

12,011 

3-3 

7d.idi.)-i 



3,8 In 


’3 

234 

..> 



Diuiiiu the war Karachi hat' caq.turecl pair of the Calcutta pie-wai 
tivaie, notably in the cases of and dnlltn classes fr<au the United 

Provinces. 

Indian hides vary a good de£d in size accoidiiig to the breed of cattle 

^ and province of orii^iu. Lar^e numbers are 

Trade organisation. . • ^ i • i ‘ ^ di .1 

ciepreciatcd in value owing to tiie owneis 01 the 

animals fiom which they have been taken having w'antonly branded 

them. The pelts of those used for draught purposes or allow'cd to die 

of old age or starvation are also deteriorated. Indeed it may be 

said that improvonients in the general quality of the hides marketed 

have scarcely kept pace with developments in the organisation of 

agencies tor collecting them which have been stimulated by higher 

pi ices in recent years for the raw^ material. 

Hides are collected upcountry from slaughter houses or cultivators 
by heptnis who consign them to o faUidars in the big markets such as 
C’awnpore, Lahore and Calcutta. These aratlalars are the large dealers 
in the bazaar wLo tinance the upcountry htixiria and eventually sell 
the hides to the large Euro])ean and Indian exporting houses and to the 
tanneries. Endeavours are ])eing madi' by Coverninent to teach the 
ujicoiiiitry collectors of liides better flaying and cleaner curing, for the 
]uinutivc methods generally employed are at present a great handicap 
to the trade. The Calcutta raw^ hide trade wais w'hen war bioke out 
in the hands of a (Icrman ring, l)nt a number of prominent British tinns 
have since been persuaded to interest themselves in this market and 
it is Imped that all enemy taint has now' been removed. The share of 
^ladras in the export of raw' hides has ahvavs been inconsiderable, 
the average expoits from Southern India for the live \'ears ending 
])eing onlv l/JoT ewts. 

The (lenuan trade covered nor only tlw ' kilb ' and finer qualities of 
hide blit also 'common'' and badly cured 'dead' hides. f(U’ wliicli 
there was adso a market in Austria -I lungary, Italy and Train, 

Three j)rim‘ipal des<‘L‘ii)tions of hides are recognised, cove hides, liiitfalo 

„ . . hi(h s. and (*alf-skin>. ITidi'S after ])eini» tiaved 

Descriptions. 1 

are cured eitlou* lor tians])ort ov rail or lor 

slupment to otln-r (M>untries b\' thiei^ nuThods : 

( / ) \ 'et .salting. 

(ii) dry saltmu- 

(///) air-drying and arseiiication. 

Tillies are scarci'ly ever shopped wid-saltcd but ari‘ prcservial iJi this 
Way for loiad transjtort l>y r<iil to tanneries. 

Dry salted hides riM-eiM' a miinber of applications of a solution of 
suit and watiu’ wl)i(‘h is cv(*ntu<illy hdt to dry on tlu^ lii(h‘s, the salt 
used bimig generally /. 7 a//'/ (/./■,, vSodium su!])hate). This imulmd ()f enre 
has mieonjaged adulteration in eertain markets, exti'aneoiis matter 
in the form of mud. lime, (Tc.. ]>eing ]>lastert'd on the hides to give them 
adilitional wi'iglit ; but the ('alciitta Tluh^s and Skins Ship})ers' Assoeiation 
has ])eeu giving a ureat deal ol attention to this matter recently and it 
is hoped that impiovement will soon be noticeable. 



Hides are air-dried in the drier parts of India, tlie finest qualities 
being stretched on frames and ]vno\Yn in the trade as ’ framed ' hides. 
Before exporting, air-dried hides are always arsenicated, f.c.. treated 
with a solution of arsenic and v/ater at tlie j)ort of shipment. In the 
rainv .'^eason when sun-dryiTia i'^ impossible, a salt lotion is applied in 
lien. Tlie chief varieties of rlrv salted hides known to the trade are 
Tinrctfs. Mehcrpiirs.Dn‘a}]nns. and cfe/s/ex and of arsenicateo, 

.i'h'fts, Xorfll-^^ ('Sfrn^s. Ddf'hlHnxjns. i'/'/vnos. Rfinclus. Patiuis, Sihuhn^'- 
ir/rs. ete.. the first two arades beiiia frame- stretched hides superior jii 
fonilitv. PiffifOS are divided into r/'' /p/drrZ aiid f}/crfr/f<ph d. the former 
ot iuu hev urade liides the apoearance of which has been s]>oiit by oarele.-s 
d) \ ina after flayina. For export, hides are again classified as >Iaffr/hterrds. 

rejf-clir^}*s and dufdjh r ( The hides of animals which 
are slaughtered fetch })etter pjiices than those wliich die a natural 
jh‘ath and they are distinguished commercially by the terms ' kills ' and 
’ commons.* All hides classified as ' slaughtered * and " kills are 
not necessarilv from slaughtered animals but mav ])e dead hides sufii- 
ciontly fine in (ptality and condition to warrant the description. It 
should be noted that only a very small ]jercentage of Indian laAV 
Iddes are from animals actually kilhal and slaughtered, these being 
'piincipally from the 3Iiinici])al slaiigliter-honsos in the large cities and 
the army slaiigliter-lioiis'cs at the big militarv centres and also from 
Saugor. Agra and (Aher towns in tlie I nited Provinces and Bihar 
vhcre cows are killed for tlie ' jerked * meat trade with Burma. 

The very finest ty])rs r»f slauglitered hides are known as ^ Com- 
leissariatsfi a designation due to the fact tliat for many years the Indian 
wovernment ])urchased laige (piautities of cattle to sii])])Iy the British 
troo])S with ]>eef, tlie ]mh*s of wliich were branded with the letter * C . 
Th(* Indian riovernnimt no longer buvs cattle but the term still stands 
fffi' the best qualitv of slaughtered liides. 


Unit of sale and shipment. 


In Calcutta raw liides are usually sold in the bazaar at ju’iees ])er 
unit of 'li) llis, tlnnigh some bin'ers jirefer 
to })urcliase per 
ex])ort houses alwa^'s fpiote ]M‘r lb r. /. 
meiit for cow liides is th(‘ Iiale contmmug 
hido^ 4f) to .lO jfieces, and for calf -.^kin 
unit of sale is the lb but in Karaclii in tho Pan jab and 1 nited 
Pro\'inecs the maund of *J<s lbs., sliijinHuit bring made fi-om tlie former 
port in bahs (‘ontaining J.OOO to ]lis. nett and frrim the latter in 

f),des of l.l.jO to l.:2n() ]b^. gi'os^. 4*110 unit r>f sal(‘ in Bangoon 
till' lb. 


(orfjt of twentv jiieces. The 
/, or r. /. The unit of ship- 
loo to :iO0 ]>icc<‘s,* for buffalo 
not) ])iec(‘s. In Bombay the 
in 


] [alf tanned or 

Tanned liides. 

er'‘ in ]n:e-war 
^ nited Kinvflnni 


ciiisi ' taiim (] ]i:(l('s known in the trade as Fast 
India ’ kips,* tfie ]uaKluct for tlie most ])ari of 
Indjaii loind-tamier rs in Madras and Jjombav 
(lays (*xpoi't((l [jj coj)SKleral4e quant iti(‘S to the 
wlime tliey weja* cuiiied and turned into finished 


In the ra.^e of v. oi^hinc In^s tlian i !I>s apierc, 300. 
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leather. The tannage used ^\'as chiefly the bark of cassia aiirictdato 
(known as avaram in the Madras Presidency and tancad in Bombay), 
of which there are abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the adjoining Native States of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as upper leather for army boots 

^ rcalized. everv effort was made to 

Government control. i " n • * ^ 

stimulate the export, and in August 1916 the 

Government of India assumed control of the trade and purchased the 

whole supply for shipment direct to the AVar Office. The scale of 

prices was revised from tinie to time, but so pitched as to encourage the 

production of army selection leather as much as possible. Steps were 

also taken to prevent adulteration and improper weighting. The average 

outturn lief ore the war was only 1,500,000 * kips ’ annually equivalent 

to 27,000.000 feet of upper leather. The output at one time during 

the war was in the neighbourhood of three million ' kips ‘ and at least 

three-fifths of the upper leather used for the Alln d Armv boots 

was made from Indian hides. The statement below shetvs the 

develo}>ment of the trade since the out! > reek of war, though the 

figures are weighted with a small ])rcn.iortion of tanned buffalo hides and 

calf-skins which formed part of the (Government purchase sclieme. 


Table No. I'M.— Exports oj i(nnted Jiidf 

if cars. 


Yei]. 


Pie-war \ears — 

1013 '. 

1014 . 

War ^ealb — 
1014-15 

1015 m 
1010-17 
1017-18 
1018 10 


((i}iirastrd m pre-irar otal inn 


Quantity 
sluj)])ed in 
cwts. 


104.703 

187.703 


317,030 
373.003 
33 at37L) 
305.145 
30'Mln 


Value in 
£ 


1.160,730 

1,323.758 


1.006,640 
2,041,582 
3,005,561 
3,36e,.505 
4.744.07! » 


T1i(‘ tlguio'S for 1917- vould have IxMm V(‘rv much higluu had more 
ireiglit been available, for, on the :)]st ilarch j9lS there were no less 
tlian 67.(HM) cwts. valm‘<l at £()(;(>. (lOO approximatelv. awaiting e\]>ort 
and sliipimmts in 19lN-]!> therd'ore ree'steied jui advance of iP per cent. 
ov(‘r t lios(' of tlie pre\i()U> twelvt^ moiitli''', Tf the 191.‘>-lj figures are 
represented 1)V the index numher 109. rlie 19I(S-iq figures indicattman 
inereas<‘. of 162 ])er cent, in (juaiitity and 3)0 i ]u*r cent, in value. The 
greater ])art of tlu^ output was from Madius t<nim'rit‘s and shipped from 
that ])ort. Instead of eidit or niiu' separate tannagt*s foiimulv recognis(‘d. 
sucli as BftHfjfdoirs, Eora^oidti' . etc.. Madras taimagi'S for W'ar Office ship - 
nu'nts were classified into four main grades pri}he--. Ituyt, g(jod, and or- 
a-hartf, each of the first three being again sub-divided into two classes 
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according to growth and spread. In 1914-13, 74 per cent, of tlie exports 
went from Mackas and in tlie following year more than 81 per cent. 
In 1913-10. a considerable quantity ol Xorthein India hides, the export 
of which imcu: cd was affected b}' restiictions on ex])ort, was raile<l 
down to Madras and tanned there. In 1910-17. 99 per cent, of the 
pxj)orts of tanned hides wamt to the United Kingdom w'hich nearly 
doubled its import from India as com]:>ared with the pre-w'ar averag<‘. 
The total shipments in the year increased by l<s ])er cent, as compared 
w'ith 1913-10 and by 70 per cent, as compare 1 with the pre-\var average. 

The unit of sale alike in ^ladras and in Bombay is the Ife and shipment 
I - ]uade in lailes of 3(K) lbs. nett from Bombay and in ])ressed. gunnied. 
LO])ed bales each containing 000 to 073 lbs. firnn Madras. Quotations 
0 ) 1 “ pxpoit are based on the li>. r././. 

India's ex]>ort- of raw' sheep and goat skins have greatly expanded 
_ , . during the last tw'cntv vears owing; to the 

introduction of chrome leather tanning in the 
hnited States and the increas^al d< maml in Euro])e for glace kid. 
Ihung largely obtained fiom animals slaughtered for food. Indian skins 
and goat skins in ])aiticular. com})are more favouia])lv than Indian hides 
with similar classes of ])clt Irom otlao' ])aits of the \voi*ld. The condition 
of the trade in the last pre-war yf*ar and subsequentlv is illustrated bv 
the following tal)h\ 


4kvi;LE Ko. of yntr .>/.///, s Irffiin jyom PJlo-14 onivord,'>. 
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1 

1 'J '-‘>7 

1 
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I'Uv-i: 

1 


313 

4 VIII gOs 

- 1 


; 4:s,5j: ! 39 117 

-.21 


: 2ir. 321 

j 7 1 

1918-19 

• • j 4 'tO ) j 7 1 ")<> 

29o 

1 

j 4'tv 036 

4,481,107 

1 8 9 


lhe <-xp)Tt of 'ao<i! -kiiiS. law' amUanncd, fr- an (iidia. lagwesouts about 
'/iie-tkiido tfie ' »rhl s sup] )ly. Jlie { nit**d Stall's of ..Ximuhca lias 
always been India's best ciistoiiu'r for la w dcuo. her share of the trade 
often exceialing <0 jau’ (“eiit, of the tf)tal cxpoits. Kiext came t]i(‘ United 
Kingdom, wink* 1 rintinental eountiies like I' ranee. Tlolland, (Krinany 
and Belgium which dilb*rentiat('d against tanned skins by thiur tariffs, 
aosorbed consiileiable < piantit ies. 1 lie fall in tin* ({uantitv (‘Xjiortc'd in 
the first two \eaj's of the war w as of no giTal iiioiiK'nt. and in 1916-17 
tlu're w'U'^ a mariced i]lCI'ea^e in flie v'olunn' and an ev'cn more marked 
inei('a.“'e m the \aliie of the '^kins wlin'li loft iiulia. although bv' a notili* 
(“atioii of the Idth .\ugust 1910 the unlv' de^t matioris to wliich shijmients 
v\cie perfaitte(l w’cre the knifed Ivingdi)ni, the I iiited States. Uraiice and 
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'When an apprelioiided shortage of tanning materials and parti- 
cularly of tanva l seemed likely to prejudice the output of East India 
'kips ^ for the War Office, the taiming of sheep and goatskins in the 
dladras and Bombay Presidencies was prohibited with etfect from the 
d8th April 1917 and this was followed up by an embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins to all destinations with effect from the 15th ilav. 
This measure might have been expected to liave induced a considerable 
increase in the quantities of raw skins shipped, hut in 1917-18 freight to 
Ainerica was scarce and the levels of the previous year were not main- 
rained. The revival in 1918-19 was due to the removal of })rohibitions 
oil the import of raw skins into the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. The bulk of the shipments of raw skins are made 
irom the Bombay Presidency though shipments from C'alcutta are in- 
'ovidually greater. The distribution in normal times is shewn in the 
following table. 


Tvaim Xo, 13G. — Qnanti1}j o/kI pcrccnfftf/e sliarc of the rfiriote^ ports in the 
exports of ron: shies jioui I/idiff in lOlo-Jd. 


Ports. 

{ 

(Quantity. ! 

1 Percentage. 



(-'y'ts. 

i 

1 

-Bombay . . 

. c. > -Bombay ri't'.>iaeur v 

Kara< hi > 

1 

! 

i 187. ■)'0 
< 113.022 

1 - C 28-3 

1 > 23'2 

Calcutta 


200,948 

i ^ 42-3 

Madras 

j 

27,S(i‘J 

; o-O 

Pangoon 

. 1 

o07 

•4 


(Joat and sln'cp skins are either dry-salted with Ulauber's salt 
(khtri), W('t-salted with common salt, or if juirchased air-dried, 
arsenicated by di[)piug in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
aoat skins are gtoierally lai'ger, lieavier and of IxUter teexcure tlian 
dieep skins. The be:?t qualities of dry-salte,! goat skuns sold in the(’ulcutta 
market are Doe^yts, Knshfids, Diiofjpurs and M oznjlnrp’frs ail of wh.ieh 
are verv suitable for the j)ioilu(*tiou ol glace kid. are 

DdrlthdOf/as, Pde>os, it oso's and f 'imr rx'lni-i ras liie la^t of \\hieh are 
intlillereul and (M)iiima aid pool A'aV/U il c,n. ' , the ]'riuei]'al 

('(‘litres hu' whieli aire Pawugoic aad Dellii, are geiieralK' wot-salted and 
run to a very minh larger >i::c than skins Irom ihmgal an 1 Biliar. The 
hair is eoars(‘r and tin' })elt thmucr. Ann'ttsors which arc also drg'-v.dted 
h 'VC a good spre<nl. From Ilydtu’abad and the Deccan strong im'diuni 
size skills ar*' obtain I'le wiiieli art^ mostly sent to tlu‘ tanneries in 
Southern India where they are (‘uunl for ux])ort. hut ar‘ also shipped 
lint, nine I from Bombay. Thi^ exjiort of goat skins is much largm than 
tiiat of sh(‘ej) skins whi(di (‘oiin* mainly from tlu' Darbliaiiga !>istrii‘t 
ih’ Biliar and Orissa and from Haj[)Utan<i. In M<idL‘as the skins are 
mostly (lry-sa!t(Ml with the liair on. hut sonudinn'S hint-dried and 
\**ry occasionally iwo wtu-salt(‘d in i\ie hair or un’ cured and then 
pickled in a solution of alum and silt. Tlu'S i tlu*n sortial 
icconliiig to siibstan(*e of skin and condition into firsts and s-- -onds^ 
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the consignments usually consisting of definite proportions of each- 
The trade names of the best Madras skus are Coennddds. Badf/aforp>. 
Ml/sort'd. T rich td opal i/s and Cointhatores. 

The unit of sale in 3Iadras is a hundred skin^ and the unit of shi})- 

^ ment is the pressed bale packed in mats and 

Unit of sale and shipment. . . , ,, . 

gunnies containing Mb 1I)S. nett or, in the 

case of salted and pickled skins, the cask. The ft is a recognised 

unit of sale in Bombay and Karachi, but in the latter market sales 

are also conducted on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In 

Calcutta, on the other hand, skin^ are sold at the rate of lUO pieces 

and shipped in bales of bbo pieces, or casks containing 125 to 150, 

quotations for ex^^ort beiiiL; made per ])iece c.i.f. or c.f. High freights 

have discouraged shipment in casks and wet-salted skins are more 

frequently washed on arrival at the Calcutta depots, treated with 

a fresh solution of salt, sun-dried and baled. Wet-salted skins are 

known in the American market as soft stock and dry-salted as hard stock. 

In Bombay the unit of shipment varies according to quality, dry skins 

being shipped in bales of 1.000 to 1,200 lbs. nett, sun-dried and salted 

skins m bales of 000 to 700 lbs. and vu-t-salted in casks ot 500 lbs. In 

Kaiachi all raw skins are shi]>ped in bales of 950 to 1.100 lbs. Bach 

skill should lie at least 21 inches wide if two sets ot upper sides are 

to be obtained from it when it lias been convertcwl into '_hice kid.* 


As 


Tanned skins. 
Tanned skins, 
in the case 


commerciail}' speaking, ine.m s]iee]> and goat skins 
only thoiigh there aie some inconsiderable 
slii]>ment'5 of other ];(‘lts irom Indian pnrts. 
of tanned hides, the existence of tlie l;ark of 


aorietda a in the Madras and Bombay rresiOenci^s created a large 


industi'An ligliti}^ trained skins, which ilouiished for tlie first tw'o-and- 
a-half years of the war with verv liigli ])iices in England, the United 
States of America and Ja]>an. The following table illustiates th** volume 


of the trade, the great fail in 1917-1<S being due to the eml>ai‘go upon the 
ex[)ort ot taiine<[ skins alivad}' referred to. Tl)i> embargo was lifted 
onlv ill Se[)tember IfibS, too late to ('fiect mort^ tlia.n a partial recovery 
in the figures for 1918-19. 


No. 157. — Ejpo/'t^ o/ fdttimil .'skihs jtotn liU l-Io otncffrds v'tfh 

Cfddcx (nut icdci cHodjf 



Year. 

(Quantity 

f xportf'd. 

Index 

iiiimixT 

1 

\gLlue j 

Index 

nunibei 



< wt>. 


1 

1 

i ! 


iHUUd 



100 1 

1 

1,. 7.72,209 1 

lOO 

I'.ur, ih 


127, .422 

l0!> ! 

1,009,177 1 

109 

nOG-lT 


IG 

i;io 1 

:3,;{0'»,:;.47 I 

208 

miT-is 


:U,ISC, ; 

:u 

9*0,490 1 

04 

i 018-19 


70,07*1 

•■1 i 

1,701,428 i 

109 


* Pepei’t "f ite Inaaiti industrial Cu i mission. Appendix D 
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The export of tanned goat skins greatly exceeds the export of tanned 
sheep skins, but not to the same extent as in the case of raw skins. 
The finest qualities of tanned sheep and goat skins come from the Trichino- 
poly and Coimbatore districts and the Dindigul sub -division of the 
Madura District of the Madras Presidency where the tanners are very 
expert and produce skins unexcelled as regards texture, colour and plia- 
bility. The finest qualities of Madi-as tanned skins are specially suitable 
ior the production of light weight leathers finished in light colours. 
In other parts of the Madras Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a 
large outturn of tanned skins but they are much commoner in type. 
In pre-war days the chief importing countries were the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 78 per cent, of the sk'ns 
exported in 1913-14 being taken by the former and 12 per cent, by the 
latter. The corresponding percentages for the two countries in 1914-15 
were 78 and 11, respectively. Germany never took more than 3 per cent, 
of the tanned goat skins exported and her purchases of tanned sheep 
skins were negligible. The distribution of the trade according to 
countries from 1915-16 onwards is shewn in the table annexed. 


Table No. 138. — Percentage distrihvtion of the trade in tanned goat and 
sheep shins among importing countries. 


Countries. 

i 


Goat 



sh» ep >Kin^ 



ioib-17. 

1^18-19. 

1 

191H-17. 1917-1'>. 

1918-19 

1 

Touted Kiin^duia 

U'y 4 

t> } '1 (>4 

>1 9 


92-9 63 4 

1 “ 

70S 

I'liitL'd States of Amenra 


:U 

15 1 

' 19 ^ 

24 L ! 22-1 

1 

16'i) 

•T.tpan . . . . 1 



■U8 

1117 

9 7' 6-7 

9 7 


As in the case of 

Unit of sale and shipment. 


tanned hides, the greater portion of the exports 
goes from ^ladras, the percentages from Madra.s 
and Bombay respectively in 1913-14 being 84 
and 13. Tanned skins are usually sold in the Bombay market per lb. 
and shipment is made in bales of 500 to 550 lbs. nett. The unit of jrale 
in Madras is the lb. and that of shipment the pressed bale wrapped 
in gunnies and roped, weighing 500 to GOO lbs. nett in the case of sheep 
skins and GIO lbs. nett of goat skins. Quotations for export are per lb. 
c. i. /. or /. 

With effect from the 11th September 1919 an export duty of 15 per 
f j t cent. UiJ ruhu’rfu has been im[)osed on all shi])- 

^ ments of raw liides and skins from British 

India based on tariff valuation^. 


A rebate to the extent of two-thirds of the duty, however, is allowed 
in the case of exports to the United Kingdom and Briti.'>h Possessions 
including mandatory territorie.s u])on jiroduetion of evidence that the 
hides or skins have been tanned within them. 


p 





OPIUM. 


The opium yielding poppy [pupaver somnijemm) is an annual whicli 
grows to a height of from two to four feet. The capsules or seed 
pods from which the drug is obtained are while still green carefully 
scarified with a four-bladed instrument which causes them to exude a 
gummy sap and this operation is repeated three or four times at inter- 
vals of two or three days until the discharge is exhausted. The juice 
is scraped off and when coagulated forms crude opium, for which 
the flower petals, carefully collected and steamed, are used as packing. 

The trade formerly recognized two descriptions of opium, based on 
the area of cultivation of the poppy : Betfgal opium obtained from 
certain districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (which once formed 
part of the old Bengal Presidency) and Mahva opium the product of 
certain X^itive States in Central India, particularly Indore, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Jaora, Dhar, Rutlam, Me war and Kotah. 

In Central India the opium collected is sold by the cultivator to 
*vroi«ro middlemen from whom the large dealers again 

obtain tneir supplies, hor export purposes 
the drug which was of 90^ to 95^ consistency was made up into balls of 
twelve ounces each and packed in half chests for despatch about the 
end ot September. Xo statistics of the area under poppv were main- 
tained and no control was exercised by the British CTOvernment 
over either cultivation or manufacture ; but as the States in which 
this opium is produced have no access to the sea except through 
British territory, the regulation ot exports to China, the chief market 
for Mahva opium, used to be effected by making the issue of passes for 
transport to Bombay depend upon prior payment of duty by the success- 
ful bidders at auctions held monthly at the latter })ort. A few chc'-ts 
were also shi[)ped annually to Zanzibar. The duty was at the rate of 
£40 per cliest until 1912 when it was raised to £80. The last auction 
was held in January 1913 and the last shipment made in December of 
that year. 

In British India cultivation is ]»orniitted only under license granted 
Bengal opium cultivators who obtain advances from 

(hivernm^mt free of interest to meet the cost of 
production, on the imderstanding that tlie wliolo of tlnur outturn is sold 
to the Government factorv at Chazipur (United Pr(>vin(^es) at a rate 
iixe<l ])y Government which is at ])ieseiit Us. 7-N-l)(l0 -hilling-^) ])er s^^er 
for opium ot 7b" consistency. The opium tnuh^ wjs creatcfl a (lovern- 
meiit mouopolv in 1*73 and in 1817 the (.'ultlvatiou ot the pop]>v 
s‘xce])t on account of the Ihi-t India th>mpauv was forbidden. All 
opium was aucUiojUMl with the stipulation tliat it sliould be (exported 

In British India, as in Native States, the area under opium has since 
19U7 been much curtailed owing to the agreement come to with the 
Chinese (Jovm'nment for tli(3 su])|)i‘essiou of ojiiiim traflle with that 
country, aud the opi\im l<uffory <i;t Ihjiua closed. In 1908 au arrange- 
ineuit was uiaih" with China by which tin* total exports (d ojiiuiu front 



India were to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from an assumed 
standard of 67,000 chests and by a further agreement in 1911, the 
reduction was accelerated by further limitations, and exports to China 
have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In British India the 
cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the United Provinces and 
the product is known as Benares opium. While 488,548 acres were 
under the crop }delding 71,340 maunds of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 
the area was reduced to 200,672 acres producing 31,473 maunds and in 
1913-14 to 145,000 acres. The seed is broadcasted in October and 
X(jvember and the capsules harvested in March and April. 

The following table shews the price of opium 
per chest (of 140i lbs.) at Calcutta during the 

years 1904 to 1918. 


Table No. 139 . — Price 

per chest of opium {of 1401 

ih.,. 

) in Calcutta 


from 1904—1918. 





Year 


1 

£ 


,7 

1904 .... 

l.Go7 

5 

no 

s 

0 

1905 .... 

1M7 

,s 

10-3 

•> 

8 

1906 .... 

7,552 

S 

90 

2 

8 

1907 .... 

7-557 

S 

90 

1 

7 

1908 .... 

7.722 

0 

88 

} 

2 

1909 .... 

7.527 

0 

S8 

4 

3 

1910 .... 

2,^?55 

^ \ 

136 

14 

0 

1911 .... 

2,ry25 

12 

195 

0 

9 

1912 .... 

:],eos 

S \ 

213 

14 

5 

1913 .... 

72/;5 

1 , 

131 

8 

/ 

1914 .... 

7-5^;2 

0 * 

104 


,s 

1915 .... 

1.602 

s 

106 

76' 


1916 .... 

2.77r 

o 

75/ 

10 

0 

1917 .... 

2c249 

H 

216 

•> 

n 

mis .... 

2,224 

0 

215 

72 

0 

The cost of manufacture ^ 

^aried between Es. 500 and E 

s. 5 

25 per 

chest. 


In July 1914, the price realised vra^ Es. 1,578. but upon the outbreak of 
war the market became much disturbed. At the August aucti<m the 
average price realised was only Es. 1,212 a chest. The decision was 
then taken to fix an upset ])rice of Es. LGOO, and though this 
arrested any furtlnu decline, 1,352 chests were left unsold at tlie 
cl<»se of the year. Tu suh^e(^uent years, as the table indicate^, the 
[»ri('es have been on the infrea>e. and in 1917 tlie figure for 1912 was 
t*XiM*eded. In 1918 tlie vdir reiiiainod fairly eoiistant. and in the Ix'Liin- 
ning of tlie curr.*nt y«‘ar a tuitluT advam*e has been regiMered. 

Tin* ])res(‘nt <juautity ofiered monthly at auction is 300 ('li(‘sts aarfs 
o])ium at a luinimum ]>rice of Bs. L5iH> per (*]le^t. Tlie only Patna 
opium now available is old stock b(‘louging <leah‘rs ni ( oiveininrnt 
custody [leiiding slupmeiit. 

At the Gliaziiuir factory, two classes of opium are mamifacturtMk 
}a<a;isii(ht opium which is intended lor exjn>rt and excise opiiun for 
Itome consumption tin' diitv on wliirh var!(‘S in different ]>i'ovnK*(.>. 
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The former is made up in balls or cakes weighing 3-i lbs. each. 40 cakes 
going to the chest, while excise opium is made up in cubic packets 
of one seer each, 60 packets to the chest. Excise opium is of higher 
consistency than frovisioy) opium. The native of India does not smoke 
opium but eats it. 

The unit of sale as well a- of shipment of jnovision opium is the chest. 

The exports of opium on private account 
(quantities and values) from 1913-14 are shewn 

in tiie table below. 


Table Xo. 

140. — Exports of 

opi^nYt 

On primte accoinit f 

rom 


Year. 




Quantity 

Value. 






Cut-,. 

£ 






. 10.S5S 

2,2so.o3l 

1014-15 





15.012 

1,175,030 

1015-la 





12.S7S 

OSo.123 

1910-17 





12,700 

1.307.0SO 

1017-lS 





12,322 

l.oo.3.l5»'> 

191S-10 





15.345 

2.OS0.O40 


Monthly auctions are held throughout the year to meet the demands 
of private trade. The bulk of the 300 chests offered at each sale goes 
to the Far East. Japan taking about 150 chests, and the balance is 
bought and held by shippers and speculators against inquiries from 
Saigon and Singapore. Indo- China requires about 1.500 chests every 
six months which are shipped from stocks ex-god oxen. On the 30th 
August 1919 these stocks amounted to 2.763 chests. The supply of 
opium to the Dutch East Indies, the Straits Settlements. Hongkong 
and Siam is arranged for by the Government of India under a system of 
fixed contracts. But in the case of Hongkong there are supplementary 
f^xports to the extent of 75 to 100 chests monthly on private account 
to a specially licensed importer. The quantities and values of opium 
shipped on Government account ar^^ indicated in the next table. 


Table Xo 

141 — Qoanfihps of exports of 

ine)>‘ 19]f)-17. 

opinfft 0 )/ Govern- 


^ Quantity. 

Valin 


< V. t- 

£ 

1!»1'L17 

In, 750 

Xnt a\ alia I'l' . 

1.017-1^ 

. 1 i.s-;j 

S5'.>.045 

101s 10 

0,000 

, 715,015 


The of India aUn during the w’ar been (bwndnping 

th** suppK' of inedieinal opium to Enul'Oid \\ !ier(‘ thov aie anxious to 
ea]>tui'e and retdiit after tlie \\\j| the nuukot foimerlv enjoved bv 
I urkish o]>iuin on arciuint of th(- loirhcf inoi’j)hine content it 

MlpOON«‘d to 


Tlie revenue derived by the Government of India from opium since 
1911-12 is shewn in the followin^^ table. 

Table Xo. 142. — JReveroje derived from opinra hy the Government of 

India since 1911-12, 


Year. 


Amount. 


1011-12 

1912- 13 

1913- U 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


£ 


5.961.278 

5.124.592 

1.624.878 

1.572.218 

1.913.514 

3.160.U05 

3.078.903 

3.229.000 (Revised budget estimate). 
3.056,200 (Budget estimate). 


RAW WOOL. 


Indian wool falls for the most part in the lowest of the three classes into 
which the article is classified for trade pur])oses 
Trade centres. [viz., merino, crossbreds and carpet wool) and 

the exports from India are generally for the manufacture of blankets, 
rugs, carpets and felt only, though some of the better quality Bikaner 
wool is good enough to be utilised for clothing. As ccunpared with 
cotton, the internal consumptioji of woo] in India is comparatively 
small as it is unsuitable as a clothing material in the climatic conditions 
prevailing over the greater part of the country. Further, and perhaps 
for the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheep is short stapled and 
in every respect inferior to that of Europe and Australia. The esti- 
mated production of wool in India has been placed in the neighboTirhood 
of 00 million lbs. per annum on the basis of 2 lbs. per shoe}), as com- 
pared with 71 lbs. the average weight of an Australian fleece. The chief 
centres of the trade in raw wool in India, are the Punjab, particularly 
the Hissar District : the United Provinces, particularly Garhwal, 
Almora and Xaini Tal : Sind, Baluchistan and the Bikaner State. The 
largest marts for indigenous wool are at Fazllka and Beawar, at the 
former of which it is subjected to a ceiiain amount of cleaning and. if 
intended for shi])ment. ])ressed and baled also. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the black Deccan and Khandesh wools and the white wools 
of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar have a recogmsed commercial value 
and in Southern India wool-bearing species of sheep are found in the 
Mysore State and the Bellarv, Kurnool and Coimbatore districts of 
Madras. In other parts of the country the shee{) yield hair without 
any felting qualities. A good deal of the wool whicli comes into 
the Indian market is dead wool, /.e., wool that has been removed from 
the carcasses of slaughtered shee]) and not shorn. 
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As regards imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 
Imports Afghanistan of fairly good quality, but the 

indiscriminate intermixing of black and white 
wool of difterent staples and colour tends to lower the export value 
of what is shipped at Karachi. From Tibet, in addition to large quantities 
of ordinary wool, there is a considerable trade in shawl wool or 
the silky under-fleece of a particular species of goat which is superior 
in ([uality to any Indian wool. Quetta, Shikarpur. Amritsar and 
Multan are the chief collecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, while the principal purchasing centres 
for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on the Teesta Valley branch of the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway and Tanakpore on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, The mills in the United Provinces and Punjab 
also import considerable quantities of wool from Australia and inter- 
mittently from the Cape for the manufacture of woollen goods for which 
the indigenous article is not suitable. (_)f the imports of wool by sea 
OQ less than 70 per cent, came from Persia. A good deal of the raw wool 
grown in, or brought across, the frontier into India goes into internal 
consumption but the export trade though less than a tenth of the value 
of that in raw cotton is nevertheless of considerable interest and impor- 
tance. In pre-war times a Bombay estimate placed the total supplies 
of wool in India, indigenous and imported, in a normal vear at about 
220,000 bales of 3 cwt^., of which 180,000 bales were ex])orted and the 
balance went into niill and domestic consum])tion. 

The first rectorded export of raw wool from India was in 183-1 and the 
^ .... total quantity was rather less than TO.OIMJ lbs. 

Two years later the figure was 1.200.0OO lbs. 
and in 1872 24 million lbs., and the advance since has been steadily 
progressive. \ ery soon after the outbreak of war restrictions were 
]>iaced on the exports of raw wool, chiefly \n tlie interests of manu- 
facturers in India executi]ig Army clothing contracts, and in res]>ert 
of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black and grev varieties of 
Madras wm)l the pi‘ohibitif)}i on exj)ort was made absolute with 
effect from the loth January, Ifflo. shi])ment of other descriptions 
being allowed under license, subject to limit of quantity. The em])argo 
as regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance between Se])tember 1015 
and January 1010 and so great was tlie general demand for wool 
created by the war, particularly as clothing for troops, that the total 
volume of exports of w(a>l fiom India (including rt*-ex]>orts) in S])ite 
of restrictions rose from oil million l])s. in 101 1-15 to nearlv 82 million 
ihs.. practically all for tlie I nited Kingdom. Of tlie re-exports in this 
year no less than 15 rnillimi lbs. vere shi])j)ed from Karachi. Earlv 
in April 1016 the export of wool was ])rolLibited exce])t to the United 
Kingdom and the sudden closure f>f the United States and otlier markets 
caused an immediate slump in ])rices. But the decline in exports both 
of Indian and transfrontier wool during the next twelve months was due 
rather to difficulties of freight and finance than to anv embargo. This 
perliaps explains why Bombay wrested so considerable a share of the 
business from Karachi whose imial pre-war percentage of expor s was 60. 



From the Indian point of view the further decline in exports 
registered in 1917-18 is satisfactory because it would appear to be due 
to the consumption, estimated at 500,000 lbs monthly, of wool by 
handloom weavers and jail labour in the manufacture of blankets for 
military requirements ; but this improvement was not maintained in the 
following vear. Of the total exports of raw wool in this year about two- 
thirds were shipped from Bombay and the balance from Karachi, 

The exports and re-exports of wool during the last six years are 
indicated in the table subjoined. 

Table Xo. 113 . — Quantity and value of Indian and foreign icool exported 



from 

India from 

1913-14 onwards. 





Exports. 

Re-exports. 

Total 



Year. 



- - 

-■ 

- _ - - — 




Quantity, 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

ioi:m4 



48,922,061 

10.24.5,.538 

•59,167,599 

2,000,1.56 

1914-1.5 



44,610,287 

9,923,433 

54,533,720 

1,913,326 

191.5-10 



65,023,752 

16,842,037 

81,805,789 

3,208,761 

1910-17 



48,829,840 

13,120.881 

61,950,721 

3,262,175 

1917-lS 



42,598,493 

12,817,189 

55,415,682 1 

3,4l4. 1 1 3 

19 IS- 19 



47,376,163 

15.662,076 

1 

63.038,239 

1 

4,590,128 


The chief customer for Indian wool in pre-war days was the United 
Kingdom, though there were some exports rid Calcutta of Tibetan wool 
to the United States of America, and to a limited extent Corma}iy and 
France were also recipients. 

In India the rearing of shee]i and the production of wool are entirelv 

„ ^ in the hands of village shepherds who depend 

Trade organisation. . , 1 

upon middlemen to purchase the clip from 

them. These middlemen, as is usual in other Indian trades, make 

monetary advances to the shepherds about six months or even earlier 

before the actual clipping season up to as much as 50 per cent, of the 

total price to be paid. The middlemen, after delivery of the wool. 

consign it to one of the priiuu])al Indian markets for sale outright 

thei'e. though some of the bigger merchants arrange to forward the 

Wool to Liver])oo] for sale on a consignment basis, through exporting 

agencies at Karachi and Bombay, each individual ])arcel being auctioned 

on its merits. The exporting linns who undertake this luisiness arrange 

tile fnnght and insurance and generally pay, througli a guarantee broker. 

on the basis of a sterling hill at 3 months' sight a percentage advance 

in rupees on the estimated ])rice of the woo] which therefore virtually 

remains the ])rop(U'ty of the merchant till it has been warehoused, valued 

and sold. Xo sale by private treaty is permitte<l unless the wool fails to 

find a buyer at auction, and when a final settlement of accounts is made 

the shipper claims a net commission of 2 per cent, in Bombay and 3 ])er 

cent, in Karachi of which 1 per cent, in each case is paid to the broker. 

These auction sales were suspended during the war. though the 
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arrangements, other than as regards freight and insurance between 
the consignor and the exporting firms, were not disturbed. 

The principal varieties of East Indian wool as shewn in the Liverpool 
Price Market Returns are Bikaner, Jorla. Kandahar and Maricar, white 
and yellow, and native black and grey. As the consignments represent 
assorted and clean wool, the designations under which they are marketed 
should be regarded as trade names rather than indicating the district 
of origin. 

The raw wool is generallv picked and cleaned upcountry, but export- 
ing houses make advances against pressed bales as soon as they come 
into their possession. The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the 
maund of 84 lbs. and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay maunds. 
Shipment is made from both ports in bales of 3 cwts. gross. In 
Madras sales are made per ib. and wool is shipped in bales of four to five 
hundred pounds. In Bombay while a good deal is pressed upcountry 
some of the wool intended for export reaches the port in horahs. and 
is sorted, pressed and graded there. It is usually made up in small lots, 
a consignment of more than a hundred bales being excej)tional. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


WooUen mills. 


At the end of 1018 there were six woollen mills working in British 
India employing 40,080 spindles and 1,309 
looms. There was also one mill in the Mysore 
State with 2,114 s})indles and 43 loon is. Three of these mills manu- 
factured all classes of woollen and wf>rsted goods and the remainder 
manufactured blankets only. The market for their manufactures is 
almost entirely in India itself and during the war they were all employed 
to their fullest capacitv in meeting UoverumenLs war requirements, 
and in particular in sup])lving greatcoat cloth, serges and putties, 
flannels, blankets and hosiery. There are also in India not inconsi- 
derable ([uantities of hand manufactures of felts and lilankets as well 
as of patfoo and pashnnna in Kashmir and the Xorth-West Frontier 
Province. Handloom weaving is generally done with liand-spun yarn, 
though yarn s])un in Indian mills is to some extent rsed for the manu- 
facture of the })etter classes of carpets. For the manufacture of shawls 
in the Amritsar District, there has been for some years ])ast a fairly 
large iin])ort of machine-spun worsted yarji. The (‘X])orts of manu- 
factured woollens by land from Lidia wer(‘ valiUMl at £13.773 in 1914-13, 
but owing to the heavy demand made u])on Indian manufactures, both 
mill and hand woven, for war ])urposes the value liad falbm to £22.330 
in 1918-19. The exports of wor)]len piecegoods have always been 
negligible and indeed have never exceeded 10.000 yards, and so also 
the trade in shawls, the number ex])orted being 80,130 in 1908-09 a^id 
1.3bfi only in 1918-19. 

One of the results of the great exhibition of 1831 in London was to 
stimulate an interest in Indian pile carpets. 
These carpets which are for the most X)art hand- 


Carpets. 



knotted in the l‘uiijab and the United Provinces are generally 
composed of a woollen pile on a cotton warp, though woollen warps with 
a silk pile are occasionally made to special order. The chief centre of 
the industry is Amritsar where there are about two hundred looms 
at work. The wool used, which comes chiefly from Bikaner or from 
Kerman in Persia ild Xushki, is locally spun and dyed with vegetable 
colours. Other centres outside the Kashmir State are Multan in the 
Punjab, Jaipur and Bikaner in Rajputana, A Lira and Mirzapur in 
the United Provinces, and Ellore in the Madras Presidency. Caipet 
manufacture is also a feature of a number of jails, as for example 
Lahore, Agra, Yeraoda (near Poona) and Vellore. In Xorthern India 
the weavers are for the most part Kashmiri Mahomedans. Rugs and 
carpets from beyond the frontier have for many years found their way 
into Xorthern India and the two most important trade centres for these 
imports, which come chiefly from Persia, Russia and Turkestan are 
Peshawar, the capital of the Xorth-West Frontier Pro\dnce. and Quetta. 
In 1886-87 the exports of carpets did not exceed £20,000 in value. At 
the beginning of the century there was an American boom and in 1903-04 
the total exceeded £173,000. but this level was not touched again until 
1910-11, The returns for the last six years are given in the table below. 

Table Xo. 144.— f./nm/Ls of (nnl from British India from 

1013-14 onivnrds. 

Year. Quantity. Value. 

Lhs. £ 

1,640,770 153,446 

1,043,772 102,054 

1,5S1,S69 145,320 

1,923,190 190,873 

777.186 99,495 

!'44.132 I ;'S.466 

The chief recipifoits have a 1 wavs been the United Kingdom and the 

I ni ted States of Ameiica. and it is ])ro])al)le that many carpets consigned 
in the first instance to the former countrv were siibseijuently reshi])])ed to 
Xew York. The Amritsar carpet manufacturers in ])articular s])ecialise 
ler the American market. Beautiful re]>rnduetions are made at 
Amritsar and Agra of famous old earjiets in the AJenna, South Kensington 
and other museums. 

METALS AND ORES. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Manganese. 


The ex])loitatinn 
Occurrence. 

(a) deposits ass 


of the manganese dejiosits in India dates from 
1S92. Tliese dejiosits may be classified geo- 
logically as follows -- 

ociated with rocks of the kodurite series, worked 


for ex])ort in tlie Vizagapatam District of the Madras 
Presidency ; 
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(6) deposits associated with rocks of Dharwar age, chiefly the 
goiidite series, found in (1) the Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhind- 
wara and Nagpur districts of the Central Provinces. (2) the 
Panch Mahals District in the Bombay Presidency, (3) the 
Gangpiir State in Bihar and Orissa, and (4) Jhabua in 
Central India : and 

(c) lateritoid ores found in (1) the vSinghbhum District m. Bihar 
and Orissa, (2) the Jubbulpore District in the Central Pro- 
vinces, (3) the Bellarv District and the Sandur State in the 
Madras Presidency. (4) the Chitaldrug, Kadur. Shimoga 
and Tumkur districts of the Mysore State, and (5) Goa (also 
in true laterite). 

Manganese quarrying began in Vizagapatam in 1S92 and in the 
following vear over 3.000 tons were exported. In 1900-01 90,000 
tons were shipped but since then water troubles as the workings grew 
deeper and the depreciation of prices have made further exploitation of 
the ores, which are not first grade, scarcely profitable. The Central 
Provinces are now the largest producers of manganese. 

The industry reached its zenith in 1907 when 902.291 tons were 
recovered and India deprived Eussia of the first place among the 
world's producers of this metal. In 1908 there was a comsiderable 
decline. The total in 1913 was 815.047 long tons and the average 
for the quinijuennium 1909—13.712,797 tons. Until the war broke out 
the fluctuations in the volume of exports were mniv or less directly 
correlated to variations of activity in the ste<4 trade. Latterly an 
adventitious demand has sprung up in connection with the iiicrea.sed 
production of ferro-manganese. and the ap])reciation of prices ha> 
stimulated the quarrving of lower quality ores. The two existing 
iron and steel companies Lave manufactured since the war considerable 
quantities of ferro-manganese* and anv expansion of this manufacture 
will be to India's advantage. The following table shews the quantity 
and value of manganese ore produced in India in 1918. 


Table Xo. 1 15. — oikI r<fjup hxnxjnttese ore yrodoced in 

hoi if I i/f ifns. 



) 

j 

Value 


Provinces. 

1 ^ 

j (quantity. 

f.o.L. at 
Indian 

Value per 
ton. 


1 

p<)It^. 



! Ton^. 

1 

£ 

£ 

C entral Provinces .... 

. 1 

l,2a3,o.“):5 

2-0 

Pomba\- PresideiK V .... 

. 1 :3s,oi).") 

H!),047 

2-6 

Mysore ...... 

. ! 2-2Xh>r, 

42.8.76 

10 

Bihar and Oris-a .... 

. 1 

42.407 

2-6 

Madras Presidency .... 

. ' 2,2:io 

3,382 

1-0 

Total 

oi7,0')a 

1.481.737 

2-8 

* Dealt with und( 

"r maniifacturc'-^ of 

iron. 
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The number of workers employed in the manganese quarries is in the 
neighbourhood of 20,000 annually. The workings in British India are 
subject to a royalty of 2^ per cent, on the sale value at the pit's mouth, 
but as this is inconvenient to assess, the rate has been fixed as follows 
except in the case of Madras : anna per ton of ore when the price per 
unit of first grade ore is 8 pence, and J anna for each additional penny 
in the unit price up to 11 pence. When the price per unit is 12 the 
loyalty is 3 annas per ton of ore, an addition of one anna being made 
for each additional penny in the unit price up to 14 d.. the scale there- 
after up to 18 d. being enhanced by a further 2 annas for every extra 
penny in the unit price. The royalties in Xative States are generally 
considerably higher. 

In Mysore labour is easily obtainable, but in the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Sandur it has frequently to be imported. Work 
is generally done through contractors who are paid at a fixed rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead work at a 
given rate per 1,000 cubic feet of cavity made in the quarry or of waste 
measured, according as the ^ deads ' are hard or soft. 

The following were the exports of manganese ore from the 1st A}>ril 

1913 onwards, according to ports. 

Exports. ^ 


Table Xo. 146. — Sim re of the ports io the exports of mn)ujn)iese ore from 

1913-14 o}nr<trds. 



Year. 



Vizagapa- 

tam. 

Bombay. 

1 

Calcutta. 

Mormugao. 





Tons. 

Tons. ' 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1913-14 




36,750 

606.724 

i 4,0 j o 

86.747 

1914-15 




14,250 

365,286 

61,054 


1015-16 




2,000 

392,015 

77.64S 


1916-17 




7,950 

388,296 

233.337 , 


1917-18 



. ' 

790 

247, 60S 

178,323 


1918-19 




Xi/. 

180.376 

2o4,9:’>5 



Freight has not ])een obtainable bu’ shipments from Mormugao 
since the outbreak of war and considerable accumulations are still lying 
at the wharf side. It is chea])er to rail the bulk of the de])o>its in the 
C’entral Provinces to Bombay rather than to Calcutta for shi]auent. 

The distribution of Indian manganese ore in the quinquennium 
1909-10 to 1913-14 discloses that out of the total of more than 3,000.000 
tons 966,000 went to the Fnited Kingdom. 750.000 to Belgium. 6>61,000 
to the United States of America, 485,000 to France, while Holland took 
93,0(X), Oermany 33,0(X) and Japan 19.000. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of J/// (manganese) contained *n 

„ ^ , , , . . each ton of ore and shipment is nuuh' bv the 

Unit 01 sale and shipment. , i. * * -i d i. i ‘ i 

ton. Ore containing oO per cent, and upwards 

of Mh is considered first grade, 48 to 50 per cent. sec<u\d grade and 45 



to 48 per cent, third grade. The price per unit in July 1914 for ore of 
these three grades delivered at a port in the United Kingdom was 
respectively 9i“ to 94 d. 9 to 9|, and 8J to 9 d. 

Iron and Steel. 

Though deposits of iron ore of good quality have been proved in 
many parts of India they seldom lie sufficiently 
Iron and sted manufac- adjacent to the necessary coal supplies to 

justify working them on modern lines for the 
production of iron and steel. Iron smelting by primitive methods was 
at one time a wide spread industry all over the sub-continent, and pig 
iron has been turned out at Kulti since 1873. but it was not until 1914 
that the manufacture of steel in India by modern processes was success- 
fully demonstrated. The imports of iron and steel (including galvanised 
iron, tin ])lates, railwav ])lant, etc.), in I9TI-14 amounted to over 
1.230,000 tons valued at £17 millions. In addition the value of machinery 
imported exceeded £3,000.000. including prime movers £338.000. elec* 
trical machines £813,000 and textile machinery £2,186.000. There is 
thus an enormous field open to those who would develo]) the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in India, a held in which at present there 
are onlv two companies working on Euro])ean lines, the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company at Kulti (Bengal) and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company at Jaiiished])ur (late Sakchi) in Bihar and Orissa. The 
former works, in wliich ten thousand men are employed, were opened 
in 1873 but were not a paying concern until comparatively recently. 
With four blast furnaces they have a potential output of 820 tons 
of pig iron a dav. equivalent to a normal ].)roduction of nearly 10.000 
tons a month. The output m 1916 was 92.241 tons and in 1917, 
80,232 tons. In addition a single furnace has since November 1917 
been res])onsible for 1.200 to 1.300 tons of ferro-manganese a nnuitli 
which, while the war lasted, was destined for the consumption of 
the Allies. The Tata Iron and Steel Com])any which was floated in 
1907 owjis valuable iron ore ef>neessions in tlie 3Iavurbhanj State n 
Crissa and the Eai[)ur District of the Central Provinces, manganese 
ore de])osits in the Halaghat District of the Central Provinces, magnesite 
and chromite in My. sore, and coal in tlie Jherria field. The works 
were eom])leted in 1911, in September 1912 a second ]>last furnace 
was blown in. and tliree more are under construction. Difficulties 
were at first experienced in connection v ith the manufacture of steel, 
but these have now been overcome and the ])resont steel output 
capacity is 17,000 ions a month. Before the works wore started the 
Government of India jdaced a standing order with the works for 20.000 
tons of steel rails annually for ten years fee State Railways, but the 
ilemands of the Munitions P>oard have during the last two years largely 
exceeded this figure. In 1917 the works pioduced ]67.86<S tons of })ig 
iron and 72.670 tons of rails as conqiared with 132,460 and 86,395 
tons res])ectively in the ])revious year. In 1918 the corresponding 
figure.s were 198.064 tons and 71.069 tons. 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Company with a share capital of £1 million 
has recently been floated to start the manufacture of pig iron, steel, 
ferro-manganese, etc., at Asansol. 130 miles from Calcutta near an im- 
portant railway junction and close to the Eaniganj. Jherria and Barakar 
coalfields. The initial plant which will include two blast furnaces 
capable of producing 300 tons of pig iron or 200 tons of ferro-manganese 
daily and by-product recovery coke ovens is in course of erection. 

The exports of pig iron, ferro-manganese. and iron and steel manu- 
„ , factures durincr the last six years are shewn 

in the table below. 


Table Xo. 147. — Quantities and values of exports of pig iron, ferro-wanganese 
and of iro7i and steel numv factures from 1913-14 onwards. 
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1.208 15.052 
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15.667 

2,859 16 040 ' 811 , 17,263 
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prcvioiwly iL'cordL'i s^'paratk.\. 


Practically the whole of the above was shipped from Calcntta. The 
chief markets for pig iron have been Japan and the Australian Common- 
wealth, while manufactured goods went mainly to Aden. Maldives, 
Bahrein Isles, and East Africa. Exports of ferro-manganese were 
niainlv to the United States of America and France. 


Gold. 

India contributes only about 2 per cent, of the world's produce of 

^ ^ . Hold and occu])ies the seventh ])osition amonu 

Chief producing areas. \ ‘ r ^ t 

the gold producing countries ot the world. 

Alxmt ho per eent. of the Indian output i> obtained from the Kolar field 

in ♦‘astern Mysore, about forty miles from Ihingalorte where there is a 

single gold-l)earing reef of <piartz some four miles long. Bather less than 

2 ])er cent, is obtained from Hyderabad and tlu‘ balance comes from the 

Anantapur field in the districd ol that name in the Madras Presidency. 

The ])rosperity of the Kolar gold field dates from ISSo and the liigh 

wat(‘r mark of output was riNiched tw(‘nty years lat(‘r when fiol.llfi ozs. 

valued at £2.37h). I.”)? were recovert‘d. and Q.ofifi.PIo was paid out in 

dividends by the five eompanii'S working tlu^ reel, t^ince then there 

has been some fluctuation in the out])ut tliough within comparatively 

narrow limits, tla‘ value in lhl3 being £2.15iKlhl and iu lhi7. 

£2,OG7.bll. 




Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauvery Eiver at 
Sivasamiulram, 92 miles distant, was brought to the field in 1902 and 
has since been added to, the supply now amounting to 12,000 kilo- 
watts. In addition the Kolar mines power station, originally started 
to supplement the hydro-electric supply with electricity generated by 
steam power, is a valuable stand-by in the event of any interruption to 
the main transmission line. 

The mines are thoroughly well equipped and efiiciently managed. 
The eyaniding process is employed to deal with the tailings. The deepest 
workings exceed 5.000 feet in the Ooregum mine. 

The royalty })aid to the Mvsore (Government is in the neighbourhood 
of £70.000 annually (apart from the charges for electric energy at the 
rate of £12 per kilo- watt year) while the number of persons employed 
is according to the latest figures 25,500, The whole of the out2:)ut of 
gold was until 1911-15 exported from Bombay in the form of ingots 
for refining, but latterly a considerable portion of it has been taken over 
by the Bombay mint for coinage purpose. In 1918 2.109.600 gold 
ui'Jvfris, e(|ui valent in weight and fineness to the sovereign, were coined 
at the Bombay mint, and thereafter up to April 1919. when minting 
was suspended. 1.295.614 sovereigns were coined. Between the vears 
1914-15 and 1918-19 over 2-J- million ounces of mint standard gold were 
received by the Bombay mint from the South Indian mines. 

The other productive gold mines are the Hutti mine in the Lingsagar 
District of Hyderabad State, which in 1914 yielded over £80.000 worth 
of gold, the Anantapur field in the Anantapur District of the Hadras 
Presidency, and the Dhalbhum field in Chota Xagpur where, however, 
operations have scarcely gone beyond the prospecting stage. About 
ten years ago a. good deal of expenditure was incurred in the exjfioita- 
tion of the Dharwar field which lies partly in the district of that name 
ami pa’tly in the Sangli State in the Bombay Presidency, but the reef 
proved too poor to work profitably and the attempt was given up in 
1911. The gold dredging in the bed of the Irrawaddy along a stretch 
of some 120 miles between Myitkyina and Bhanio in which a good 
deal of capital has been sunk has })roved disap^iointing. 
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Silver. 


Silver has only within the last decade been added to the list of 
metals won within the confines of the Indian 
ro uc ion. Empire. Nearly the w^hole output comes from 

the Bawdwin mine in the Northern Shan States in Upper Burma but 


is quite insignificant in comparison with the country's requirements, 
India being by far the largest consumer of silver in the ^vorld. 


Table No. 149 . — Production and value of silver in India from 1913 

omvards. 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

PROVINCES. 

Vala. 

1 



Sg- ’ 


Oz ! £. 

Oz i 

C>z. £. 

Oz £. 

Oz £. 

iiurma — 


\ 

1 


; 


I'j:. 2u'j |i.j ‘ij.s 

230 440 2(3. S9 6 

284 875 31,099 

759. U12 1 88,552 

1,580,557 2.37. 

3ladras Prtsi- 
(iency — 
Anantapur . 

.. 1 . 

1 

512 ' 51 

1.362 j 136 

1,2M 133 


The total out])ut of silver at Bawdwin in 1918 was 1,970,614 ounces 
valued at £295.592 and the smelting plant at Namtu when completed 
will be capable of producinii; nearly 2J million ounces of silver yearly. 
The An ill ta pur gold field contributed the balance of 1,169 ounces 
valued at £104. 

The whole of the silver product'd in Burma was taken over at a 
fixed rate by the Government of India for the purpose of minting. 


Tungsten. 

Tungsten is necessary for the manufacture of high S2>eed steel, and 
in the form of wire for the filaments of incandescent lamps, while tung- 
states are enqiloved in dyeing and fire-proofing and other industrial 
processes. Until ten years ago tlie chief source of supjdy of the metal 
was the United States of America but to the estimated total world's 
production of lO.Ooo tons of tungsten concentrates carrying GO to 70 
per cent, of tungstic trioxide (WO;j) in 1917, Burma contributed 
ahoiit a third. India's })ositioii as the juincipal ju’oducer of wolfram 
is now threatened by China which is estimated to b(' iji a position to 
j)ut 7,000 tons annually on the market. 

The ex])loitation of the Tavv>y and Mergui districts for tliis metal 
wliicli occurs in the form of wolframite, to the 
ro uc ion. existence of which attentio]i had been drawn bv 

the Geological Survey, only began in 1909 Tln^ outyut for the statis- 
r eal year (‘ndim.: <m the GBt March was luo tons and though 2f>2 

tuns were obtained diiihiu th“ r-Tnaining months of 1910. ])rogress \\es 
for a time liamj)ered 3iot only by lack of communication and 
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difficulties of transport but also by shortsighted and wasteful methods 
of extraction, the labour employed being chiefly Chinese and Telegu. 
The production figures of subsequent years for the Tavoy District 
are given in the following table. 

Table No. 150. — Output"^ of tvoJfran^ co)tceht rates from Tavoij from 1911 

0 }iivar(ls. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1911 

1912 

1913 
19U 
1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 


Tons. 

1,091 

1,499 

1,50S 

1.630 

2,115 

3,034 

3,654 

3,636 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the whole of the wolfram 
won was exported to Germany for metallurgical treatment. Since 1914 
the whole of it has been taken over by the Home Government at 
controlled rates (latterly 60 shillings per unit) and the efforts made tc 
encourage the production of the mines have met with very satisfactory 
response. Communications have been improved and all the important 
mines rendered easv of access. The acute shortage of labour was met 
by the importation of Chinese througli Government agency and later 
by the employment of Burmese ’ ticket of leave ' coolies. Scientific 
mining methods have been introduced both in underground work and 
in the treatment of the surface dej)Osits. which are of unusual extent and 
value. Hydraulic mining, through the use of monitors, is practised on 
several properties. Hydro-electric j)ower schemes are in operation on 
one or two mines and otlieis are under examination. Modern concen- 
trating mills for the recovery of wolfram and tin from c: ushcd quartz 
have been designed and erected. Deep level development, made 
possible by the installation of air compressors and macliine drills is 
being proceeded with on the larger mines. The field is emerging from 
the time when it depended on the cobbing hammer, pan, and sluice 
box. 

At Byingyi in the Yamethin Distr ict wolfram is now being ]>rofitably 
exploited, and in tlie Southern Shan States is situated the important 
wolfram-cassiterite mine of ^lawchi. Tlieie are pi’odiictive de])()sit> 
in tlio Thaton and AmluTst districts, and from Mrugui 368 toim wen. 
exported in 1917. There are vast tract- of country lying between tin* 
deposits hith(*rto proved, which are difiicult of access and await tlie 
enterprising ])rospector's attention. Outsidr* Burma the only mines 
now producing wolfram are at Degana on the Jodh}mr-Bikaner Railway 
in Rajputana and to a very small extent at Sinuhbhum in Bihar and 

* Based on royalty returns and not artaal shipments. 
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Orissa. Insignificant occurrences have also been discovered in the 
Xagpur District in the Central Provinces and the Trichinopoly District 
of the Madras Presidencv. 


Table Xo. 151. — Q^iantitij and value of tungsten ore* in India 

according to 'provinces in 1918, 


Provinces. 

' Quantity. 

i 

j Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1. Burma — 



Tavov ....... 

3,636 

610,833 

Mergui ....... 

377 

52,491 

Southern Shan States . 

2S7t 

41,615 

Thaton . . , . . . . i 

y2 

13,663 

Kvaukse ....... 

•1 

17 

2. Rajputana — - 



Marwar ....... 

37 

7,205 

3. Bihar and Orissa — 



Singhbhum . . ... 

2 

49S 

Total 

4,43M 

! 

726,322 


* i.e., wolfram c m^entrates. 
t nolo under Tin, 


Unit of sale. 


In 1U17 the total mine production was 4,542 tons. The figures of 
Exports export which are compiled for the statistical 

year (April to March) amounted to 4,782 tons in 
1917-18 cud 4.870 tons, in 1018-19. Practically the whole of the 
concentrates go direct to the United Kingdom, but there have beeii 
occasional shi])ments via the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of \\ ()3 in the coiicentrate. Each 
slii]nnout is assayed and tliis ]mrceutage deter- 
mined and the ]>rice ]:)('r ton a rived at. The 
price before the war was about 45 slullings ]>er unit and it was fixed by 
( loveniinont at 55 shillings and subs(ajuently at GO shillings equivalent 
with an assay of GO pta* cent A\ 03 . to £180 a ton. The unit of ship- 
iiMUit of the ceiicentrate is the bag varying m w^eight from 56 to 112 lbs* 
The removal of controlled places and th»^ (diinese coin})etitiou 
has dealt tlu' Ihrma wolfram mines a S(‘ver(‘ blow, hut it is hard to believe 
tiiat they will not be able to hold their owm in the future w4ien markets 
f<n' their ])roducts assume a normal state again. 


Production. 


Tin. 

Tin mining is uow^ a (hhinitely (^stablislied industry in Purma. The 
value of tlie output exceeded 450. ()()() in 1912 
of which seviai-tenths and three-tenths were 
Conti ibuttal liy block tin and tin ore. la'Spectively. All the foreign 
ex[)orts of tin are from Purina wlnue cass’terite is obtained by washing 
alluvial grav(‘ls. cliiellv in t]u‘ AhTgui and Tavoy districts. 
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Table Xo. 152 . — Production of tin and tin ore in Burma in 1918, 



Block tin. 

Tc- 

OEB. 

Producing areas. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Southern Shan States 



7,609 

51,361 

Tavoy .... 

... 


4,053 

31,056 

Mergui .... 

2,014 

2^123 

1,471 

12,432 

Thaton .... 


1,157 

2,896 

Amherst .... 


... 

i 1,317 

8,767 

Total 

2,014 

28,123 

i 15,607 

1 

106,512 


In 1917 only 1,762 cwts. of tin ore were produced in Tavoy. Most of 
the tin won in the Mergui District is smelted locally by Chinamen in small 
native furnaces and the block tin obtained goes into local consumption 
in India and Burma, but practically the whole of the ore from other 
localities is exported in the form of high-grade concentrates. In the case 
of mixed tin and wolfram concentrates the ore used formerly to be 
shipped in the first instance to the Straits Settlements for separation. 
A separating plant has now been put up at Tavoy, but large quantities 
of mixed concentrates are still shipped from Burma untreated to England 
for separation there. The estimate of 7,609 cwts. credited to the Shan 
States in the above table undei' the head of ore is calculated on an 
average proportion of 57 per cent, tin in the total quantity of 13.349 
cwts. of concentrates produced in 1918, the balance being credited to 
wolfram in table Xo. 151 which will be found in the article on tungsten. 


Table Xo. 153. — Exports of tin and tin ore during the last six gears from 

Burma. 



lear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 .... 

4,212 

24,482 

1,466 

13,72!) 

1914-15 .... 

2,300 ; 

12.934 

1,547 

13,018 

1915-16 

1,741 

8,823 

2,178 

18,549 

1916-17 .... 

4.281 

23,453 

1 ,662 

16,01*3 

1917-18 .... j 

*>,004 

' 4 2,45*1 ' 

2.32i» 

26,466 

i *18-19 . . . . , 

i 

7,423 I 

62,268 

1,880 

25,165 


Lead. 


The exports of lead from India are entirely confined to Burma and 


Occurrence. 


are the ])roduce of a single mine, that of 
Bawdwin in the Xorthern Shan States which 


is owjied by the Burma Mines Ld., but financed by another company 
called the Burma Corporation. On the 30th June 1918 the ore 
reserves of this mine stood at 4,300,000 tons assaying 24-2 oz. of 
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silver, -6-8 per cent, of lead, 18-72 per cent, zinc and -07 per cent, 
copper, of which 3,793,000 tons have been proved. The existence of 
this mine had long been vaguely known and it had been worked by 
Yunnanese for its silver until about 50 years ago. When the conces- 
sion over this area was first taken up in 1902 enormous heaps of lead 
slag were found which had been abandoned by the Chinese after ex- 
tracting some of the lead and nearly all the silver. 

Until the end of 1908 practically no smelting was carried on, but 
in 1909 a light railway from the mine to Xam Yao on the Shan States 
branch of the Burma Kailway close to Lashio was completed, and 
nearly 12,000 tons of lead slag and 485 tons of ore obtained from open- 
cut working were transported to Mandalay, and 5,030 tons of lead 
and 27,000 ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant was transferred from Mandalay 
to Xamtu which is about 15 miles from Bawd win and 36 miles from 
Xam Yao and a refining plant also set up. The ores which are very 
rich, consist of argentiferous galena and zinc-sulphide and a small quan- 
tity of copper pyrites, with traces of antimony and nickel. A hydro- 
electric power scheme has been put in hand and the smelting capa- 
city of the works is being increased. When these works are completed, 
the outturn of required lead will be 31,500 tons annually for which there 
should be no difficulty in finding a market in China and Japan after 
supplying India's entire wants. 

A very large staff is enq^loyed at the mine and at Xaintu, the superior 
staff being chiefly American, while the cooUcs who number between 
seven and eight thousand are for the most part Shans or Yunnanese. 

The present scale of working is some 150 tons of galena per day, 
which yields about 50 tons of lead and 5,000 ounces of silver. 


Between 1908-09 and 1913-14 the average value of lead im2:)orted in 
Imports India was £140,000, chiefly in the form of sheet 

lead for tea chests but also lead for 2 )i 2 )es, 
sheets, and tubes and 2hg lead. 

The 2 >i^oduction of the Bawdwin mine in 1918 amounted to 50,679 
tons of ore yielding 17,507 tons of 2 hg lead, 
and 2j)12 tons of sla^ yielding 760 tons of pig 


Exports. 


lead, the total value of both being £131.101. The following table 
^hews the recorded foreign ex 2 ^orts of lead during the last six years. 


Table Xo. 154. — Quantii>j and calae of fore'ajn exports of lead from 

191 S' 1 1 on iva rd.s . 


- 

— 

Year, 

— 

— 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

£ 

1913-14 





09,862 

59,309 

1914-1.5 





130,365 

115,210 

191,5-10 


« « • 



216,955 

239,028 

1916-17 





208,431 

364,895 

1917-18 


« • » 



211,397 

339, .510 

1918-19 

• 



• 

185, <151 

287,121 
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In 1914-15 over 2.000 tons went to Ceylon, chiefly for tea chests, 
and in 191G-17 4.500 tons. In addition to these exports, there was a 
large and increasing coasting trade with India, which amounted in 
1910-17 to 57.1 G4 cwts. and in the following year to 116.246 cwts. In 
1918-19. the inciease was more marked as the total quantity reached 
173,504 cwts. valued at £282,390. 


Zinc. 

The principal occurrence of zinc in India is in association with the 
silver dead ores of Bawd win in the Xorthern 
Occurrence, Shan States. The zinc won from this mine 

was until the outbreak of war chiefly ex})orted to Antwerp and 
Hamlnirg in the form of ore for conversion into spelter, and when 
these outlets were closed there was temporarily a large accumulation 
of stocks at Eangoon. A mill is in course of erection at Xamtu to 
deal with both lead and zinc concentrates, an experimental plant to 
separate the galena from the zinc sulphide having yielded satisfactory 
results. At ]>resent a great deal of zinc is lost in the lead smelting 
works partly by volatilisation and partly in the residual slag from 
which, though it contains about 20 per cent, zinc sulphide, the recovery 
of the metal is considered impracticable. Zinc ore has a particular 
value for India apart from its metallic content as a potential source 
of sul])hur. The (b)vernmenr of India i^ therefore iiiterCvSting itself 
in the proptrsal to erect zinc smelting work> at Jamshedpur where 
the zinc concentrates from Bawdvin will be dealt with, and the 
sjielter and sulphuric acid yielded made availa])le to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Conqiany for their own ])urju)ses and for subsidiary 
com})auies. I’lie ]>lant which it i- j proposed to erect with a loan 
from (Toverniiicnt. will lie ea])able of dealing with 25 . 0 (JO tons of zinc 
concentrates and the e^^timated out])Ut i- lO.tMMi tons of s])elter ])er 
annum. The f(»llowing table slnovs the exports of zinc ore from Burma 
durin<g the last six years. 
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Copper. 

Though the internal consumption of copper in India exceeds in value 
£2. OOU.unO annually, attempts to work coimner- 
ro uc ion. cially the indigenous deposits of the mineral 

have met with very limited success so far. A certain quantity of 
argentiferous copper-ore occurs in a-sociation with the lead-zinc ore 
bodies of the Bawdwin mines in the Xorthern Shan States of Burma, 
and the existence of considerable quantities of copper in Sikkim has 
been established, but it remains to be seen whether its extraction is 
commercially possible. A great deil of money has been lost in the 
tihtempt to exploit the copper deposits in the Singhbhum District of 
Chota Xagpui in the province of Bihar and Orissa during the pa^t fifty 
years. Latterly the Rakha mine which the Cape Copper Company have 
been working since 1909 has shewn such promise (with ore reserves of a 
payable grade believed to exceed 450.000 tons) that a smelting plant 
capable of producing 1.000 tons of refined copper annually has been 
erected, and smelting for blister actually begun. The following table 
shows the output of copper ore from this mine since 1910. The 
decrease in 1918 is ascribed to temporary causes. Xo copper has 
been or will be exported, except small quantities of ore for testing 


purposes until the plant for treating the ores is in full working order. 

Table Xo. 156 . — Output of copper ore ‘in Chota Xagpur from 1910 

onwards. 

Year. 

; Quantitv. 

1 

Value. 


1 

! Ton-.. 

£ 

mm 

. ; sii4 

l\:504 

mu 

. ] 12,070 

2.!ni 

mm 

. ; s,i)S4 

m.47») 

mm 


0.OS.7 

mu 

4.400 

O.OlH) 

mi 5 

. 1 S.olO 

12,01.5 

mn; 

. 1 12,17:5 i 

:5.2Y) 

mi7 

. 1 20.10S 

; :5o.U,2 



. . . :>.i)io 1 

4,o:>:5 


Chromite. 

Chromite ismim^d in Baluchistan, in tlie Mysore, Shimoga and Hassan 

^ districts of Mvsore. and the Singhlihum District 

Occurrence. , ^ x- • , . ' , , 

()[ chota Aagi'ur in tlie j province or Jbliar and 

Orissa. There are also oecuiT(^ ice.s io the Andaman Islands an<l in the 

S.ilem Di'^triin, ^fadias Br^‘<idency. Thn ore is used iji tht‘ manufacture 

of ferro-elirome and dirome st^nd, whih' the ^alts of cliromium are 

la!'g<4y used in conm'etion with tauuiug and dytang. The quairtitv and 

valu(‘ of chromit(‘ })rodueed in IhHh 1917 ami 1918 are shewn overleaf. 

Dio increase in 1918 in the My.sore output is due to the successful 

'»])(‘niiig up of tlie Bhairapur de])osits. 


Table No. 157 . — QuanilUj cend value of chromite produced in India dvrinq 

1916, 1917 and 1918. 


Provinces. 

1916. 


1917. 

! 1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

1 

1 £ 

1 Tons. 

£ 

Baluchistan 

7,620 , 

7,620 

15,659 

15,659 

1 22,944 

22,944 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,737 i 

2,495 

3,266 

3,111 

! 1.08-5 

1,644 

Mysore 

9.802 ; 

6,286 

8,136 j 

1 

1 7,446 

1 

1 33,740 

1 

1 27,474 

[ 

Total . j 

1 

20,159 

16,401 

27,061 

26,216 

1 

( 57,769 

1 

j 52,063 


The pre-war average did not exceed 63OOO tons annually and went to 
Hamburg, whence it probably found its way 
to Essen. At the outbreak of war a German 
firm in Calcutta had a large quantity collected and ready for shipment. 
In 1916-17 six thousand tons were shipped, and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen 
thousand, and more would have probably gone forward if freight had 
been available, the deposits at Hindubagh being now linked up rid 
Khenai with the Bostan-Bolan Section of the North Western Eailway. 
82 per cent, of the whole went to the United Kingdom and the balance 
to Italy and Japan. In 1918-19, the total shipments from India aggre- 
gated 39,381 tons, of which 12,740 tons of Mysore ore valued at £28.000 
were shipped from Madras (iu the absence of freight from Mormugao) 
chiefly to the United Kingdom for munition purposes. 

The price is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage of 

„ , sesquioxide of chromium contained in the 

Unit of sale. ^ ■ n i 

ore, payment being generally made on a ou 

per cent, basis after analysis. A return of 2 shillings to 2s, 6d. per unit 

above or below 50 per cent, is usually made to the seller or buyer as the 

case may be, after the percentage has been ascertained. The demand 

in the United Kingdom is for ore with 48 to 52 per cent, chrome content, 

and the chief competitors of India in the London market are New 

Caledonia and Ehodesia. 


Corundum. 


Production. 


The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the form of 
crystals) are widely distributed, but little orga- 
nised mining has yet been attem])ted and the 
returns of juoduction are inconqilete. (Vuundiim is found in con- 
siderable quantities in Mysore and tlif' othei' chief areas of occurrence 
are the Khasi and Jaintia hills in Assam, the Trichinopoly District of 
the Madras Presidency, and the Eewah State in (Vntral India. The 
following are the statistics of production available from 1913 onwards. 

28C 



Table Ko. 158 . — Production of corundum in India from 1913 onivards^ 


y ear. Quantity. Value 


1913 









Cwts. 

7,960 

£ 

2,022 

1914 









2,360 

447 

1915 

, 




. 




1,246 

277 

1916 

, 




, 




37,361 

2,783 

1917 





, 




41,426 

3,875 

1918 

• 




• 




39,281 

4,106 


Corundum, on account of its use as an abrasive, is a regular item of 
trade in most Indian cities where the lapidary still flourishes and it is 
collected in a casual way by agriculturists and cowherds who dispose it of 
through the village banias to the large dealers.* The shortage of foreign 
supplies greatly encouraged mining activity in xlssam in the last three 
years for which figures of production are available, the output from 
which area in 1918 aggregated 1896 tons. In view of the competition 
of carborundum manufactures in the United States and the commercial 
extraction of corundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export trade 
is never likely to attain any considerable dimensions. No separate 
statistics of exports are maintained. 


Monazite* 

The monazite sands of Tra vane ore owe their economic importance 
- to the fact that they contain a percentage of 

thoria, from which thorium nitrate used in the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles is derived, ceria and other 
rare earths. In 1911 the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin 
was exploited by a concern which eventually came under German 
control, and the concentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons extracted 
during 1911 and 1913 were said to have been shipped to Hamburg, 
the manufacture of thorium nitrate in India having never yet been 
attempted. Previous to the discovery of monazite in Travancore, 
Brazil enj oyed a monopoly. Occurrences in the Tinnevelly District of the 
Madras Presidency east of Cape Comorin, near Waltair in the Yizaga- 
patam District, as well as in the Cochin State, have since been reported. 

The following table indicates the production of monazite from 1911 
onwards. 


Table No. 159. — Quantity and value of monazite jyroduced in India^ 


Year. 

Quantity. 


Tons. 

1911 

832 

1912 

1,135 

1913 .... 

1,235 

1914 

1,186 

1915 

1,108 

1916 

1,202 

1917 

1,940 

191n ... 

2,117 


Value. 


£ 

24,044 

41,419 

42,012 

41.411 

:LL2as 

37,714 

56,489 

.7S,SI9 


* Holland, Hayden and Fennor's Mineral Production of India, 1909 — 13, p. 266. 
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Exports from Travancoro in the same period. fi»reign and coastwise, 
amounted to 7.706 tons of an apjiroximate 
value of £220,000. German interests have, of 
course, long since been eliminated and the Company reconstructed vuth 
British capital. The exports amounting to 604 tons valued at £27.000 
and 882 tons valued at £404)00 in 1917-18 and 1918-19 from the 
British Indian port of Tuticorin were probably for the most part of 
Travancore monazite. The principal recipient was the United States 
oi' America, and next to her came the United Kingdom. Small quam 
tities were aho taken bv Japan. 

The unit of shipment in Tuticorin is the bag of one cwt. 


Magnesite. 

The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of value 

^ as a source of carbon dioxide and as a refrac- 

Occurrence. , ^ i • x i x < i 

tory material, is over an area ot about 

square miles in the Chalk Hills near Salem, in the ^ladras Presidency. 
The only other occurrence being systematicallv worked at present is 
in the Mysore District of the ^lysore State. This magnesite is used 
for the manufacture of fire-bricks at Kumardhubi for the lurnaces at 
Messrs, Tata\s Steel Works at Jamshedpur. Analysis of Salem 
magnesite shews an average content of magnesium carbonate of 
between 96 and 97 per cent. The magnesite is calcined on the 
spot to produce caustic magnesia obtained at a temperature of 
about 800^ C and exported in that form, the manufacture of dead 
burnt magnesia which involves calcining at a temperature of 1,700° 
C having been abandoned since 1911 owing to the cost of fuel. Apart 
from its value in the preparation of cement and for the manufac- 
ture of bricks for furnace linings there is also a possibility of 
Indian magnesite being used hereafter for the production of magne- 
sium sulphate or Epsom salts. 

M hile 3,4o0 tons of crude magnesite were mined in 1902, the figure 
for the following year was 825 tons only and in 1909, 737 tons. In 1910, 
5,182 tons and in 1911, 3,490 tons were recovered. There was there- 
after a marked development in 1912 and 1913. and acain in 1916 and 
1917. 


Table No. 160 . — Quouf (f}f a ih] v<flve oj nifnjHPsih' produrnl in JvdKt f'wm 


un2 


f/'ds. 


'S' car. 


Value. 


1012 . 









1.5,370 

£ 

1,0)4 

1013 . 










4.77r» 

lOU . 









l.LSO 

.5.57 

101.5 . 









7,4-50 

3.074 

1010 . 









17.040 ! 

14,30.5 

1017 . 








. [ 

Ls.2(»2 

' 14, .5.50 

lois . 



• 






.5,>.53 ' 

4,041 
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The quantities and values of calcined mague>ite exported during 
the last >ix official years are slioAvn below. In 
addition to the figiu’es there uiven about 300 
tons of lump calcined magnesite and 2.300 totis of crude magnesite 
were exported to the United Kingdom in 1910-17. and in 1917-18 nearly 
6.500 tons of crude magnesite. 


Table Xo. 161. — Qf((n}fiti€S <nul rulue of calcined natgnes 
from the Madras Presidencif from 1913-14 onicard 

ite cj' ported 
s. 

Year. 

Quantity. j 

Value. 


Tons. ' 

£ 

1913-U 

3.824 

8,922 

1914-15 

7,oa4 

ll.S'Mj 

1915-16 

S.097 ' 

18.213 

1916-17 

e>.84S 

14.991 

1917-18 

e,.47i ! 

11,789 

1918-19 

1.147 ' 

5,822 


In 1913-14 only 6 per cent, of the total went to the United Kingdom 
and 55 per cent, to Germany and 39 per cent, to Belgium. Since the 
outbreak of war nearly the whole of the export has gone to the 
United Kingdom except in 1915-16 when 3,000 tons were shipped to 
France. 

The unit of sale in Madras for calcined magnesite is the ton and 
shipment is made in bags of 185 or 190 lbs. 


LAC. 


Cultivation, 


Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the gemis 
tachardia^ frec^uenting particular trees, the 
nature of the host being an important factor 
in the resultant crop. The best lac is obtained from the schlcichcra 
irijtfffff {l'u^H7nb) but very large ([uantities are derived from other 
s})ecies such as the hnfea iro^dostf urahiva (bnh}d) and 

jifjffha (brer) while the f(]biz:iu Ivhhrb (siris), sbori’a robusia 
luul (arhar) are also suitable 

hosts for the insect. The cultivation of lae is probablv om^ of the oldest 
minor industries in India, and if the dye was originally valued more 
than the la'siir it yielded, tin' latter is lad’erred to as a wood varnish as 
far back as the begiiming of the 16th (‘entiirv in the /i i 

Lac is obtained m India from four main areas, (1) the (5‘ntral India 

area inchuling Chota Xagpur and the adjoining 
Area and occurrence. i .l • j. i ^ i 7 

distriets ot Orissa, ihuigai and tlie I mted 

Proviiices, tlie north eastern foia'sts of tlu^ My<lerabad State and the 

(Vntral fVovinces generally, and the (’hattisgarh and Xag])ur divisions 

in particular {pfdas and k^fsin/d)), (2) Sind {bahtfl], (3) Ltmtral Assam 

{pfpid and arhffr) and (1) U])per Burma and the Shan States {pipul and 



palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, for example, in the 
Punjab (beer), and the principal factories are situated in the United 
Provinces (liirzapur and Balranipur) and Bihar. There are also two 
factories in Calcutta where shellac is manufactured by special processes 
on a considerable scale. In certain grades the best machine-made lac 
cannot compete with hand-made. 

Xo actual estimate of production is possible oving to the difiiculty 
Production obtaining reliable statistics of the sticklac 

crop, and this uncertainty makes lac a highly 
speculative trade and leads to frequent fluctuation in the market values. 
For example, in 1903-01 the price rose to 230 shillings per cwt, and the 
stocks in London were as low as 12,000 chests while the heavy exports 
of 1908-09 and the following year brought the price down to 60 shillings, 
with 100,000 chests unsold. At the time of the outbreak of war the 
price of T. N. shellac on the London market was only 59 shillings per 
cwt., and in the next twelve months prices fell so rapidly that the 
Calcutta price (Rs. 22 per maund) was scarcely high enough to justify 
collection and manufacture. It was only in July 1915, when fresh uses 
came to be found for it as a varnish for shells, etc., and shellac was 
declared contraband of war, that a revival of prices began. 


Table Xo. 162. — Prices per bazaar mannd in Calcutta of T. N, shellac 
monthly, from August, 1914. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

January .... 


m 

32 

68 

93 

February .... 


28^ 

3'> 

72 

89 

March .... 


27 

36 

85 

95 

April .... 


25 

38 

99 

91 

May 


2“> 

4i)l 

86 

1 83 

June 


24 

41“ 

92 

90 

July .... 


234 

! 43 

: 87 

94 

August .... 

2 b 

25 

1 60 

i 87 

96 

September 

(Market 

o-_i 

63 

80 

92 


closed ) 





October .... 

2:i 

29 

52 

58 

96 

November , . . i 

24 

31 

; HI 

62 

07 

December . . . ^ 

1 

2b 

37', 

' 74 

92 

100 


There are four distinct cro])S of shellac in India known as bysahi, 
hushmi, katki and jethiva res])ectively in order o£ commercial importance, 
though the katki crop is generally larger than the kushmi. The average 
annual production of sticklac in India may be placed in the neighbour- 
hood of 739.000 cwts. to which shoidd be added 20,000 cwts. from 
Siam and Indo-China, the only other j)roducing countries, to arrive 
at the world's figure of three (juarters of a million cwts., representing 
about 350,000 cwts. of shellac, a maund (forty seers) of sticklac yielding 
on an average about eighteen seers of shellac. 
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StickJac is tlie incrustation on the twigs of the tree which contain^ 

„ , . three main constituents, lac resin, the outer- 

Trade descriptions. , , . p ,, . ... . 

most portion ot the incrustation, lac wax, 

immediately surrounding the lac insect, and lac dye contained in the 

body of the insect itself. Sticklac when ground and sifted and washed 

free of so much of the dye as is soluble becomes seedlac or grainlac, 

which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slow fire. A small 

quantity of orpiment is frequently added to produce the light yellow 

colour required in the finer grades, and an admixture of rosin (colophony) ' 

is also occasionally made to lower the melting point. The mixture 

is then fused by twisting it in long narrow bags before an open fire and 

the molten liquid is squeezed through the bags and spread out uniformly 

on porcelain cylinders. AMien cold these sheets are assorted according 

to colour, the thick pieces and impurities being punched out and cast 

into the bags for renielting. To produce buiionlac, the molten lac is 

dropped on to a smooth surface instead of being stretched. The only 

other commercial forms of lac which need be noticed are garnetlae, which 

is a dark red lac made from Assam or Burma sticklac by the spirit or 

wet process, usually with about 10 per cent rosin, but without 

orpiment, tongue lac, and hiri, the residue remaining in the bags after 

melting. Button and tongue lac are usually made from medium to good 

quality sticklac, while shellac is made in all grades. 

In India there is a considerable demand for kiri in connection with 
the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys and articles of domestic 
utility, the ornamentation of ivory and metalware, or as a cement. 

Repeated attempts to cultivate lac in Japan, Formosa and German 
East Africa having proved fruitless and the 
produce of Siam and Indo-China together 
being only 2^ per cent, of that of India the latter enjoys a practical 
monopoly of the trade. In the table below the general rise in world 
prices is reflected in the enhanced value of the exports during the last 
two years. 

Table No. 163. — Exports of lac by sea from British India to foreign 
countries from I9l3-lk ommrds. 


Mavt^factured. 


Yoar. 


SlK'llac. 

15iitt<jnlac. 

UOIAL. 

A^ 'Tasio 
per 
cwt. 



C\\t^. 

£ 

CwU. 


Cwt^. 

v 

£ 

rjl:5-u 


27 .>.o5 1 

1,101 ,>75 

21, >05 

S7 rio 

207,222 

1,2 10. *415 

4*: 

101 m:. 


:;o7,.s45 

010,070 

2" .->20 

8 5,1 

5 5 5,571 

1,021,115 

3 0 

1015-10 


:;5‘<,coi 


12, *510 

58,177 

571,271 

1,000,700 

2 & 

1010-17 


221,2S4 

1,0 ; 5.500 

:5 loo 

12,001 

:527,505 

1.715,257 

5 2 

1017-lS 


2''0J>70 

' 2. ‘101, *517 


2^.2>2 

! 202,155 

j 

' 2,422,500 

1 

8*2 

lOls-IO 


222,889 

' l,st)6,203 


37,5 53 

1 22*5,409 

1,903,79 5 

8-4 
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Table Xo. ]fU. — Exports of hi^ hj sea tro)a British India to foreign 
foinJries iroin l^tlS-14 onirards — coiicld. 


U XMAXUFAL TL'RED. 


A’t ar. 

^^tll 

‘khic. 1 

Oth'.r kiii'K. 

' Averai:*-’ 
lOTAL. ' Viilut* per 

ewt. 


C\vt>. 

£ 

j 

( Ut". 

1 

1 


1,1'JG 

0.140 

4i).741 SSjOGO 

41.1* r.) 

01,-718 ! 2-2 


1,*J20 

^.Tll ' 

41,Gt‘>7 

GJ,G21 

40,350 j I'l 


r.'io 

1 

7,G12 1 

42 7 in ^ 07,07.7 

40J*4P 

70 265 ' 10 

1 ; 

I'-'UJ-IT 

7.45',> 

2 C 4 7 1 > , 

40, 4M7 ' 1 ’>2,n0G 

.7 1,070) 

1 157,G-'2 , 2-S 

I'UT-IS 

i 

1 , 70 4 

7.700 

2'?.4S1 ’ 1 

2'J.'tS.7 

03,03G ! 3-2 

1918-10 

4 

20 

1*2,G8G 01,817 

12, GOO 

01,841 4-9 


When the war had been some time in progress it became necessary 
in order to secure sufficient supplies for the 
Government contro . Ministry of Munitions (whose annual recjuire- 

nients for the United Kingdom and the Allies were estimated at 


50,000 cwts.), to come to an agreement in January 1917 with the 
shellac shippers in Calcutta, whereby the shipment of lac was prohibited 
to all destinations, but licenses were freely given on condition that 
against every export on private account a consignment of shellac 
corresponding to 20 per cent, of the quantity exported and of a certain 
specified quality, was guaranteed to Covernment at a fixed /. o. h. price 
of Es. 12 per maund. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
quantities of the (Government (juality, tlie ^linistry of Munitions even- 
tuallv agreed to take a certain ])ottion of tlnhr re(|uirements in commer- 
cial T. X. London standard. In the matter of export of other qualities 
of lac, the (Government percentage was calculated on tlie assumed per- 
centage of shellac in each variety, e/:., 90 ])er cent, in the case of seedlac, 
70 per cent, in that of sticklac and 10 jUT cent, of refuse lac, giving 18 
per cent., 11 ])er cent, and (S ])er cent, as the juoportion due to (lovern- 
mejit in r(‘spect of each. Through the co-operation of the shellac 
shij)pers this scheme worked very siu*(*essfully and resulted in tlie sup- 
plying of 80,0f)0 (Avts to the .Ministrv of Munitions. Shortly after the 
suspension of hostiliti(‘S it was discontinued ainl tin' restrictions on 
{‘xport were' also rcmioved, but nevertlioless shijinients from India in 
LMS-I9 w(U‘e not ])articularly ht'avy owing to railwa.v congestio]! between 
the manufacturing districts and ( alciitta and to a markedly small hjfsaki 
croj) in 1918. 


The distribution of the exports in the last pre-war year and in 
1918-19 is shewn in the following table. 


Table Xo. l^o.—Distrihation of exports of lac in the years 1913-14 and 

191S-19. 



1913-14. 

T<dTAL. 

1918-19. 

Country. 

Manufac- 

Unmanu- 

'ir f T- - Tot^l. 

1 Alanuiac- Lnmanu- i 


tured. 

factured. 


1 tured. factured. 1 


United States of 

Cwt^ 

L wts. 

1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

America. ' 

130.9G8 

22.461 

lo3,4i;9 

mo, 196 

8.03!> 1 

108,229 

United Kingdom 

91,160 

6,609 

97,769 

67,376 

4,104 1 

71,480 

Germany . 

41.582 

11,182 

52,764 

9,796 



France 

12,202 

81 

12,283 

*539 1 

10,335 

Other countries 

1 

21,310 

1,606 

22,916 

49,041 

S i 

i 

49,049 


With a growing demand all over the world especially from the United 
States of America, where extensive use is made of it in the manufacture 
of graniophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for insulating 
purposes in the electrical industry, there is little doubt that the special 
war demands for shellac will, before long, be fully made good in other 
markets. 


Exports of lac dve have for several years ]U‘actically ceased though 
crude cake dye continues to be sold in the 
Lac dye. ])azaars. Against 18.000 cwts. recorded in 

18b8-b9 onlv 18 cwts. were ex])orted in 1910-11. Lac dye gives n fast 
bright led tint to silk and wool, and if -supplies were available in a 
reasonablv pure state should (‘omimind a (‘ousiderable market. 

Lac wax is in demand in coimei'tion with boot })olish but is md 
usually se])aiated from the resin in the treat- 
ment oi sticklac. as it is Ijt^lieved ju’ejudiciallv 
to affect the (juality of the resultant shellac, Xo separate statistics are 
maintained of the ex])ort^ of lac wax. 

lm])orts of l<ic into India are on a conqiara lively small scab' and are 
jujctically limited to sticklac from Siam and 
xiuports. Indo-Lhina ri<i the Straits Settlement^, for 

conversiim into shellac, avt'raging about 10,000 cwts yearly. 


Lac wax. 


The major ]jortinu of the lac that leavi^s India is in the form of a dark 
oranue shellac known as T. X, (formerlv the 
Marks and standards. Natai.un') and 

is mainlv (huavtal from stickhu*. In hondon I'ach yi‘ar a Siinpde 

rt'prestuitiug the aviu'age (piality of tlu^ lots nt common shellac ai'riving 
from India is standardised and «|Uotations are made on the T. X, basis, 
the T. X. (piotation Ixung the nuMlium ol sjieculation in both marknds. 


In the Unit ed Stat<*s T. X. (cori'es|)onding to London T. X".) o per cent, 
refiact on* isalloweil }mttheX(m\) V(ork) T. X. and ‘ ^upeiiiiu' ’ grades 
must be ]»ur(' and a ]amalty is imposial bv the shellac Inpuirters' 
Association in the casi* oi shellac containing more than b per cent, rosin. 


* < r., ifin>uiity, 
2-to 



A similar step was taken by London in 1901 when rosin admixture was 
restricted to 3 per cent, for shellac and 10 per cent, for garnet lac, but no 
restrictions are in force against the import of private marks containing 
higher percentages of adulteration. In certain industries pure shellac 
is not required. Eosin is added to lower the melting point, and few 
of the shellacs exported can be said to be enthely free from it. 
Orpiment (vellow sulphide of arsenic) is also added where the trade 
demands an opaque pale coloured shellac. 

As a stiffening lor silk hats shellac with as much as a 10 per cent, 
admixture of rosin is acceptable, but for other purposes so much rosin 
would be treated as adulteration. Calcutta shellac contracts contain a 
clause guaranteeing not more than a certain percentage of rosin and 
other impurities, the penalty being 8 annas per maund for every unit 
per cent, up to 4 per cent, above the allowed amount and Ee. 1 per 
maund for every unit in excess. 

The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 
large number of middlemen who intervene 
OrganisaUon of the between the actual collector and the manu- 
facturer or shipper. By a system of advances, 
the collector of sticklac and the small manufacturer are bound to 
hanias or middlemen to whom alone they can sell, and brokers again 
intervene at the port of shipment. Shellac is usually sold on drafts 
of 3 months' sight for shipments to Europe and of 4 months’ sight for the 
United States of America against letters of credit in London. Contracts 
are on a c. i. /. basis to Europe hut in the case of America only 
c. /., as insurance is usually arranged by the importers themselves. 
Occasional shipments are also made on consignment sale. 

Shellac is packed for export in two maund cases (one maund— 82y^ 
lbs.) which weigli aj)pr(jximately IJ cwts.. or in double gunnies. The 
local unit of sale i< the bazaar maund. but for export the cwt. in the 
case of .shijmients to the United Kingdom, and the lb. for the American 
market. 

The following table shews the preponderating share in the export 
trade enjoyed by Calcutta, even before the war. 


Table Xo. IGO. — Exports of Joe lro}H British Btdia (principal ports a)ul 

percfOitafje) VJlo-lL 


Calcutta . 


Ports. 




Quantity. 

Cwts. 

328,892 

Percentage. 

96-9 

Kangoon 

, 

. 


, 

, 

4,008 

1.3 

Karachi . 


. 



. 

3,004 

10 

Bombay . 

. 



. 

. 

1.290 

•4 

Madras . 

• 

* • 


• 

• 

L240 

•4 


In 1018-19, Calcutta's share is represented by the percentage figiire 
of 96*5, witli total exports aggregating 240.000 cwts. valued^ at 
£1,965,610. 
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Before the war there were occasional shipments chiefly of seed lac 
to the United States of America, which pur- 
chased in this market when the margin between 
the prices for India and Burma lac was appreciable. Over 7,500 cwts. 
went to the United States of America in 1912-13. The overland imports 
from 1912-13 onwards into Burma which constitute the bulk of what 
is known commercially as Burma lac, is shewn in the table below. 


Table Xo. 167. — Overland imports of lac into Burma from 1912-13 onwards. 


Year. 


1912- 13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 


Western China. 

1 

Shan States, 

1 Cwts. 

Cwts. 

i 1,007 

i 16.542 

2.200 

9,164 

! 1448 

2,200 

1,934 

11.982 

1 2,774 

15,324 

; 4,247 

12,728 

3,402 

12,391 


In 1912-13 there were in addition nearly 18,000 cwts, from Karenni. 
There is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufacture and 
the quantity of sticklac exported coastwise to Calcutta for conversion 
into shellac amounted in 1916-17 to 24,000, in 1917-18 to 16,000 
cwds. and in 1918-19 to 19,000 cwts. A royalty is levied by the 
Local Government on exports of sticklac and manufactured lac from 
Burma at the rate of Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per cwt. respectively. 


COFFEE. 

Coflee is derived from a riibiaceous plant belonging to the same family 
as cinchona and madder. The bulk of the coflee grown in India is 
coffea arahica, but there has been some ex[)erimenta] cultivation of 
coffea robusta and of a cross between ar<d)ica and liheriaiia. 

According to tradition Baba Budan returning from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the 16th century brought seven seeds 
History growing ])lanted them on the hills now called after 

him in the Kadur district of Mysore, but tlie 
systematic cultivation of coflee in India dates only from 1830 when 
Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chickmugalur. and during the next 
30 years a large area was i)ut under coflee not oidy in Mysore but also in 
Coorg, the Nilgiri and Shevaroy Hills and the Wynaad. In 1862 the 
coflee industry in Southern India had reached its zenith, but three years 
later the borer bootle made its a])pearance in the Wynaad and C^:>org, and 
the leaf blight {hemihia rastatrix) which had ruined the Ceylon coffee 
estates followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no less than 263 jflantations in 
the Wynaad were abandoned and the Ceylon industry was completely 
Tuined, but the Indian industry, if it has made no headway in the last 
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thirty years, lias at least lost little ^urounrl. despite falling prices due to 
the competition of Brazil, Guatemala and Costa Rica chiefly because the 
produce is generally of superior (juality. Indeed the coffee from certain 
Mysore estates commands higher prices than even the so-called Mocha, 
much of which, if the truth were known, being Xative cherry exported 
by illufir from Mangalore and Tellicherry to Red vSea ports. ^Yhen 
railway communication between the estates and the coast is established, 
the heavy cost of transport by cart with the attendant risk of theft will 
be obviated to the advaJitage of the industry. The acreage under coffee 
cultivation in India in the latest year for which figures are available is 
given below. 

Table Xo. 168 . — Aren nnder coffee in Inelifi in 1917-lS. 


Province^. 


Area iii acres. 


W\'^ore State 
]\Iadra< Pre>ideney 
( 'oofl: 

Cochia 
Tra vane ore 
Euima 

Branixay Prf-'Idency 


'J'n r at. 


losj-t; 

52 ,' 18 ‘; 

42,491 

r ).922 

1 , 2 ^-S 

85 

4') 


2l0.r.94 


The yield of coflpp varies (‘onsidpiablv according to the season 
and the estate. ( )n tlie best ])la]dations in a good season as much 
as 12 cwts. to the acre ha^ been recorded, but 100 lbs. of clean colfee per 
acre may be taken as a fair avtuage yield. The ])ulk of the colfee 
produced in India is ex])r)rteal, the most important markets Inniig the 
Tinted Kingdom and fiMiice. Ifofb^e estates give enq^lovitient to aliout 
bb.OOO ])ersons ])ciiiian<mtiy and 16,000 tenijjorarilv ev(‘rv yi^ar. The 
ci’oj) br^gins to ripioi in ()ctob(*i’ and hambpietking continues until 
January. The l)ei‘i'i(‘s wliieli have f.dlen on the giTiuud and are collected 
at tho end of tlie season are known as y^/r/y/Z collee. Th(‘ j‘ij>e coflee 
])eau or consist.'^ nsindly of two seeds or berries, but in a certain 

pereentagi* is found onlv one. wliieh on account of itsshapi* is distin- 
guished b\' tlie name of Altei‘ plurklllg, the fruit IS eitluu’ 

drual and ])onnded or imniers'Ml in Witrr and pnlpiMl l)\" the wi't nndhod 
before it is baggi'fland smi^ down fo fhe f'oast. The outer ciyvering is 
known as tlu‘ pa/// and tln‘ inner adhe-dve laver as pnrAimrtfJ. while 
the seed coat within tln^ junadmient is the s/y'//. 

bunie cofb‘e is stmt in panlimenf (firta-t to Kiirojn*. ])ut tlio bulk of the 

Coffee curing. n in Mysoio, ( V,„r,L' iuid tlm Wviuiad- 

file Align IS. ralni and Sbevaroy Hills i8 
ju'eparecl for (export at Maiigaloic. T(‘lliclieri y. (’alicut and f bimbatore. 
A It og(“t ln*r there are "ixtiM'ii large curing work> (mij/loving about two 
bundiaal nnm and women aimaae Tin' jiaicknumt cofb'e wliich is 
biauighf down to tin* c(tast in carts is spianid out on liarbi'cuos which 
consist of asj/balt platlonns in open yai'ds sliglitlv slojied from the centre 
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and divided by low slanting barriers. When sun-dried the coffee is 
taken into the peelers, and after peeling winnowed by either machinery 
or hand labour, and sized. It is then garbled by women who eliminate 
all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and is then bagged in double sacks or put into casks. 
Commercially two kinds of coffee are recognised, (1) cherri], usually 
from Indian- owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put 
through pulpers, and (2) flantation coffee, cured at the coast ports 
according to the process already described. Most of the cherry goes 
to France ana of the plantation coffee to the United Kingaom. The 
three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, 
while the broken and imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical 
pre-war prices were Rs. 50 — 60 for flantation and Rs. 40—50 for 
native eherry /. o. b.. West Coast ports ; or 80 and 70 shillings respec- 
tively cAJ., London. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies 
containing 182 lbs. nett, and shipment is usually effected between 
December and ]\Iarch but mav be extended to ^Mav. In the following 
table are shewn the quantities and values of coffee exported from 
1913-14 onwards. 

Table Xo. 169. — Quantities and values of eoffee exported from India from 

1913-14 onwards. 







: 


Average 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

value per 
cwt. 






Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 . 





250,900 

1,024,402 

3^-9 

1914-1.^ . 





290,394 1 

j 1,102,515 

3-7 

1910-1G , 





17G,GSo 1 

i 657,955 

3-7 

191G-17 . 





197,793 

i 717,837 ' 

‘ 3-6 

1917-lS . 





195,549 

9>62,0>7 

i 3-3 

1918 19 . 





2 IS, 504 

I 795,856 

3-9 


In the next table are shewn the C[uantities of coffee shipjx^d from 
each of the principal ports and the proportionate share of each iix the 
last pre-war vear. It will be seen tliat the trade is practically confined 
to Southern India. 

Table No. 170.~Distrib)ftio)i of the trade in coffee among principal ports 

in 1913-14. 


Port^. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Madras Pie^uleiiey — 

Mangalore 

Telia * Kerry 

Calicut. .... 
Tuticorin 

Cwt^. 

115,820 ) 

92,655 'o— a-- 
41,180 . 

. . 5.150 ) 

U.) 

?r ‘ 

Bombay Presidency — 

Bombay .... 

2.439 

•9 
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In 1917 it ^yas found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, and the 
suggestion of large purchases by the military authorities for the troops 
in the eastern theatre of war as an alternative to tea provoked so much 
opposition that it was not persevered in. A feature of the 1918 shipping 
^ea-on was the purchase of 2.000 tons by the Greek Government, for 
which freight was found in a Greek vessel. In the current season (1919) 
a second contract for 3.500 tons wa^ entered into, of which over 1,600 
toii^ had been .'^hipped by the end of March. 


TIMBER. 

The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
yielding a net revenue in 1917-18 of rather more than one and a 
quarter million sterling. The area covered by forests under the contiol 
of the Forest Department in India exceeds a quarter million S(juare 
miles of which 100.000 square miles have been brought under regular 
management and systematically conserved and w()rked in 1916-17 by 
the Imperial Forest Service. 

The annual outturn of timber and fuel from Government forests 
may be roughly estimated as five million tons, of which over 366.000 
tons are teak [tectona grand is) from Burma forests. Other important 
tim])ers extracted include deodar (cedras deodara), sal {.shorea roJ)asfa), 
shisham (daJherrjia sissoo), rosewood {dalhergia latijolia), eng {diutn'o- 
airpas iahrrralafas)^ ciitch {acacia catreha)^ padauk (pf(a'ocarpas }narro- 
carpas)^ j)yinkado [.rgJia dohihrifonnis)^ sandal ////// albam) and 

casuarina (casaarina cqaisctifoUa). Artificial ])lantations cover over a 
hundred thousand acres, perhaps the most ini]>ortant. a])art from rubber, 
beinrr the teak plantation at Xilambur in the Malabar District of tlie 
Mackas Presidency (started in 1842). and the numerous coupes for 
fu<‘I pur]) OSes of casuarina, eiical\q)tus and deodar. 

The foreign exports of timber are ])racticallv confined to those of teak 
which is ex])orted cliiefly from Burma. In 
1913-14 the (‘xpoits from Bangoon amounted 
to 42,406 cubic tons valued at b42r).200 and from Moulniein ^).122 
cubic* tons valued at £65.300. The' United Kingdom took 27, 11 6. and 
G(*rmany r).*J<^2 toiis. Owing to tlie increasing sc'aicity of su])])lics, 
priees liad been rising for sex eral years ])aNt aJid storks g}‘o\\ uig depleted. 
The coa^tvv'i'^e (export^ vere from Jlanaoon 7<^.763 (’iibi<* tons valued 
at £193. ino. and from Moidmein 31,328 valued at 1251.4^0. 

‘File fc)reign trade* has been disloeated })v tlu' war. and jji 1916-17 
exjua ts from Burma had cha-liiUMl to 1 | eubie tons valued at £30 1,3)00 
fr Jii Bangoon and 71 eu])ic tons \'alued at £733) fi'om Moulniein, but 
owing to iriere<ised (hanands for militar\' and ]>uilding pur])os<*s Iroin 
Ijidia ])ro])e]'. tlm coastwis** f’.\])orts totalled 115.518 cubic* terns v.duecl 
at £].l0t£600. A c*e]*tain amount of teak from Siam forests close to 
tin* Burma frontic*r is tloatisl clown the Salween Biver to tlie timb(T 
wards at Moulniein anci is re'ex])ort)‘d from there. The total cjuantity 
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so brought down rose from 7.153 cubic tom in 1917-18 to 17.549 tons in 
1918-19. The foreign exports of timber other than teak from Burma 
are comparatively small but considerable quantities of etuj and pyinhido 
are shipped in normal times to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The exports from Burma on GovernmeJit account durhiy the la^t 
two years of the war amounted to nearly 150,000 ton>. A .uood deal of 
the teak went to 51esopotamia, and other theatres of war :>upplied with 
scantlings, etc., were Salonika and East Africa. 

The quantity and value of timber exported from 1913-14 onwards are 
shewn in the table subjoined. 


Table Xo. 

rahje of exports of tbuher frotn 1913-14. 


Year. C^uantity. 

Value. 


Cubic tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

. . . . . . . 58,672 

571,630 

1914-15 . 

A 

t7,347 

579,531 

1915-10 . 

30,025 

420,800 

1910-17 . 

1 

8,270 

334,870 

1917-18 . 

1 

0,594 

215,999 

1918-19 . 

33.313 

423,390 

Apart from Siam and Java teak imported in 

c 0 im i d e ra bl e quant i t i es 


into Calcutta there have al^va^^s 

been hiree 

quantities of comparatively ehea}> foreign timber 

eomine into India for various pui poses, such as furniture, packing (-ases, 

etc. AVooden railway sleepers ini])orted on ( Jovtuaunent 

and ]>rivate 

ina-ount, wliieli are registered under a separate statistical head have been 

included in 

the next table for the sake of 

comp let em 

'ss. C)f the 

cheaper titnbers the principal are (Jregon pine im})orted fr(mi America 

and, before 

the war, jarrali wood from Australia. 



Table Xo. 

Yl'l.—l^ti ports of iutthor invJudnxj rxihr<t)i sh i pa 

S* nfto JixJiit 


jniw 1013-14. 




Qv \ y 

' ITY. 



Year — 


To I Al. 


Timber 

Kailua V 

VAi rr. 



slCM'l 



('ubl<‘ tOIK. 

Cut 

V 

I9i:;-i4 . 

''0.1 IS 

1.9'io,9i;:; 

7()5mii 

1914-15 . 

7(>.7C(0 

1.575. |s9 

S79.970 

I9i5-n. . 

7'M25 

1 10, 9.', 7 

4C>:'.921 

nun. 17 

s0.25(i 

59.S7*i 

(.73,192 

1917-18 . 

7'MtlO 

25.!'9S 

702.S9(‘> 

19IS-!'.» . 

30.789 

A // 

431 .si 7 


Thore are about a liun^red saw mills \n Ihiima of whicli t(‘n aie of 
<*<)imiderablc size, eight in As^am. tvo in Ifombay. (me at (handa in the 
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Central Provinces and three in the Madras Presidency, the biggest being 
at Kallai near Calicut employing 450 operatives. 

The unit of sale in the case of timber is usually the cubic foot, the 
method of measurement employed being knovn 
as ^1^0 Hoppus (2‘.c., length x square of J 
girth) which governs all transactions in round timber in Burma. Fifty 
cubic feet of timber go to the cubic ton. 


SANDALWOOD. 


East Indian sandalwood is the heart wood of uoifalum an 

ever green tree whose occurrence is practically 
ccurrence. limited to a restricted area in Southern India, 

chiefly in 5Iysore and Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem districts 
in the [Madras Presidencv. 


Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and. long 
before the exploitation of the East by European traders, was a principal 
article of commerce. The heart wood (equivalent to about one-third 
of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the manufacture of small 
caskets and picture frames and for carved work in general. Considerable 
fjuantities are also utilized for religious rites and ceremonies. Hindus 
ail over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads and upper parts ot 
the body, and the wealthier burn billets of it wheii cremating their dead. 
The wood is also used in the fire temples of the Parsees. The oil content 
of the heartwood varies from 5 to 7 per cent. This essential oil has 
valuable medicinal properties and considerable use is also made of it in 
perfumery and in the manufacture of superior toilet soaps. The local 
demand of sandal wof)d f(jr these various ])ur])oses has been estimated at 
between 500 to <>00 tons ajumalh' out of a tr>tal of 2,750 tons coming 
commercially into siglit in ])re-war tinues. During the war this total has 
f.dleii to about 2,<i50 tons, but the sea])orne tradt^ returns shew only the 
ex])ort values and not the w^ughts. anrl the former cannot safely be 
compared witli the tigiires furnished bv the auctioii sales as thev probably 
incliule the cost of carriage to the port, handling charges and the exporter s 
prolit. 


In Mvsoro and in Cooi’g all the trees are State property, and in 
Madras, though ])rivat(‘ f)wnei‘shi]:> is recognised. 

Production a.x sa es. production is almost a mono])oly of tlie Covern- 

ment Forest reservj^s. All wood collected dining tlu‘ y(‘ar in the three 
]>rovin(*cs was forimuly sold b\' ])u])lic auction, thf‘ avtuuge quantity 
thus dis})oseil of ranging ])t‘tween 2.500 and ‘>.0(')0 tons annually. H^- 
]qoS-o!p M csoi e disposed of 2.1 14 tons \'alm‘d at £70,000 and in 1011-12, 
2.:><)2> tons valuerl at £S1.0<)0. At the sales held at the end of 110 2 
(fo! statistical ])ur])osi‘S Pd2-P>). indication of a ]>owerful competitor 
having entered the market was revealed by the disposal of 2. IIS tons 
loi 51. 200 and th»‘S(‘ greatly enhanc<Ml values were more than main- 
tained in the following vear. It is now known that the enhancement 



in tlie rates offered for sandalwood in 1912 was entirely due to competi- 
tion on behalf of German buyers, who were either desirous of accumulat- 
ing stocks against the day believed to be not far distant when the market 
could be closed to them by war, or had set themselves out to obtain a 
virtual monopoly of the supply of East Indian sandalwood for distilla- 
tion purposes. With this competition eliminated, the auctions at the end 
of 1911 proved a complete fiasco, though some small sales were effected 
early in 1915 at prices almost up to pre-war level and at the next auction 
2,000 tons were disposed of for £113,300 owing to American purchases, 
partly it is believed, on German account. Before the auction took place 
in the following year, the Bangalore factory had opened and the Mysore 
Government materially enhanced the upset price. Though only 1,347 
tons were sold, no less than £153,300 were realized, which reflects the 
rapid rise in the price of sandalwood oil on the London market. Since 
then auctions have been suspended. The quantity sold in Madras is 
not separately recorded but values have steadily appreciated Irom 
£10.000 in 1913-14 to £35,000 in 1917-18. Coorg had a very bad set- 
back in 1914-15 when only 32 tons valued at £1,G60 were dis 2 ) 0 sed of, 
but 380 tons were disposed of in 1915-16 for £23,330, and in 1917-18, 
wlien 5[ysore competition was for the first time eliminated, 300 tons 
realized rather more than £35,000. The average price per ton realized 
at auction nowhere much exceeded £33 before 1912, when buyers acting 
on behalf of Messrs. Schimmel raised it to over £60. In 1913-14 
the average was £70 in Mysore and £66 in Coorg. The disappearance of 
enemy buyers affected quantities to a much greater extent than values 
but the resultant average in 1915-16, when the German offensive was 
resumed behind a neutral screen, was only £56 in Mysore and £60 in 
Coorg. In 1916-17 the averages were £114 and £105 res}>ectively and 
Coorg topped the Mysore figure in the following year. If the Madras 
and Coorg Administrations suspend their auctions of the wood also 
and come to an arrangement with the Mysore Darbar for the 
distillation of oil on their behalf, a practical monopoly of the 
})roduct should be effected as the sandalwood of "Western Australia 
(hf (inifs spif ahf,^) and of the Malay Archipelago have a much lower 
oil content. 


Sandalwood oil. 


Th(‘ extraction of oil by crude method^ is one of the oldest indigenou< 
industries in India, the princi])al centre being 
Kanauj in the Gnited Provinces where bv 
primitive and wasteful juocesses costly nffars and ])erfumeries are still 
])roduced. Though there are a number of small distilleries in the adjoin- 
ing Madras districts, distillation was lojig ])rohibited in the Mysore State ; 
but the collapse of the demand for the wood after the outbreak of the war 
lei I Sir Alfred fluitterton. Director of Industries in 5Iysoie. to carry out 
experiments lor the distillation of oil. and in 5[ay 1916 the first 
factory was opened at Bangalore umbn vState management with a produc- 
ing capacity of 2.090 lbs. a month, at a most favourable time when 
the price of sandalwood oil in London was increasing at every sale. In 
the table below are shewn the prices of East Indian sandalwood oil 
irom July 1914 im wards. 
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Table Xo. 173. — Prices -per lb, of East Indian sandalwood oil from July 

1911 Or fca rd <. 


Year. 


Shillings. 


I'JU— 


21 


0 uiy 

Aiiiciot 









.- 1 . 

2:) 

December 





, 




23 

l!il-— 

Lowest . 







. 


2U 

Hiidiest . 









30 

1910— 

Lowest . 









31 

Highest . 









45 

l‘U7— 

Lowest . 









474 

Highest . 









53 

1918— 

January • 









524 

J uly 









524 


iJistillation on a iar^t* scale in India involves a not incoiisidera])le 
reduction in ireif^lit requireiuents as every ton of wood vields on 
an average 100 lbs. of oil. tlie weight of which })acked is only a tenth 
of the wood itself. The niontlily capacity of the factorv at Bangalore 
has since l^een enlarged to b,000 lbs. wlulst a second factorv with an 
ultimate capacity of 20,000 11 )S. a inojith started work in August 1017 in 
Mvsore. 1^]) to .‘)lst December iOlS, these two factories had together 
dealt with 2,113 tons of sandalwood yielding 212,371 lbs. of oil. of 
which about 10b,00(j lbs. liave been disposed of. In 10 1 7-1 S the saDs 
of oil brought in £182>2 jO 0 to the .Mysore State. 

The values of the exports of sandalwocrd and sandalwood oil from 
1013-1 1 onwards have been as follows. The principal port^ of export of 
the wood in pre-war times were iManaaloie. Telliclnnrv, Caluuit and 
Cochin. The oil is generally ^hip[)ed Irom Madias. ManLiabnax (’alcutta 
and Bombav. 


Table X-e 171.- 


of Sff irJfjhrof)'] and sa rdahrool oil cxpoiicl froa 
10 13-11 oniards 




San<lahvood. Sandalwood oil. 


ii>i:m i 
lan Id 

lald-17 

lidT.ls 

l!d.s-ia 


;r>.ois 

i:jo,.Vd 

rrjri4: 


it.YTin 

22 T..v;:{ 


< drntli noi 


it , )' > ;i I f’ o' S.niL ililc uaiv fi . ‘nt X( etn l.<‘r l!'l " 





The principal destinations for the wood in pre-war days were as 
indicated in the table below. Since the declaration of war the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America have between themselves 
appropriated more than 75 per cent of the quantities shipped, and Japan 
has also increased her demands. 

Table Xo. 175. — Distribution of the trade in sandahvood a)nong importing 

countries in Wlo-ld. 


Destinations. 


Percentage. 


Germany 

United Kingdom 

United >States ot America 

PranLe 

Holland 

Ceylon 

E^ypt 

Japan 


4:3-4 

21-7 

15-5 

T'T 

3-1 

-4 

3S 


The major portion of the consignments of Mysore oil went exclu- 
sively to the United Kingdom but recently a good market has deve- 
loped in Japan whose imports rose from 1 gallon in 11)10-17 to 352 
in the following year and 4,231 in 1918-19. The di>tribution of the trade 
ill oil in 1918-19 is '>hewn in the next table. 


Table Xo. 170 .- — Exports of sanduJivood oil io 191S-19 shewing the ^hare 
of the principal red pie) its. 


Dc-ttiuition'-. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 


United Kinu<l*mi ...... 

10,151 

15.3.013 

Japan ........ 

4,231 

Ol.osts 

France . ...... 

374 

7,284 

Hongkong ....... 

87 

1,588 

Java ... .... 


100 

Egypt ........ 

48 1 

85U 

Au^tralia ....... 

23 i 

463 

Straits Settlements and Fedciated Maliy State? . 

u 

134 

OOier cuuntnes ...... 

^ ! 

46 

Total 

14.!»^5 

227,563 


Kveiy con-igniiient of sandalw(»od oil from the .Mysore Gove run iei)t 
factoihs :s cov«*iv<l by a certificate of quality from 5le-''r-. Siidborough 
aiid Wat-on of the Indian In^titiiti' of S(‘ience, Banealore, ensuring the 
shipment of only the highe-t grade of oil. 

There ar(‘ some iinjiorts, chietlv into Bombay, of Australian sandal- 
wood ifai^otnfs spH‘afas) and sandalwood from 
the Dutch East Indies Singapore for 

religious and ceremonial purposes. 
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Unit of sale and shipment. 


The units vary at the different West Coast ports. In Mangalore the 
wood is sold per candy of 5 cwts. and shipped 
in bags weighing 6 qrs., whereas in Calicut and 
Tellicherry sales are made per cwt. and shipment takes place in 
bundles of H to 2i cwts. The unit of sale of the oil in Mangalore is the 
seer of 24 tolas, shipment being made in copper pots of 3 Cjrs. each. In 
Madras and in Calcutta it is sold by tlie lb. and shipped in tins packed in 
cases varying in weight from 48 to 60 lbs. at the latter port and 100 lbs. 
at the former. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES. 


Myrobalans. 


Myrobalans, the commercial name inrhscriminately applied to the 

_ , _ . fruit of term n^nlia cjffhfila, tf / i/f i ntditf helericn 

Trade descriptions. i inn it i • i t i 

ana pnifUa nffiKs f}fihhra. which are widely 

distributed over India, are a valuable tannin^ accent. Considerable 

o c* 

difference exists in the percentage of tannin contained in the dried fruit. 
The best qualities are oval and pointed and solid in structure while the 
less valuable are round and spongy. On the English market there are 
five chief kinds recognised, called after the localities where thev are 
marketed: Bitfdies ship])ed from Bimlipatam in Madras, Raja] 7 ore:> 
and \ e}'ifpn'Jas from Bombay, J}ihhhdpore< from the CVntral Provinces, 
and Madras. On the Londfin market Madras Xo. J adude nats used 
to command the highest price, while tanners held different opinions 
as to the relative value of B})ahe< and J ahhaj pares which are 
abbreviated and referred to as B1 or J2, the ligure re])resenting 
the quality. 

The fruits are generally picked over for shi])ment and contracts 

Unit of sale and shipment. tlio of fair avora-e of soa-son. the 

unit ot ^al<‘ in Madias lieing the candv of 
500 lbs. and of jiacking tlie bag of 161 lbs. mgt. In (ddeutta the 
nuts are shi])ped in J- cwt. ])Ockets ami sales are made ])er bazaar 
maimd, while in Bombay the unit of sale is the candv of 25 Bombav 
maiinds and shipment is made in bags of 1 10, J (ts and 182 lbs. 

High freights should encourage iiuu'eased .diipments of crushed 
myrobalans. /.c., with the kernels removed, and 
myrobalan exti’act. 4'he concentrated extract 
containing 50 to 60 jier cent, tan is usmdly shi])])ed in s(4id blocks. 8hip- 
mentsof the extract in 10J8-10 from Calcutta aggregated 1.900 tons 
valued at 138.000. Idle extract is {)a(ik(Hl for .'^liipment in bags or cases 
weighing about one cwt. each. 

In the following table will be found tlie ipiantitv and value of 

last six 


Myrobalan extract. 


Exports. 


jiiyrobalans ex])orted during tlie 
vears. 
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Table No. 177. — Quantity] and value of myrohalans exported from 1913-li 

onwards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 






61,819 

379,626 

1914-15 . 






58,213 

350,450 

1915-16 . 






69,633 

470,157 

1916-17 . 






54,6S1 

41S,895 

1917-lS . 






40,778 

315,303 

lOlsUO . 






41,195 

328,936 


In Calcutta the season for shipment runs from December to June. 
The chief markets before the war were the United Kingdom, Germanv, 
the United States of America, Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary, 
though the exports to the United Kingdom were diminishing and those 
of the Central Powers and Belgium increasing. Of the total exported 
in 1913-11 32,652 tons went frozn Bombay, 23,560 from Bengal and 
5,667 from Madras. There is a large coast- wise trade in Western India 
chiefly from smaller ports such as Yengurla in the Ratnagiri district 
into Bombay itself. 


Indigo. 


Indigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to the 

. genus indiqojera^ especially i}idi(ioffra ar recta. 

History of cultivation. • , • ^ ‘ i i 1 1 n 

tincforia and sinnafrana, which yield the well 

known dark blue dye of commerce. Until 1907-08 indigo represented 
more than half the total value of dy(Mng and tanning materials exported. 
This percentage had fallen to one-fifth in 1913-14, Init had recovered its 
old position the following year. The historical record of indigo goes back 
almost to the beginning of the Christian era and the process of manu- 
facture is described bv many early travellers to India. Originally the 
industry in Western India was in Portuguese hands, but about 1778 the 
Ea-t India Company revived it in Bengal and gave it direct encourage- 
ment for the next twenty years, and when about 1837 the industry 
migrated to Tirhoot and tlie United Provinces, Iirdia recovered the 
foremost pla(*e among indigo ])roducing countries of tlie world from wliich 
s}i(‘ had been te!nporarily ousted by tlie Wi^st Indies. India's jiosition 
remained unassailed though there was cultivation also on a considerable 
scale in Java, until German laboratories, thanks to an accident, found 
themselves in 1897 at last in a position to produce indigo (which had 
actually beim synthesized neaT'ly thirty years earlier) on a commercial 
scale. The fati’: which had already overtaken the madder and lac dye 
industries thereupon threatened the factories of Bihar. A decline 
in the exports of natural indigo from India (and also in Java) began 
almost immediately, azid though at onetime it was hoped that the intro- 
duction of the Natal- Java plant (indiqojera arreefa) giving a higher 



yield of indigotin with improved methods of cultivation and extraction 
might stem the tide, this retrogression proceeded steadily until the 
declaration of hostilities in 1914 closed the markets of the world to the 
synthetic substitute. By 1910 the Java industry was dead, and in 
1913-14 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely more than a 
tenth of that in 1895-96. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among the 
Allies (except perhaps in Japan) became acute, 
and in India when the Calcutta indigo sales 
were resumed in December, prices were nearly four times as great as 
those realized in the previous March. The range of prices from the 
last pre-war season onwards is shewn in the table below. 


Table No. 178 . — Prices of vulujo in Calcutta from the last ^pre-war 

ijear o)nrards. 


Price per cwt. 

Months. 



1913-U. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917- In 


£ >. 

£ 


£ <?. 

£ 

£ ^ 

December 

17 ^ 

<■7 

> 

1 g s 

07 S 

30 0 

January 

17 s 

70 

s 

s 

07 S 

32 N 

February . 

17 s 

;o 

II 

(ig s 

e.2 s 

32 s 

March 

17 

(.7 

s 

(>5 0 

01 4 

32 s 


M ith this encniiragement to exporters and with the Indian dyers 

Area and production. s’'PPlies of aniline iin iea singly difficult 

t ) obtain, and then only at extravagant rates, 
the area under cultivation increased by over W) ])er cent, in 1915-16 
and again by another 1(HJ per cent, in the folhnving v»‘ar. But even 
thfn the total was less than lialf tlio hiuh water meik reached 
twenty years before, and the output was scarcely proportionatelv raised 
as the increase in cultivation was chiefly in Madras and the I'liited 
Provinces where. (Aving to the dye Ijpiixg manufactured in more pri- 
mitive fashion, the oiittiii'ii is li^uuuallv low'cr than in Bihar. Tin* 
dvr shortage in tlie United Kiimdom led to the leojjeuing of the 
Bsdische branch WT)rks at Elks>nieie Port for tlie manufacture of 
anidne and alizarine dyes, as soon as the secrets of manufacture 
bad lx.'eu le-discr^veied by UuL'lish cliemists. and when (ieriuaiu' in 
once more in a jxj.sitioii to expoit lito’ dy(‘ stubs frerdv, the competition 
of tlie syutheti(‘ substitute with uatuial iudigo will become even more 
acut-e tliau before. Tii IblT-bS theie was a tall in the acreage under the 
plant, ainl a marked fall iu price's, audini9bS-19 these elements of 
weakness became even more accentuated. The following talde shews 
tin* total area under indigo, tin* estimated pr<xluction and exjiorts in 
1891-1)5, 1890-97, 1897-9.S. 189<S-99. 19<d-05, 1912-13, and from 1912-13 
•unvards. 




Table No. 179. — Area^ yield and exports of indigo from 1894-95 omiards. 


Year. 


1894-95 

1896- 07 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 
1904-05 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 16 


Area. 


Acres. 

1,688,042 

i,688,V,01 

1,3::9,099 

1.010,318 

476.900 

220,100 

172.600 
148,400 
353,100 
770,000 

710.600 
300,700 


Yield. 


Cwts. 

237,449 

168,673 

16<',812 

189,320 

58,900 

39.100 
26,800 
25,200 

55.100 
95,700 
88,300 

44.100 


Export. 


Cwts. 

166,308 

169,.323 

133.849 

135,187 

40.252 

11,857 

10,939 

17.142 

41,932 

34,230 

31,062 

32,707 


The area and production in the various provinces at the outbreak 
of war are given in the next table. 


Table No. 180 . — Area and yield of iiidigo in each province uccordit g to the 

forecast in 1914-15. 


Provinces. 

Area. ' 

Production. 


Acrc'^. 

Cwt^. 

Aladras ........ 

71.700 

13,600 

Bihar and ...... 

38.500 

5.50i_> 

Punjab ........ 

20,400 

3.400 

1 nitetl Provinces ...... 

12,300 

1,500 

Bombay and 8ind (including Native »States) 

4.200 

600 

Bengal ........ 

1,300 

200 

Total 

148,400 

25,200 


j 


It will ])e seen that the largest area was in ^Madras wliere (as in the 
Punjal) and the United Provinces) it is for tlie most })art cultivated in 
small holdings and the inferior dye produced largely disai)pears in local 
consumption, though there has always been a definite market for the 
better grades particularly in the J.evant. There is also an appreciable 
])iit not detinit(‘ly ascertainable area nndtn indigo in Travancore where 
indiijnji'ra hoH/iracetnosa, for which a high indigotin yield is claimed^ has 
rt‘cently ht'en re-discovered. 

The r>ihar crop usually comes on the market in December and the 
ex})ort season completed before the end of the statistical vear, vliile tlie 
jMadi'as season for the h(*sf grades runs from Julv to Februarv. The 
tiade names for the two princijial vaihdics of indigo sold on the 
Calcutta maiket aie Bihar (ake (also known as Bengal and Tirlaiot) and 
(hidh a)al Benares, while the Madras indigo for which occasional 
ijUotations are made is known as karpah. 

The ])roviuc(‘ wliich contril)nt(‘d chieily to tlie foreign export trade 
before the war was Biliar where the dve is 
more systematically extracted and marketed 
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under European supervision. The bulk of the indigo produced in the 
factories of Bihar is in normal years exported and the Calcutta trade 
returns are a very fair gauye of the total production of that province. 
A\Tien in 1894-95 237,449 cn-ts. were produced from 1,688,042 acres, 
106.830 cwts. were exported from Calcutta and in the last pre-war 
year the all-India exports amounted to 10,939 cwts. when 8,752 cwts. 
came from the factories of Bihar. 

The following table shews the distribution of the export trade among 
the principal ports concerned. 

Table Xo. 181 . — of the po/is /a the €xpo/'t-^ of tfohfjo froiti 

1912-13 ovivarfh. 


Ports. 

1912-13. 

1913-U. 

1914-15. : 

j 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

l‘US-i9. 


Cwt<. 

CVt?. 

( wts. 

C^vts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwt^. 

Calcutta 

9,220 

S.To2 

0.807 

13.137 

13,614 

18.51M 

18,040 

^laclras 

2.ori.5 

i.Ts: 

5,393 

26,171 

12,28' 1 

3.411 

10,246 

Bombay 

320 

173 

1,420 

2,565 

sao2 

8.! 122 

4,281 

Total 

ll,So7 

10,930 

17,142 

41,932 

34,230 

31,062 

' 32.707 

The feature (d the 

export 

trade in 

1915-16 

was the heavy 

shipment 


fiom Madras, greatly in excess of those from Bihar, which went 
chieflv to the United Kingdom but also to Egy]>t, Persia and the 
United States of America. 

Chijia and Japan have always been by far the largest markets for 
svnthetic indiuo. their combined consumption in 1913 (on a basis of 20 
per cent. ])ast(‘) beine 27,000 tons out of an estimated (exportable surplus 
from (dermanv of 47J10O tons. In the same year the United Kingdom, 
Biirish Po^s(‘ssions and the United States tog<‘tli(*r took little more than 
6.000 tons. Into these Par Eastern markets India scaicely jxmetrated 
in lier hevdav, owinu to the competitioji of ]>rjniili\e indigenous manu- 
facture, and slnnved little sign of cajJurina tlnun in tlie more favourable 
Conditions created during the war, although tln^ nesnscitation of the 
Indian industry should depend largely upon its suce(‘ssful exploitation of 
the China and Japan trade. 

In 191S ])v an Act of the Impcnial Legislatuie, an indigo cess has 

been imf)osed at th<‘ rat<* of one ruix*** per 
Indigo cess. i i / r n 1 ‘ \ 11 

bazaar maund (of 82-y lbs. avoirdupois) on all 

Indian indieo (‘Xported, the procetxls of tln^ duty to bo oxpend(‘(l by 
tlie Gov(U‘nnumt of Iialia for seieiitihe res(*areli woik in conn<‘ction 
with the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. A corresponding 
cess has been imjiosed on all exports from Travaiicore to ports 
outside British India or to Aden. Investigations an* now being 
conducted at the Piisa Researeli Iristitut(' bv the Indigo Research 
Chemist to the (h>v(‘rnment of India and the expenses of the London 
Indigo ("‘ommittee will also, it }< anticipated, in future be met from 
the proceeds of this cess. 
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Production. 


Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees /. o. h. or pounds 
c. i, /. sterling per IB for London, the unit in 
^^Unit of sale and ship- bazaar being the factory maund of 

74|lbs. The paste is shipped in cases con- 
taining 4 or 4i maunds each. 

The unit of sale in Madras is the maund of 25 lbs., but the unit of 
shipment varies according to destination. Egypt requires cases 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. nett. Japan 150 lb<. gro^^, while indigo 
to Europe goes in cases weighing 250 to 300 lb<. nett. 

Turmeric. 

Turmeric is derived from curcuma lovga which is extensively 
cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, 
which are edible, and also yield a valuable dye. 
The total area under the crop was estimated some years ago to be at 
least 100,000 acres,* but this is probably very much under the inark. 
In 1902-03 the exports from India amounted to 126.000 cvrts. valued at 
£66.606, but are generally rather k)wer. Xext to Formosan turmeric, 
the Indian product commands the best prices. In pre-war days quota- 
tions on the European market fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 
shillings per cwt. The turmeric known in the European trade as 
CoJiin is grown at or near Alwaye in the Travancore State. Other 
varieties with special quotations are known as daisce. MasuVpatnnK 
Madras and Gopaljvir, while on the Calcutta market there are two 
descriptions. Pahua and couufrjf. of which the former commands better 
prices. The root is marketed as fiugers or bulbs, the former ])eiug 
sii[)erior in quality to the latter. Five per cent, bulbs may be included 
in a shipment of finuers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to four thousand lbs. of dried and cured rhizomes, and the Madras 
Presidency alone is estiinated to [)roduce a hundred tliousand tons. 

The bulk of the trade went to Germany. France. Ceylon, the 
United Kingdom and Russia, tlie j'^orts ])arti- 
cipating in the foreign traffic beimx Bombay, 
Madras. Tuticorin, Cochin. Calcutta and Rangoon. In the following 
table are shewn the quantities exported in 1913-14 and the ports 
from which they are shi])ped. 

Table No. 182. — Exports of turmeric in 1013-14 u'ith tlic share of the 

principal ports. 


Exports. 


Port'^. 


Quantities. 


Valur 


Bombay 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Tiitic .nil 

Cr.chm 

Ran<f<jon 


Total 


(A\t-. 

2o,s:,o 

0,ost3 
7,00;J 
2,7- a 

U 7,027 


£ 

44,001 

10^02 

10 . 41.7 

7.700 

0.047 

1.2^2 


Impel iai Cbizettecr. Indian Empire, Vd. Ill, p. Isp, 
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87,170 



There was a decline in exports in subsequent years, only 64,000 
and 67.000 cwts. being shipped in 1914-15 and 1915-16. though a revival 
Wcis experienced in the following year when over 103,000 cwts. left the 
country valued at £105,000. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 the quantities 
were 77.000 and 79.500 cwts. respectively. 

Shipment is made in bags containing IJ cwt. nett from Cochin, 14 
cvrt. from Madras, 4 cwt. from Calcutta and 
Unit of sale and ship- ;^3 ewts. from Bombay. The unit of 

sale ill Madras is the candy of 500 lbs. and on 
the West Coa^t the candy of 600 lbs. In Bombay it is the candy of 21 
Bombay inaimds and in Calcutta the bazaar maund. 


Cutch. 


Cutch or I'hair is derived from (icacia cateclin which is found in the 
M extern Himalayas and in Burma, The tree is felled and the heart 
wood cut into little chips and boiled in a cauldron until the fluid 
attains the consistency of syrup when it is taken off and cooled. A 
ton of wood is said to yield 250 to 300 lbs. of cutch. As the trade is 
largely in the hands of small manufacturers and dealers no 
trustworthy returns are available regarding the output. In 1895-96 
the total exports to foreign countries were 183.729 cwts. valued at 
£246,407. but since then the traffic has considerably declined. In 
a normal year Burma contributes a preponderating share of the 
whole, in which piovince a royalty is levied on exports at the rate of 
Ks. I ])er 100 vi^s of 36)0 lbs. The bulk of the consigiimejits are 
u.sually made to the United Kiiigdom. other customers being 
France, Cermany and Holland. The ex2)orts from 1913-11 onwards 


are shewn in the table below. 

Tafiiuu Ac. 183.— u/c/ rf/Jue,^ oj 

exports oj rz/ 

tell* 1913-14 

Year. 1 

Quantities. 

\ii\ue. 


Cv ts. 

£ 

1013-14 

.■)S,sr)0 

02,102 

1914-10 

02,041 

(iO.S44 

1015-10 

145,511 

101,333 

1010-17 

00,205 

70,004 

1017-lS 

42.135 

44,751 

lOlS-10 

1 

5% 125 

77,180 


TIh" chief p<'>rt> of (‘X])oi't aic Bang^jion and Calcutta with tlie ])er- 

Unit oJ sale and ship- of 05 luul f iv^pectively. In 

' alcutt<i ])riccs arc quoted jxn* ])azaar maund 
ajid shij)]ne}it is made iji cases of one cwt. 
gross or Sllbs. }ictt. J]i Jiaiigoon the unit of .sale is the cwt. and 
^liipmcnt takes ■f)lacc in cases Wf'ighing 50 to 121 lbs. nett. 


^ Tnclubivt! of small quantities of Liaiubier for which no separate statistics are avail- 
able. 


Divi-Divi. 


Tlie divi-divi {ccesalpinia coriaria), is a tree introduced into India 

Occurrence from South America about 80 years ago, the 

pods ot which have a very high tanning 
content. The tree having become acclimatised in Southern India 
and parts of the Bombay Presidency, there was at one time consi- 
derable trade in these pods chiefly for internal consumption 
but this has latterly languished owing to falling prices. Foreign 
exports from the Madras Presidency are shewn in the following 
table. 


Table No. 184. — Qncnttities and valves of ej'ports of divi-divi from the 
Madras Presidency ivitli the share of the principal recipients. 



loi.nir 

1014-15 

1015-10 

1010-17 

1017-18 

Countries. 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

Q'!-'"- ' Value 
tlt\ 

Valur 
tity ' ^ - 

V;- 'Olue 


Cwt-^. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 



C iiitfd 

4, UJ 

1,501 

4,245 

1.578 

5 550 2 80 ) 

4.014 2 1^0 

1 U08 455 

Trance 


i.ifij 




302 523 


(uTuiauy , 


1 5 J8 ' 

2,Ui?0 

818 




BriLnum 

j :2i;s 


1.730 

578 

1 



Xatnc Statt> 

in Arabia 

! 

1 

lUO 

1 i 

54 

1 




Exports ill 1918-19 amounted to 3.211 cwts. valued at £1.859 and 
the entire quantity was taken by the United Kingdom. 

The chief ports of ex])ert from Southern India are (bcanada and 
Madras. The unit of sale in the former })ort is the bag of 1(34 llis. and in 
the latter the candy of 500 lbs. Shipment is made from Cocanada in 
bags of 82 to 92 lbs. nett and from Madras in bags of 100 lbs. 

As in the case of myrobalans there is an increased demand for divi- 
divi extract from tanners in tlie United Kingdom in preference to 
unshelled nuts. 


RAW HEMP. 


The term hem]) is used to dtmote the tibre of at least three important 

. _ varicti('s of ]dants. namelv, cainvdns satira. 

Trade varieties. • z , . ) • • i i 

ayav(‘ ,'^h^alana and (rofah/na jvncca winch 

occur in India. ])ut so f<ir as luu’ export trade is conceriUMl it is the last 

named kjiown iiemaallv as sann hem]) vliich ra]d<s first in im])ortan(‘e, 

wliile tlu^ a<}avc sisalana, commer(dally knovn as sisal conies next. 

Tiu‘ tibre of hlblscv^ cannahinv<. or Dcccan henq) i^ bettei* known ])erha})s 

as Bhnh pafam jvfc from tln^ ])ort from wliuOi it is ])rincipallv exported, 

and as it actually com])ett‘S in cautain classt's of manufactures, 

heavy C's. with the products of Bengal mills, it is classified statistically 
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with corchorus and has been dealt with already. Xo official forecasts of 
the hemp crops are published but in 1917 the Director of Statistics 
instituted a special inquiry to ascertain the area and estimated produc- 
tion in 1916-17j the results of which are tabulated below. 


Table Xo. 185. — Area and estim 

ated yield of hemp 

in 1916-17. 

Pro vine es 



Area. 

Yield. 




A( res. 

Cwts. 

Madras ..... 



197,000 

1.230,680 

Bombay and Sind . 



loO.OOO 

997,097 

Central Provinces and Berar* 



101.100 

1,004,648 

United Provinces 



176.000 

947,475 

Bengal ..... 



32.300 

189,372 

Punjab ..... 



49.200 

181.078 

Bihar and Oris'-a 



15.200 

63.900 

Burma ..... 




1,467 

Xorth-West Frontier Province . 



700 

1,310 

Delhi 



50t) 

1.5S6 


Total 


7S5.300 

4.678,679 


Xo estimate of average yield being available, the outturn has been calculated at 
the rate for Eombav. 


The true hemp cmihahis >x/fuv7. though s]Jokcn of commonly as 

. Indian lic/nin is tjrobahlv not indigenous to 

Area and production. t t t t i i i i 

India, hut once introduced lias been extensively 

cultivated, not so much for the fibre it yields as for the narcotic in 

the form of either Idunuj, cliartfs or derivable from it. As a 

source of hem]i fibre it is now grown in two eliief localities — (1) 

the XorthAVest Himalaya, including riarhwal, Kumaoii, Nepal. Simla,. 

Kangra and Kashmir, and to a much smaller extent, (2) in Sind. 

Botanical and historical evidence, on the other hand, points to crota- 
Inria jancea being indigenous to India and at a time when the value 
of jute as a fibre had not been comimu’cially recoguisrd, it received the 
early att(‘ntion of tlu^. East India Company who ])rociir(Hl tlndr siijiplies 
from Salsette near Bombay and nuub^ attempts to introduce it into 
England as a substitute for Biissiaii hem]). Tt is now widelv grown 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces and tlie Enited Ibovinces. Of the 
200, (MX) a(‘rcs d(‘\a)ted annually to the croj) iii Southern India, the 
chief districts ])roducing the fibre aie the (bjdavari, Kistna and 
Tinnevelly districts of the .Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad State, 
but it is grown for cattle fodder as well jis for fibre. Throughout 
India it is grown as a khnrif cro]), be., sovn about the commencement 
of the rains and cut at the cinl of Se])tombcr fn beginning id October. 
The fibre is obtained by retting tlu‘ stems in water, liruising with 
stones, and n^-soaking until the fibre strips off easily. The average 
yield of fi])re ranges from oOO to 800 lbs. ])er acre and it has been 
calculate, d that the ]>ercentage of fibre to dry stem is about 8. The 
sann hemp exported from Calcutta is classified for trade purposes 
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as (1) Benares, (2) Green or Itaifjarh. and (3) Bengal, the bulk of the 
shipments being made between October and May. The pre-war ship- 
ments of Benares san)t hemp averaged about S5.U00 bales of 350 lbs. 
each. The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about 80,000 
pressed bales of 3^ cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions being 
Pilihhit [United Provinces), Central Provinces (including Itarsi [Seo^n) 
and J ubbn.lpore), Devgad and Gidbarga, All descriptions are hackled 
or combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
ton: — the latter term being apj^lied to the short ends of the hemp which 
are put to special uses in certain trades such as shipbuilding. The 
chief grades shipped from Madras ports arranged in order of relative 
importance are — (1) Cocanada, (2) Gopalpur, (3) Warangal, and 
(4) Upper Godavary. Except in the case of Gopalpurs the colour is 
generally uniform, but shorts and tow are graded separately. 

Sann hemp is a fibre of the same class as flax and much superior 
in durability to jute, and if flax spinning machinery be introduced, there 
IS reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser materials, 
such as hose pipes, belting and canvas for which the country has hitherto 
depended on imported flax manufactures might be commercially success- 
ful. Hitherto all the exports of sann hemp have been in the form of 
raw fibre. 

Sisal hemp is obtained from the spiny leaves of agave sisalana, 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India, particularly 
on railway lines. The ex])loitation of the plant on a commercial scale 
has been attempted in Sylhet, Tirhoot, Bombay, and Southern India, 
but ]n’obably because the right species was not cultivated, these efforts 
have gtmerally ])roved unsuccessful. In the Mysore State where there is 
land suitable for its cultivation, experiments are now being made with 
the true henrqncn heiu]) of Yucatan [agave rigid a ear. sis(dan(() and ryots 
encouraged to grow it, but it is too tairh' to say whether it will be the 
beginning of a new chapter in the history of hemp cultivation in India. 

The bulk of tlu^ shi])ments of raw hemp 
liave hitlu^rto coitsisted of sao^ hemp. 

The following table illustrates the steadv rise of ])rici‘s during the 
war. In IT-ItS the shrinkage in the volume of shipments was parti- 
cularly marked in the case of Calcutta, but there wa- a sliuht improve- 
mem in the followin • year with a remarkahle advance in values. 


Taulu No. 18h. — Qn/Uffllies (ual ^'ajaes oj hemp exported from PJlo-14 

on }ra I'd s. 



^Var. 



. (Quantity. 

V.ihic. 





1 Cwt-'. 

e 

11U3-U . 




. I 71 pars 

us2.:U9 

mLM.5 . 




07O/J27 

UC*2,SS!» 





. (ios, 1^(17 


louan . 


, 


7(U,U)(j 

1,07 1,124 

mi7-is . 




. 1 :i(M),7iu 

520, ()t >2 

131S-19 • 

• 

• 

• 

. i isOAia 

1 

llTs,c.41 
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Til th<‘ (listribut inn tiU‘ province's was as follows: 

iJrn^al I'Jb.lbl) c^\ts., lloinLav cwts. and Madras 57,289 cwts. 

^ lid in 19IS-19: iaaiLial 2bS.5!)7 (•wt>.. TTnin])ay 174.812 (*wt^. an<l 

Madr.i'> bioll cwts. 44io Tnitcd Kingdom has always lieen the ]a’inci- 
j)al iiidiMilnal ci>tf)ineT‘ f<>i' ,^a/o/ hem[). I>ut in ])ie-war days the (’niiti- 
iuad ahM)rit(‘d morn. Frnmiunut anvai'j the other countries which 

b irtinipat<‘d in tin' tnidie in !91s-il) were' tlie Tiiite'd States of Anieiica 
with :)5.0I)0 (wvts. and i\orw'a\' with Il.bOO cwts. 

4’\ni.{: No. \^1 Di^f rihudof) <>j the ttdiJr houp (UiioiKj pri)H‘ip(d 
nn ])i>t l( inj cnH h! O) lUlo-l! (HhI t)f 191S-VJ. 




(yi.uitii y. 1 

Value. 

(^iiauti' V. 

Value 




i 

( 'w 

£ 

\ 'iiiU *1 KinLi<l<'tu 


2117.444 

2!)4a;!)4 

3S4,:)a2 

8oo.:ih9 

b'-lnutn 


i 111.221 

12'). nun 



Ini\ 



!)7.7S!) 

] .004 

IMt 

I'l.jni I- . 


i;n,LU2 

( , 1 .nu( i 

:)4.m2, 

r)'),.s7i 

( .('■ tn m\ 



1)!). tils 



i -ff .•( (> ' 


T.ssT 

n,s7n J 

3.7,7 i 

:k 137 

1 >- iifn.itk 


7.1)2,!) 

♦ ),S< Mi 

a.nuo 

^,717 

< >f I'l-r ' ( >i'nt Uf 


i7.ta 

m.n.v; ^ 

eu, 7 (jo 

96,231 


44n‘ niK'-^tinn of adiiltf'iiit ;on wa,- talve-n uj> b\' the J^ondon Ileni]) 

A^^nriatnei 111 191.') with the ( ioverniiKMit <d 

Hackling and combing. , , . . • . i • i j.i 4- 

Indi.i who |!(>int<‘<i nut in their rcplv that 

<hnuld upon unttiiiu the eh'an aiticle and Ix' ])re])are(l to 

pa\' hiuhni* pin hn- it. Ill 191b the (jur>tinu was raised auain bv the 
Ihurd of dh'aih' who suLTittwtod to tho India ( Mlicr tliat aradiny iniaht be 
e.)o.nolh‘d I)V h'yi -hi; loiL. TIi's tlm ( iovcrninont of India jiointed out 
would b.‘ a tnattor of roinidi'niblo ditheuiltv a^ so inanv different 
u' olmu'^ ato n ‘enyiii 'd in iIli' liidain ti'ade. The ])ri vattMuarks of 
t\\r bi;ua*’r '^!lIp])^'n*^ CmIii v w itli tliein <i ^ulUeTuil aiiarantee of consis- 
tout Ltr<idinn to satnl\' mo'^t buyers, and liaeldiny or coinbiug as 
pi-.M‘ti>od [)art leuhii l\' at llonibay grts rid ot tin. dust and dirt due to 
1 ‘otting 111 di]’t\' watoiu riifoitunuteJv no suitable niachiuerv has yet 
bi'oii devi>(jd ainl tin* tibro lui'^ <ill to 1 m‘ hand luickled. but the higher 
pnoos eoniinandod for (*ouib<'d hoiu]) ha\e given a considerable impetus 
to this troatinent. 

hTom Mtidras ])orts sliipment is usuallv made in stea in- jtressed bales 
of 9)0 lbs. eaeli. lashed with rope, and the 500 
Ih. candy is the recognised unit of sale. Sixty 
per cent, of the South Indian exjmrts before the ^var w'cnt from 
('ocanada and 22 ])er cent, from lto])al]U;r. In Bonibav it is sold per 
candy of 25 Bombay niaunds and shipped in liales weighing from 336 
to 592 lbs. The unit of s<ih* a> w'ell ns of sliipment in (Adciitta is 
the ])ale of [on lbs. though the bale ot 35o or 375 lbs. is also recognised, 
hhiotations for export are Lienerally per ton, c.if. 
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Uuit oi sale and shipment. 




There luive al\\a\'S heeii eoiisuh-ra])l(' ii)i|M)rts of raw hemp into 
Imlia, ehietiy of Manilla Iieiiq) from tlie 
Imports. pint's. Thta^i are two inills in ('ahuitta wliieh 

Mi, ike rope .ind hiir onlv one of llirs'^ utiliz(\s tlie iin])oit(‘(l iihie. 

In the iin])orts a])]'i'oxiinate(l in value to UkOOO and durinj^ the 

prist Hvt‘ v(‘ars the averaire has i)t‘eii in this juayfliliourhood, tlioiiydi in 
kJlS-lh it rose to nearlv In addition, tluu’e lia ve also ])een 

<'onsiderabIe imports of nianiif<u*tur(*d liemp, chiefly canvas and lieinp 
rope from the United Kin^nlom and the >Straits Settlements. 


MINERAL OILS. 


The ])roduetion of petroleum in India iticreased from JlSl millioji 
gallons in JbbI to :177] million iralions in Ihld, 
Production. ehielly to the yn-eatei“ pi'oiluct ivity of tlie 

vauiitt held in Ihinmi. vliich contrdiuted 200 million gallons to 
tins total. With an enormous Indian market adjaiauit, in wliicli the 
Use of kaa'osein* for domestic consumption in sU]aa'session of vogetalilo 
oil illuminants lias laam <issi(luousiv cx])loit<‘d hv comjieting intiTcsts. 
tht‘ export trade lias always hern comparativebr small ; and as the 
Indian demand now exci'cds rlie Ihu’uia suoplv, the volume cd foreign 
im]>orts has increased consideralily in the hmt ten vears. tliouah the 
better idas^ Amerieaii ea->e oil eould not be sold at a price which 
the bulk of Indian coii.>inm*r^ are vrilliiia to pav. 

In ]010-11 the ex])orts scarcely exceeded 2^ million gallons, but 
they rose in tlu^ following year to nearly lo and 
xjxports. agaia gated in Ibl-'J-l 1 22 miihon gallons valued 

at £l 12.UtjO as conpiared with the ciMstiug trade of Jib imllmu gallons 
valued at £2.810.t)00. Tlie foreiun trade in iact consisted largelv of 
benzine, though oil fuel for tlie 2savv and lubricating oil wliich. juior to 
1st April T.JJ 1. were also included in the &anie st<itistical head helfied to 
sweU the total. There were after lb 10- 11 practically no foreign 
shiptnents of keroseina In Ibll-lo over 20 miihon gallons of benz'ne, 
benzol, petro' aiiel other motor .s]>irit were exjiorttal to the United 
Kiiigelom and the shi[)ments in the following year (all to the United 
Kingdevni) exi'ceded htbO.OOO in value. The exports, foreign and coast- 
wise, other than from Burma are negligible. ^lilitarv requirements, 
chiefly of [letrol, in Mesopotamia have been largely met by re-export 
from Bombay to Persian Uulf ports and therefore do not figiire in 
tlie statistics of foreign ex])orts from Burma, though since lbl7 there 
have been not inconsiderable direct shipments to Egypt from Kangoon. 
In the following table the distribution of the trade in 1913-lT and in 
lb 18- lb is contrasted. The (juantities and values of the export in the 
intervening vears were 23,199,725 gallons in 1914-15, 28.138.583 
gallons in 1915-16 and 24.963,888 gallons in 1916-17 valued at £170,157, 
£182,866 and £168,205 respectively. In 1917-18 exports amounted to 
19,343,000 gallons valued at £126,556. 
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Table No. 188 . — Distnbutim of the trade ni mnicial oils contrasted 
in 1913~n and 1918^19. 


1 

19i3-U. 


1918 

19. 

Countries, 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value, 

1 

Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kin^rdom . . . ! 

lo,2SS.040 

03JJ14 

6,348,544 

43,82.3 

Holland 

3,000,063 

U),l07 

4,451,711 

27,82:4 

United States of America 

2,30S,700 

IS.3.74 



Oermanv . . . . i 

032..3SO 

3,773 



Australia . . . . ' 

ro.osr 

,507 



C’eylon . . . . ; 

30.044 

l.Coo j 

*90,573 

6.068 

Sti’aits Settlements . . 1 

33,400 

1,143 

49,560 

3,007 

Total 

32,3OrS,7o0 

143,733 

i 

24,844,770 

230,092 


The exports to the United States of America in 1913-14 consisted 
entirely of fuel and lubricating oil to the Pacific C oast. There were no 
shipments of kerosene to any foreii^n destination. In 1918-19 the 
volume of exports, both foreign and coastwise, broke all previous records. 
There were increased foreign exports of fjctrok France and Italy bein,a 
large recipients, and reduced shipjuents coastwise. Over 4 million galloius 
went to Fleypt ' for orders.' 

The unit of sale in Tiurma of fuel nil is the ton of 2.240 lbs. and of 
other oils the gallon. 

An excise duty of H annas (Gr/.) a aallcm was im[>ose<I by legislation 
in 1917 upon all motor spirit produced in. Iialia aiid Purina, ami a 
corresponding duty of the same amount upon foreign imports. 

FISH OIL. 

Until the i\Iadras J)(U)artm<‘nt of Fisheries inter('sted itself in the 
Production inattfu. the Irage (piantities of sardines (I'fnpea 

Jotirjv rp^) constanlh' shoaling on the ]\lalabar 
Coast were convcT'tfal into manure ]>v tin* wasteiul and olhmsive 
nmtliod of siui'-drying on the optar ])eacii as thes' cojitain too nnich oil 
to Ire curc'd Jor edible ])U! poses. In 1909 tlie hhslieries department 
introduced a new and simple jaocess for tln‘ (cxti’action of tin' oik the 
fish iHung l>oiled in f)j)(‘n i]'o]i vats, ajid tlie r(*s(iltant mass baggtsl 
ajid put into a hand serew pr(*ss. The residue kjiowu as ‘ lish guano 
makf*s an exc-ellent feitiliser. wliich is slii])])(>d larg^'lv to Cevlon though 
there is a market for this calce also in tln^ ]4aiitijig districts of Pouth 
Ijidia ; \‘ciiile tlie oil is in fl(>mau(l foj pile })atchijig, candh* andsoap 
making and for paints. Kv<a\ teii t-on> of saidiiies tnaited should yield 
14 tons of lish oil and f on- of di fi^h gmuio. pi the last ten vears 
iipwanls of 2dO small lactoi’ies liave beefi erected along the coast feu* 
tnaiting sardines in tins maiinci’. I]i the better ef[uip])(‘d faetoj’ies st(‘aiu 
heating is (nnjhoy^al and a clear yellow oil with a high steaiiiie c(»iitent 
is obtained. Over open fij'es the oil yielded is very dark in colour. 
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Table Xo. 189. — Exports of fish oil and fish goffnw from the West Coad 
of th' Madras P reside tK-jj from 1910-11 oa wards. 



' Fisll OIL 

Fish Glaxo. 

Year. 

C^uaiititv. Value. 

Quantity, Value. 




onions. 

£ 

Tons. ; 

£ 

nno-ii 


. . 72.SSO 

3,50s 

i isS : 

910 

101M2 


120.321 

5,171 

267 : 

1,191 

1012-13 


. . 99,980 

3,118 

1,872 ' 

10,328 

1913-U 


367.3S2 

14.939 

4,726 

26,919 

1914-15 


220.S39 

7.952 

102 

517 

1915-16 


29,053 

, 1,‘03 

284 

2,294 

1916-17 


10,444 

425 

1,018 

S,902 

1917-lS 


27,9S0 

1,2';2 

1 961 

9>,115 

1918-19 

• 

124,142 

9,577 

7,328 

29,028 

The fall in 

exports in 1912-13 and 

in the ye i 

rs 1915-16 

to 1917-18 

vas due to the 

scarcitv of sardines. 

Cochin and 

Calicut are 

the chief 


ports of export. The principal destinations of the oil exported are 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon and to a smaller extent the Persian 
Gulf ports, though previous to the war, Germany and Belgium absorbed 
considerable quantities. 

The unit of sale of the oil on the West Coast is the ton or the maund 
of '2S lbs., shipment being made in tins of 35 lbs. or casks weighing 3^ 
and 6§ cwts. 


LEMON GRASS OIL. 

The extraction of the essential oil contained in lemon grass 
^ (cmnbopoqon flex nos us) is an indust rv of con- 

siderable promise in Southern India as the oil 
which contains a large percentage of citr<d is utilized largely in the manu- 
facture of soaps and artificial scents. Cultivation may be described as a 
monopoly of the West Coast of the Madras Presidency, the main pro- 
ducing areas being the Xative vStates of Travancore and Cochin and the 
southern part of the Malabar Disti’ict. Lemon grass is both wild and 
cultivated. The hill sides on wliieh it ilourishes are lired in January. 
The first crop is ready to be harvested in July and the season for 
distillation extends to October, furnaci's and stills being set U]) in the 
neighbourhood of the ])lautations. The method of distillation is 
generally crude, and the resultant oil highly coloured aiid so adulterated 
that the citral content seldom exceeds 50 per cent, as conqnired with 
83 ])er cent, iji the ]mre article. The trade vlii(*h was inconsiderable 
until the beginning of the pres^ait century rma'Wml a great impetus 
about PMKI-OJ, but the temptation of high prices eiu'ouraged crude 
iiK'thods of distillation ami subsiapient adulttu'ation, and when the 
demand in Fairojie was (lis('ov(U‘(Ml to be untapial to the ab.sorpJion of 
tluMjiiantity which Travancore and Malabar were ])repared to export, 
a fall in [irices which followed made distillation scarcely profitable. 
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Tlit-re was some revival s^ain l^efoie the war both inju-ices and in the 
voliuue of the trade, an'l private ehorts Mi])i>lemented by those of the 
Travancore Darbar to obtain a better rjiiality of oil have proved that 
there is a steady and increasing demand in Europe and America for 
the ]>urer product which is yielded by redistillation. Travancore oil 
used in pre-war times t > be shipped either from Alleppey or Cochin, but 
no eeport statistics are available for the former port. The quantities 
that went forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, from 
-i onwards, are shetvn in the following table. 


Table Xo. 190. — Qna tditff artO vnhif of leino)* (jrci^^s oil ej 'ported iroot 

' 1913-14 otnrnrd-. 






Year. 


Quantity. 

Value, 

1913-14 






Gallon 

. . 47,S22 

£ 

G7.955 

lOU-l.j 






27,796 

37,914 

19LV10 






. . 31,7 (HJ 

30,102 

1916-17 






34,99.3 

32.044 

1917-lS 






. . 2 7. 00 a 

26.944 

ims-m 






17.04n 1 

- 22.181 


The ])rincipal pre-war destinations weie Fiance, which accf unted f'»r 
more thaii 50 per cent, of tlie total. Cerjiiany, the Ihiited Kingdom and 
the United States, and the war has not made aiiy mateihil aiteratio]i in 
the distribution of the trade exee]>t that (teriiLany has ])ee]i eliminated 
and a new maiket apparently found in Switzerland. 

The unit of sale on the West Coast i< a dozen ]>ottIes of 22 oz. 
each, the unit in Madras beijig the lb. Shi])me]it is usually made in 
cases containing a dozen buttles, or in diums (‘ontaiiiing the equivalent 
of 20. 23, 45 or GO dozen liottles. 


MANURES. 


The Indian cultivator i- gfaier.dh' too ]!Oor anil liis holding loo small 
to make extensive manuibig ])]oiit<ib]r. ( deeii manniiim i^- coniinonand 
the Ix-nefits to the soil frr>ni tlie eulti^'^) tioii of nitioueTioiis plains i> not 
unreeoLinised . hut rhied ernv dniiL v.lii<'h is the < omiuone,^! manure avail- 
able is too commonly ]i?‘efeTi'efl a^^ fuel for donu'^tie jauposi^^. The 
chief internal dfunaiid for nianuj'(‘v i> rherefui’r fiom tlu' tea and eoffee 
pluiil ing industries for w hoiu. in oddit ion U) tin* '-npplies avadable in 
the eounfry, ov(‘r .'*^. <>()() lon^^ of aitilieial and mineral manures wore 
inij'Oi ted in ] 91 3-1 1. 


(if tlie aidmal nLaniiie- piodnca'il in India 


Fish manures. 


fnaii lisii ami hon<‘>, 
on tlie Malabai ( ‘oa^t 


. the pi ineipal are derived, 
d'he hsli maniiie indust rv 
Inis alread\' beim not iced 


The total (‘X]Jorts from India of fi'^h maniiie (ii'eliiding an ineonsideiabh; 


* 1 i>, iHic, 

20s 


quantity of miano derivod from the e:ccrement of lards an<l ^)at'^) are 
sheT\'n in the table below. 

Table No. 191. — QfKtvtihj ra r] rahfp of y/iom’rp aitd (jfi'oto 

p.rporfp*'! fro)>> lUlo-11, 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 





Tons. 

£ 

1913-U . 




16,2S4 ; 

64,044 

1914-15 . 



« • • 

6,724 

2S.975 

1915-16 . 




5.100 

27.054 

1916-17 . 




12,745 

78.347 

1917-18 . 




12,747 

103.399 

1918-19 . 

• • • 



ls,ls5 

143.415 


More than half of the total is (*ontributed by ?dadras, Biuana beine the 
most important of the remainder. Siiipments were mainly directed 
to t'eylon and the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale in Madras is tlie cwt.. the ton (U’ the candy of GOO lbs* 
aiid shipment is made in baas of or one cwt. or of 21 ([rs. In Bniina 
sales are based on a hundred viss of Olio l])s. and the manure is shi[)ped 
in baizs of 2<S0 l]>s. nett. 

There was a considerable demand foi’ crnslied Ix^nes in France and 
l^elyinm for the luannfactnre of bone-black, 
one manure. Botic meal was also exported in 

pre-war da vs to HambnrL:. while a coarser qn.ility went to Liverpool 
and Hull for the mannfaeture of snper])liosp hates. The war which cut 
off India from exrtu'iial supplies lias encouraged the internal demand. 
Jn 1917 there were 13 bone crushin,L: mills in existence iu British India 
worked ]>v meclnuiical po\v(‘r. f mr in Bomba v, five in Bengal, two in 
Madras and one each in Burma and the ruited l^roviuces. 

The following; table (whi(di does not }K)W('ver distinguish crushed 
bones from meal) shews how the trade has been distribiited duiina the 
last six y(‘ars. 

TaI5LE No. 192 — o/ ( <>1 honrs one’ huin 

jfOfii Z/’c/// /.q /'>-/-/ o>oru/Y/s. 




Year. 




(Jua ntity. 

1 Valu.u 







Ton^. 








105,113 

522.233 

1014-15 , 






(.3.075 

310.553, 

1015-16 . 






7)( t(>3( ) 

23,5,5S3 

iom.i7 . 






12,012 

216.277 

1017-lS . 






2LM2 

100.3.SI 

lois-lo . 






16,734 

84,409 



The provincial distribution of the trade in the last pre-war year was 
as follows : — BeiiLial 43.337 tons. Sind :2o.bnG. Bombay ^o.Sbi. Madras 
i). li!5and Burma l.GSl tons, the chief destinations beiiur Beiuiuni. 
Fiuiwe. Lnite<l Kingdom. Japan and (Termauv. In 1918-19 the 
I'ulh of the shipinents went to Be\ Ion for the tea and rubber plantations, 
tli^^ balance beiiii^ distributed betwee]i Japa?i and tlie I nited States. 

The unit of sale in Talcutta. Bombay and Madras is the toil of 2.240 
lbs. thoimh Karachi sells on tlie standani 
Unit of sale and ship- jiiaun;!. In the ease of bone ineal prices are 
(|Uoted per mesh of 4". and i'\ In the 

case of crushed bones the raime is from to mesh. Shi])ment 
is etfeeted from Bondfav iit bae^ of IGS lbs, aTid froin Karachi in ba, 2 S 
weiahiim IGS. 2o0 and 224 lbs. nett. In C^alcutta ])one meal, steamed 
and unsteaim^d. and cruslied bones are exported in bays of 224 lbs. nett. 
From Madras jjorts tliese are shipped in one cwt. or two cwt, bays. 

There are also considerable exports of dried blood obtained from the 
slaughter houses in the lay cities such as C’alcutta, i\Iadras and Bombay, 
the trade name for which is ‘bloodmeal.' Over l.owu tons were shipped 
to Ceylon in 1918. Dried Idood is sold per U7\it of nitroyen 10 to 12 per 
cent., animal meal 8 to 10 j)er cent, nitroyen and horn meal 12 to 13 per 
cent, nitroyen. 

There is a demand for inferior saltpetre, either uiimixed or mixed with 

, bone meal for manurial purposes, particularly 

Mineral manures. • i mi i h * i 

in Ceylon. Ine only other mineral manures 

exported in any quantity are sulphate of ammoma, sulphate of potash 

and kaiuit. 

The annual production of siilj)hate of ammonia in India at the jiresent 
moment is estimated to be 3.0()0 tons only, chiefly for the export trade, 
the total quantity shijiped in 1910-17 beiny rather less than 2,000 tons 
valued at £40,000. The entire quantity was shipped from Benyal. and 
Java, where it is required for suyarcaiie cultivation, was the main reci- 
pient. The unit of sale is yenerally the ton and shipment is made in 
bays of 2 cwts, nett. 

Cf the other manures exj)orted from India the priuci[)al are oilcakes, 

tlie chief items bciiiy linseinl. castor, yroundnut, 

Other manures. , , ,,,, , , , 

sesame auJ rape cakes. J lucsc liave already 

been dealt with in the respective artiches on seeds. 

SPICES. 

Pepper. 

Tlie tradt' in ])epper is peiha])S the oldest, and duriny tin; Jliddle 
Ayes uas one of the most important bmiiches of eoinmerce l>etw(‘en 
Euia>])(‘ and the Fast, riieu and <‘veu (.‘arliej* tlie West C'oast of India 
enjoyed a practical monopoly, tlieie beiny e\i(h‘nce that it was 
flouiishiny as early as the littli centm v A.D.. but by the ])(*ginning of the 
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nineteenth century the competition of the Malay Archipelago had proved 
too strong and it. had lapsed into comparative insignificance. Yet 
even now the average value of the exports from the Malabar Coast 
ports approximates to £300.000 a year. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant {jnpcr nigrinn) 


Area and production. 


which grows wild in the forests of Malabar and 
Travancore and is extensivelv cultivated bv^ 


Euro})eans and Indians in and below the £Vestern Chats from Kar war 


to Cape Comorin. It thrives in a hot, moist climate with an abundant 
rainfall. In Bengal, pepper is grown to a very limited extent only in 
the northern parts of Jessore. while in Assam, except in Sylhet and 
the southern slopes of the Khasia Hills, very little is produced. In 
Bombay the area under the crop in 1904-05 amounted to G.73G acres 
and in 1905-0G to 7,483, practically the whole of which was in Kanara. 
In Madras, the principal producing areas are Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core and, to a small extent, Coorg and South Kanara. The vines are 
usually propagated from cuttings and the first crop is obtained in the 
third year, the berries ripening in March. A vine in full bearing in a 
good year will carry about 1,000 clusters of fruit yielding 4 lbs. of dried 
pepper.* The yield from some of the Kanara gardens in the Bombay 
Presidency is probably rather higher. The life of a vine is about seven 
years. To oblain u'liitc pepper the berries after being plucked are 
soaked in water for seven or eight days until the pulp ferments. The 
mass is then trampled under by coolies to remove the pulp from the 
stone, and sun-dried. Little or no white pepper is produced in India. 
Bhick pepper is derived from the unripe berry picked green, hea^^ed 
and dried when the skin and pulp adheres as a wrinkled covering to the 
stone. Two grades of cpiality are known on the West Coast, viz., 
AUeppep ca\(\. Telliclierrjj of which the latte'*’ in normal times commands 
a slight premium over the former, as the pepper is bolder and heavier. 


The total exports of Indian pepper during the period 1900 — 1907 
averaged 12,000,000 lbs. valued at about 
xpor s. £275,000. The ])r()gress of the trade between 

the years 1913-14 and 1918-19 may be illustrated bv the table below. 


TAJiLE Xo, 193. — Q^i<n}tit}j a 

Ofl rolue 

of pepper 

exported fro-m l))di<i 

from 


onv'ard.^. 





1 


Average 

Yvav. 


Quantity. i 

Value. 

value i>er 




lb. 



LIh. 

£ 





i:>.S7!).PP4 

2S;o.043 

YO X 

U)14-15 


Id.Ps.'i.O.')!- 

000,2 41 , 

4-,*> 

iDio-m 


la, 2 27), 020 

0os,047 

4-7) ./. 

]ou;-i7 


1 0.0 S 1,77)0 

411.S4 f 

7*0 f] 

11U7-1.S 


ll.O'i7,.-.:,7 

Oi .(.,1 

7-4 >1. 




1 2,S 1 0,74S 

40S,S^'> ! 

0-0 fl. 


* Inipetial < .azetOcr. 'J'hu Induin laiipirr, V"<1. Ill, page ')4. 
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The avc-r’T.'e valu''". it vill iie iiotired, lia" hepif steadily a<lvaiieinu 
duriiiu the la>t rltree year^. 

The chief importing counrrics in tlic last pre-vi’ar year are shewn in 
the following table. 

TAP.Lr: Xo, Ihl. — Di>ti'ih>'fin,> of f]>p frndr in pepper ornoroj imneipal 
Vin p(>Vi I pif con )if r te-^ i vt 


Countries. 


Quantities. 

Value, 



Lb., 1 

£ 

Germany ...... 

. 1 

3.li0.o41 

G4,571 

Italy \ . . . . . 


2.S'aiu>r)0 1 

00,730 

United States of Anieiica . 

. 1 

2.352,228 

45.973 

G nited Kintrdom ..... 


1,.57<».274 

32.399 

Asiatic Turkey ..... 


802.50b 

19.090 

France ....... 


75S.15b ; 

14.722 

Peisia ....... 


451.0(34 

10,798 

Austria-Hun^Miy ..... 


330.400 

0.817 

Arabia, Gla-skat and Trucial Oman 


272.47S 

5,930 

Hollanrl . . .... 


251.420 

4.808 

Canada ....... 


150,800 

3.047 


Tlie sliipiuejits to < Germany were unusually heavy. Pe})})e’r is an 
iniirodient iii the inaiuifacturo of tear shells. Tellicherry pej)})er is 
not oiilv shi]>p(al from Tellieheny. hut also troin t\:*^ iieiehhourine ports 
of Pali(‘ut, (Auinanore and Ihnlagara. wliile (’oehui. Alle]>]n‘y and 
Tuticorin are the outhgs iov the pe])])er growji iii the (’ochin aiid 
Travancore [States. The distributic'U of the trade in I among the 

jnovinces i> given in the talae subjoined. jf\'en in ])re-war davs the 
exports crediterl to j^em.al were probaiiiv of South Indiaii oiigin. and 
her ])articipatir.n in the trade lias latterly bucji enlitiia.'ed nwim: t > the 
‘j renter facilities for freight otnainiiu a"- ( alcutta. 


Table Xo. Ihb. — The i-.fi i})nf nm of il/r froth in pepper ahiOnfl the 
pt or no’f .s in I ini to tn Ihl-j-il. 



Province^. 


Quant it}'. 

\ abu^ 

Madras . 

Bomb.iy ami Sind 
B<*maal 

Burma 



IJ.^. ' 

. 12,(M)a,7s() 

. 1,089.772 ' 

123.731 

£ 

2 ( ’ . 1 77 
le,7sn 



Toi vn 

. 1;Ls 79.901 

2^“.nt ; 


Pepper IS pai'ked i 
Unit Qi sale and shipment. 


or e\[)or1 lioni \\ t'oa^t- [)oit.^ in bags of ]\ 
c\\t>, nert, hoiu ib>iiiba\'iu bags of 7o, 1G8 
aitd I'.Hi lbs, nett and fioiii ( alcidta in 
bundles (dX2'J I lbs. nett. The unit ol sat in Telbclnu rv is the ewt. 
and in Poehiu the GOIl-lb. eand\'. l>o!nbav selU on the candv of 21 
Pximba.v inauiuK and ( 'aleutta, on die bazaar maundt. 



In addition to the foreign trade, ex^nnts for internal 'consiimptioi: 

by rail and river and coastwise by sea between 
■ the provinces have always been considerable, 

the chief importing centre being Calcutta. During the five years ending 
1905-06 these classes of imports averaged 16 million il)s. of which 
Calcutta and Bombay ports each took 6} million lbs. Imports from 
foreign countries were mainly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, 
the total quantity in 191G-17 being 4.G15.000 lbs., in 5,G5n.(:oi> 

Us. and in 1918-19 l,035.O(H> lbs. 


Chillies. 


Originating in tropical America and introduced into India somewhere 

^ ,. about the middle of the seventeenth centurv bv 

Cultivation. ‘ ' 

the rortuguese, there are at present many 

varieties of cdpsiann disseminated over large tracts in India, both as 

garden and Geld crops. Xo separate statistics of })r()duction or of 

acreage are availal)le but in iMadravS. the province with by far the 

largest production, the area has been estimated at not less ihan 

bOOJMU") acres annually : and while the distribution is pretty general. 

cultivation is particularly large in the <tuncur District and the uplamls - 

of (lodavari and Kistna. Outside iMadras the chief producing areas are 

in Eastern and Northern Bengal, in the Kyaukse, 8againg and 

Myingyan districts of Jhirma and in Bombay where there is extensive 

garden cultivation particularly in the J)harwar. llelgaum. Ivhandesh, 

Satara, I^oona and 8h(da])ur districts. To a limited extent the cio]) is 

raised in the Bunjab, where when growui at an elevation, the chillies 

a7*e sa.id to ac*(|uire a greatt*r ]uiugency to which ])erhaps is due tlie 

|‘opiilarit\ td the sn-ealled Aejjai i ax'eniie. The viiGd is subject to 

great valuations in di!Tei'(ait iocailitn^s 

The {)ods are sun-dried and ]aiek<Mlfor the market in Sonrii. ni India 

. , , , . in gunnies each mntaining 7<) to 75 li)s.. or in 

Unit ot sale and shipme::t. . ■ i i, ‘ ^ i 

i*ags wtM'jliiiig 5)^ I' s. ar< Tor (vxport the 

unit of sale is the candv oi 500 iljs. eemaallx, altlioiigli lu Tuia o in it 
i^ th(‘ hfl/ftH ol I5 lbs. Ill r>oinb<;v the sale i> on the ba.^^is <d a (aindv 
oi 2I lhnnl)ay inaiinds, and in kaii utta ot tlie ])azaar inannd. ship- 
ment heina nnnlo from tln^ former jioi't in l)undle> of lOit lb> nett and 
from th(‘ latter in b,igs of 2o5 lbs Tin' unit of \i]o ii ibnigooii n a 
hniuln'd vi^> o‘ .‘>r»0 ami clidlie are ]),n k('d for (vxport in bag> 

w'cighing Irom IS to I l*J I lx. neti. 

Of course the Indh' of tlnmdidlies grown disappear^ in local (*on- 
sumption as an ingiedieiit in eiinh's. elnO Uey,'* 
and other food prt'parat ions. The dried finit 
rediicf'd to pow'der is the ital ])epper or (Mxenne of eonnmMiav Tln^ 
(‘vport trad(‘ do(‘s not gia'ativ interest anv large tirins and tlie business 
IS ehnhly in tin' hamls of Indians with bramdies or eorres])ondenO> 
in (7‘\Ton and the Vav Ihist. Tin* distrilintion and volume of the 
tra(h‘ vari<'s little from \\\\y to yt'ar. The averagt' shipnnmts liavc 


Exports. 



for a long time been in the neighbourhood of 15 million lbs. a year, 
but in 1918-10 the total was only O.'ilT.^MO lbs. due to failure of 
this rrop in the Guntur District of the Madras Presidency and the 
consequent restrictitjiis jdaced upon export to prevent depletion of 
stocks for local consumption. In the following ta^ le the quantities and 
values of p.'pper exported in 1913-14 are sliewii with the shares of the 
principal recipients. 


Taule Xo. 196 . — ^Imre of ihe pri ini port f toy cotinfries of chillies 

iti 191 3- !4. 


Principal countries. 

(Quantities. 

Value. 

i 

Llis. 

£ 

i 

Cevlon . . . . , , , . j 

10.074,719 

90.813 

^Straits Settlements 

3,352.340 

28,474 

United States of America . , . . . | 

i 090.2S4 

5.218 

Italian Past Africa . ..... 

i 380.08S ' 

3.181 

Alauntius and Dependencies .... 

280.483 

2.048 

Aden and Dependencies 

204.030 

1.071 

Other countries ...... 

320,229 

2,815 

Total 

10.103.085 

134,220 


The onlv appreciable alteration in the course of the trade since the 
outbreak of war has been the greater interest taken by the United King- 
dom which took 10,000 lbs. only in 1913-14, while the total for 1916-17 
was 1,108,000 lbs. Very nearly 60 per cent, of the exports go from 
Southern India, the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (mainly 
for Ceyloir), Madras, Xegipatam and Cocanada. Calcutta, Rangoon and 
Bombay follow in the order named. 


Ginger. 

Ginger (zinzibrr ojirinale) has been cultivated in India for centuries, 
[}ut no statistics as to area of cultivation or 
u iva ion. outturn are available. (3n the 51a lab ar Coast 

which has long been famous for its ginger, cuttings are ])lantcd in 51ay 

and the rhizf)mes dug up in the following Xovemb(T. Other ])arts of 
India where tliere are considera])le (piantities grown ar(^ tlie Surat and 
Thana districts of the Bombay Presidency, tin* Tbuigjmr District in 
Bengal and tint Kumaon District of the Thiited ]k'ovin(n‘>. In a good 
year ikOOO lbs, of dry ginger tc)an acre is a fair* average yield. Tire 
rhizomes are ])Uicliased fi’om tin* cultivato]’ ])y dealers wlio either sell 
them again as yrmf or (Jnrd uimjer. Itj'ied ginger again is either 

hh'odx'd otiltiooritt'd according as it is ]>a]’boiIed or sera]>ed before 

being (exposed to tin* sun. Ujicoat^'d (/.e., scr'a])ed) Cochin ginger is 
r(*puted tlnMn*st niark(*t(Mi in India. 

Tin* export trade does not attain to anv great dimensions, but 
uingrT is to be found iii almost every bazaar 
and the int('rnal consumption for curries and 
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or medicinal pnrj^oses must be very great. The chief exxerual markets 
for Indian ginger in pre-xvar times were the United Kingdom, Aden, 
the United States of America. Arabia. Turkey, Ceylon and Germany. 
Ginger is usually packed for export frcm Cochin and Calicut in double 
gunnies containing 1 to 1 J cwt. nett, or bags contaming 126 lbs., the 
unit of -ale at the fornmr port being the candy of GOO lbs. and at the 
latter the cwt. From Calcutta it is shipped in bags of 2 maunds and 
from Bombay in bags of 100, 112 and 168 lbs. nett, though sales are 
made on the basis of the cxvt. at the latter port. In the table below are 
shewn the qxiantity and value of ginger exported during the last six 
years. 

Table Xo. 197 . — Quantity and value of exports of ginger from 
1913-14 omvards. 


Year, 

Quant ity. 


Value. 






Lbs. 


V 

1013-U . 





9,:2 14.471 


122.601 

1914-15 . 



, 


7.529. ISS 


87.321 

1915-0; . 





t>,2s9.t>9i> 

1 

71,351 

lonaiT . 





6.1s j, 502 


S4.338 

1917-!S . 





7.027.130 


111,032 

191S-19 . 





3.S42.677 

: 

65.707 


Of the quantity exported in 1916-1 1, 1.220,551 lbs. went from Boinl)av 
3.158.()53 lbs. from Calicut, 1,275.421 lbs. from C’ochin and 314,356 l])s. 
from Calcutta. The suhsetjuent decline in tlie volume of export 
is largely ascribable to the greatlv reduced tonnage available at West 
Coast ports while the war lasted. Tin* total slii[iments for the Madras 
Pr(*side]icy in 19lS^-I9 aguregat(*d le>s tliau lbs. In 1915-16. 

1916-17, and 1917-18 exports irc)m llombav were above the level of the 
pre-war year. 

AVhile India exports o]i an av(*rage about S.OOo.OOOlbs. of ginger evtTV 
Imports yt'ar, lu*r im])orts aggregate 2,Ono.UOn lbs. 

chieily from Ja})an, China and Hongkong into 

Bomba V and Calcutta. 


Cardamoms. 


Cultivation. 


Tin* cardnuoms which (*nter in tin* ex])ort trade* of India are obtained 
from tin* ca])suh's of a ])e*rennial herb c^tturia 
( ar<iu)ifOiti >( m indigenous to tin* liuinid forests 
of W(‘stern and 8out]u‘rn India vln'ie it is (*xtensively cultivated at 
eievations from 5lM) to 5,600 f<*et. There are about 20.000 acre's under 
cardamoms in tin* 51adras LT(*sith*jn\v (chie*tly the 51alabar and 5ladura 
distric-ts). Mvsore, botug and Tra\a]u*ore‘ and 5.000 acres in Boml)av 
(chiefly in the Kanara District). Tin* normal outturn ])er acre varies Irom 
5o to 250 lbs. and a gr(*at deal is consunn'd in India as we*ll as consid(‘r- 
able im])orts from Ceylon. Two varieties of cardamoms are recognised, 



roiuul. suioutL-skhmed capsules aud Mnhihar. long, roagh- 
i<raiiietl ca].)sules. known as -iliorts and. short longs. The ■?or}iier are 
preferred and coniiiiaiid a higher }U‘ice. 

Cardamoms are chiefly used for niedk'inal purposes, for flavouring 
cakes and li(piois and as an ingredient in (rerman 
sausages. essential oil used medicinally 

as a carminative and in connection with perfumery in France and 
the Fiiited States of America is derived not from the Malabar or 
Mvsore cardamom, but from the, so-called ’greater cardamom’ of Nepal 
{antotnnni s-uljHtaf)nn). 


The capsules which ripen in Se|)temi)er and October are hand-gathered 

and sent down to the ])orts, and while some 
Method 01 marketirg. i i ^ ^ i i i £ 

aie (liied and bleached in the sun before ex- 
port , better qualities are generally cured more elaborately. After 
being sulphur-bleaclied the stalk end of each pod is carefully clipped 
and tile capsules are then graded. Such cardamoms at the present 
moment fetch in London about double the ])rice [>er lb. of the less 
carefullv prepared pods. In some quarters there has been an increased 
demand lately f .r dried ga'eeii cardamoms which are supposed to be 
more highly flavoured than the bLached cardamoms. Cardamoms 
which are juicked for e.vjiort f- om diadras poits in cases of one cwt. and 
baas of 12^) or 140 lb>. are usually consigm^d f(jr sale to London 
auction rooms. The pre-war (jiioiatu)]! /. o, b. West C'oast was about 
Es. do per mauiul of 2b lbs. Trices have be m affected in recent years 
by over ])roduction. The unit of >ah' in Lomlaiv is the Snrti inaund 
of dO-2 Ib^, and >hqnni nt is made m bags containing 100 to 17b lbs. 
nett. The follow iiig ta])le shevs the chief })orts of export and the 
pro])ortionate siiart' of tlu' trade enjo\u^(l by eacli in tlr^ ' ear pn^ceding 
tin* outbreak <-f war. 


Taklu No. 108.— S7/e r oj (h>' pon 

,s‘ nt pt' ports oj f o /''Jtf oioins ui VJlo-H- 

Poit<, 

1 

(^iianor.. 

l^erccnta"*?. 

Bombay ..... 

! 

j 

. ■ nn,7(j!> 

.->1 

( 'at' u‘ M 


17 

I’utit.'oriri ..... 


IS 

t'alicut . ..... 


5 

Teilicheiiy ..... 

. . IT.Stlo 

4 

Mangalore ..... 


•i 


Exports from ( alcutta w'(M’e in this year coiisidorablv above the 
avciMge, owing to groatci* }a(*iliti>*s tor shipment, larg(‘ (piantities 
lieing railed up from tlie West Coast for despateh from this port. 

The next table shews the foreign trade, quantity and value, from 
1913-1 i onwards. 
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Table Xo. 199. — QifaHtdjf (ma ruhte oj carda.ijioms exported jyoia Ii>dta 

fl'OUt lOlo-lJ: OttWUl'd >'S. 







(luantity. 

! 

Value. 

1913-U . 





u. : 

373.401 1 

4tC994 

lOlL-15 . 




• 9 

! 413.i:;5 ! 

54..309 

1915-10 . 




, , 

- 482,704 1 

4b,.j97 

1910-17 . 




, , 

1 .311, 7m 

32,400 

1917-18 . 





1 ‘Uajsa; 1 

HC221 

191^-19 . 

. 

. 



j 04!, 050 1 

51.005 


Though the volume of exports from Madras ports declined from 
over lOOj.Min i})s. in 1913-14 to 21,oi o Ihs. in 1917-18. very laiye ship- 
ments from (Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly to the United Kimzdom, 
raised the all-India total in the latter year to nearly three times that 
for 1916-17, and shipments in 1918-19. thoimh smalleit. tvere yet subs- 
tantially above the pre-war level. Cardamoms tcero chiefly shipped 
before the war to the United Kingdom, but it is believed that London 
was only a distributing centre and that the bulk of the crop found its 
way to (lennany and Scandinavia. After the United Kingdom the 
principal direct customers for Indian cardamoms before the war were 
Arabia, Aden, (Germany. Turkey in Asia. ( ’eyloii and tlie Straits. 
Latterly, however. Igaypt lias bct‘''i absorbiim increasing quantities. 


Betelnuts. 

The betelnut, vchich is tlie fruit of the areca ]nihu (nrrrn < ^itCiJiH). foims 
in conjunction with the leaf of the bvUid vine (idipt r JalJr) and a little lime 
ami clove or nutmeg tlie common ma>ticatory of tlie East, known all 
over India as pan snp(ui, StatMticrdly Ixdli tlo' ))et(‘]mit amd the ]>etel 
leaf are reaarde<l as s])ic<'S and tlie interiKil demand for the former is so 
sreat that t!ie imoort trade is of much greater mo]u< nt than tln‘ exixut, 
thouuli there is some tin illc outwards witli (‘olouies v liere Indian emigrants 
abound. Though supplies o! le.if. which ai(' derived from a climbing 
]>Iaut }>el(mgiug to th(‘ same family as ])epj)er. aredtavii from coiisider- 
a})le distances by rail and rivtna tlu‘ fact that they liave to 1 k‘ ch(*\\ed 
jareeji limits foiaagii (a\j)orts. which are negligible, to tin' island of CN'vhm. 
The areca jadm is conlined alnio>t (Oitirelv to the moist tropical tracts that 
friime the coastline and it is seldom found iiiori' than 200 mih's from tlie 
Coast. \o statisticsol area or produetiou arc a\ailable. but tin' miiuber 
of trees must ))o vei y large as tlie demand is praeticailly universal. Tn 
Soutliern India a fulhgrown tree is calculati'd to yiidd 200 to 300 nuts 
aniiuallv, but t'lsmvhen', as for e\<im])le in Burma tlie average output is 
very juucli lower. Tlu' nut is pre]>ared in a gieat vaih'ty of wavs for 
sale, living sometimes marketed sun-diied only, and sometimes ]ilucked 
uiirijx' ajul boiled ajid sliced. The Imliaii tariff n'cognises six different 
classes with diflereiu valuations for juirposes of import duty. 





The following table illustrates the insignihcant extent of the export 
trade as compared with the import trade. 

Exports. 


Table Xo. 200. — Exports and Imports of hetelnuts from 1913-ld onwards. 



ExPOliTS 


Impoets. 

Year. 

- 

— 

- 



Quantity. , 

Value. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 


L])s. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1913-U .... 

439.880 ! 

8.224 ] 

127,404,241 

819,080 

19U-15 .... 

482,100 

10,111 ; 

140.298,125 

808,300 

1915-U) .... 

329,714 ! 

0,820 ! 

1 131,111,854 

850,434 

1910-17 .... 

398,574 , 

8,413 ! 

1 128,277,848 

870,787 

1917-18 .... 

5S1.290 ' 

11,771 

115,010,725 

814,488 

1918-19 .... 

302,^19 ; 

8,119 

' 142,527,083 

1,141,209 


Tile principal recipients of Indian betelniits are Aden, XataL 31auritiuS;, 
East Africa and Fiji, and the chief ports of export Bombay, Xe.uapatam, 
Tuticorin and Calcutta : but while the war lasted exports from South 
India were confined to Madras. The bulk of the imports come from 
Cevlon, the Straits Settlements. Java and China. 

The unit of ^ale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the nuts are 
shipped in baes weighinjz - maunds. In 
Unit ot sale and ship- Boml/av the unit of sale is the candv of 21 
Bombay maund> or the maund of 28 lbs., 
shipment beinu made in baus of ]4t> to 182 lbs. 


Cinnamon. 


The true cinnamon of (anumerce is the dried l^ark of cinmnn^onfon 
Zf'fjlff . a nativf^ of Cevlon })ut fouial als(> 
Marketing. ^ 1 ^^^ M estfoii (ihats in South eiai India at alti- 

tudes u]i to b.OOO ioet. TJie plant (‘xists under cuhivation as a co])piced 
bush. The ]>ark after removal pressf'd in bundles until sli^,4it fer- 
mentation sets in. which allow.> of the scra]*in;:r oj th(> outer ('overiuL" ttnd 
the ])ul]) underneath. These ^tri])S are then cut into hai,itths of alauit 
twelve inches and diied. wlo-n thev contiacf into the sha])<‘ <»f y/////.s‘ 
under which name they are .-^old. 44iickei ])icc(\s of ])ark from flie lar,u(‘r 
slioots aie sold a.> c/////s vhich commaiai lowfo ]>iicos as th(‘ flavour 
is infeiior. Threi* \alua]>le essential oils an* also o])taincd from tlie 
tr(*e. on(‘ horn tin* liaik. one from tin* lea\es. known as o//, and <>no 

from tin* I'oot. all witli nualic'inal ]»!ojierf ie,s. Xo statistics of area or 
production of (annamon are maintaiiUMk Imt the yield jn'r nryo is said to 
be 15<> lbs. 


The jnovima 
Exports, 
is very 


*s contributing to the (export trade aie iMadras and Bim^aL 
tlu* chief ])ort in tin* former ])resid(‘n(A' l)eing 
Tellich(‘ry on tlie W (‘st Coast. Tlu^ true cin- 
conuuonly adulterated, s]»e(aally in powder form, with 
27S 
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cassia lignea the bark of cassia cinnainomum common in East Bengal, 
the Khasia Hills and Burma, and the exports from Bengal would most 
probably seem to be of this origin. The following table illustrates the 
extent of the trade. The principal destinations of the exports are the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and Mauritius. 


Table No. 201 . — Quantity and value of exports of cinnamon from India 



from 1913-11 onwards. 



Year 

Quantity. 

i Value. 

' _ . 



Lb?:. 

£ 

I'tlS-U . 


33,170 

1,015 

1914-1.3 . 


39,711 

' S69 

ltU5-lG . 


34,147 1 

1,144 

1916-17 . 


66,043 1 

1.356 

1917-18 . 


. . . . .35-334 i 

1.064 

1918-19 


71.579 

2..329 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is made 
in bags of 2 maunds. On the West C'oast sales 
Unit of s^le^and ship- basis of the candy of 600 lbs. or the 

maund weighing 28 lbs., while exports are made 
in bags of 100 or 168 lbs. 


Cloves. 

Cloves are the dried, unexpanded flower buds of engcnia cargo- 
jyhgllata plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour and 
generally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the yield from each 
tree being about 6 or 7 lbs. of dry cloves. There is no systematic culti- 
vation in India and no statistics of acreage or yield are se])arately 
recorded. Cloves are chiefly grown in the foothills of the Western 
Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable essential oil is obtained 
from the dry buds which is largely employed in perfumery. 

Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-fifths of the world's supply 
of cloves and India on an average imports 
ttOOO.Ooo lbs. valued at £210.000 from these 
two countries. Ex])orts from India on the other hand are small and 
in value tliey seldom exceed £600. In 1016-11 the total quantity 
slu})ped reached l)arely 10.000 l])s., though in the. two following years 
the figures rose to 14,0(K) and 21,000 ll)s. res])eetively, again ex- 
]*erienei]ig a fall in 1916-17 to 8,000 lbs. In 1917-18 the (piantity 
was 19.600 ]hs. and in 1 91 8-Uh 19,000 ]])s. Tlie chi(d destinations were 
Natal and Fiji and tlie entire quantity w<mt fiaan Calcutta, probal)ly 
cm account of freiglit being more readily obtainable tliere than in Madras 
which us(‘d to cnjov a monopoly of this trade. 

The unit ol sale in Calcutta i^ the seer and shipment is made 'n bundle.s 
weighing 2 bazaar maunds. 




com. 


Of the products derivable from the coconut, coir fibre and manu- 
factures thereof were until recently of scarcely less importance than the 
oil extracted from copra. This industry suffered severely from the effects 
of the war but the ex 2 )orts of coir in 1913-14, foreign and coastwise, 
were of considerably more value than those of coconut oil. 

In normal times the manufacture of coir is a flourishing cottage 
. industry on the Malabar Coast, most of the 

workers being women. The bulk of the coconut 
husks are buried for at least eight months and often for double that 
time in pits on the foreshore of rivers or backwaters, and then removed 
and beaten on stones till the pith and all extraneous particles are re- 
moved. The better qualities of fibre are yielded by this method. The 
varieties of coir known in the trade as inisoal'cd, which are generally 
inferior, are obtained by treating the husks immediately after the nuts 
have been extracted or alternatively, storing the nuts in a dry place for 
six or seven months and after they have been extracted, immersing 
the husks in water for twelve hours or so before beating. Five or 
six nuts should yield one lb, of dried clean fibre. 


Shipments of coir fibre are inconsiderable but such as there are go 

^ „ forward usuallv in hvdraulic pressed bales 

Exports of fibre. , • ■ hi. i i 

containing 200 jbs. nett, gunny-covered and 

hoop-bound; the unit of sale being the candy of 600 lbs. The table 

below shows the quantities and values of coir flbr * exported from 

1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 202 . — Quantities and values of coir fibre exported from 1913-14 

onwards. 



Year. Quantity. 

Value. 



£ 

1913-U . 

740 

11,450 

1914-15 . 

240 

3,491 

lOl.j-p; . 

3.33 

4,.509 

191C-17 . 

24S 

.3,29.5 

1917-lS . 

1.73 

l,i)82 

110-19 . 

30i) 

4,3.53 

Cochin has a 

monopoly of the ex])orts of this hbre from India. 

It is more usual to convert the fibre ijito varn or roue. 

In the former 

Coir yarn. 

case it is spun to tlie rcijuired lengtli either by 
hand as is tlie case in i\ralabar, or on the spin- 

ning wheel as in 

Travancore. Husks soalonl in tidal backwaters with a 


considerable scour are commonly belit^ved to yiidd the best yarn, c.f/., 
the Anjenyo, Alapat and AsJitannuhj varieties, all named after the 
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localities where they are produced and easily distinguishable by their 
colour and twist. 


Between the spinner and the shipper the yarn passes through many 
hands. The first middleman may be a petty 
Trade organisation. shopkeeper who has accepted yarn in payment 

for rice or salt, or the o^NTier of a shed in which half a dozen or more 
piece-workers wash and spin the fibre from his coir pits. Eventually 
the yarn, which is all in short hanks, reaches dealers who sort it roughly 
according to colour and thickness and put it up in bundles weighing a 
standard maund or multiples thereof, before disposing of it to the big 
dealers at the coast ports from whom the shippers get their supplies, or 
to the manufacturers. The shipper is obliged, when the yarn has been 
examined and graded by women according to size and colour, to get it 
rewinded into long hanks of 450 yards weighing 2| lbs. each at a cost 
of about Es. 10 per ton because the village workers cannot be persu- 
aded to do so. These hanks are then tied across and made into bundles 
each weighing one cwt., which again are baled and hydraulically pressed 
befiu’e shipment. Inferior yarns are done up in bundles known as 
(IhoUs of 5 or 7 lbs. for acceptance as broken stowage. The 
principal ports of shipment are Cochin and Calicut. 

The exports of manufactured coir exclude rope (which is separately 
classified in the trade returns) and consist 
chiefly of yarn. The following table shews the 
quantity and value exported since 1913-14. 


Exports of manufactured 
coir. 


Table No. 203. — QiiayUity and value of wanujactured coir, (ocludihfj 

ro})e, exjyorted since 1913-14. 


Year. 


Quantity". 

Value. 



Tons. 

£ 

1013-14 .... 


3S,ei0 

.502,741 

1014-15 .... 


23,700 

380.290 

!01.-;-10 .... 


27,140 

420.824 

itaCi-17 .... 


28,400 

430,300 

1017-lS .... 


. 1 10,930 

307,305 

1918-19 .... 


13,105 

233,3 ic, 

In addition, there were sliipment.- averaging about l.GoO tons of yarn 
annuallv from the Travancore port of Allep]>ey. 


f)ef()re the outbreak of war (Jermanv to(flv rather more and tla* 
rnit(‘d Kingdom rather l(‘ss than 30 ])(‘r cent, of the wliole, tlie balance 
'join-.: in about (‘rpial sliares to Holland, Belgium and France. 

The "West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-w(‘.st monsoon, and tlie season for shi])nient th<M'(*fore I’uns from 
>^e])tember to May. The yarn is shipped from Cochin and Calicut in 
]iy<lraulic pressed bales weighing 3 cwts. apiece, and from ( ocanada in 
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bales weighing 2S0 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy 
of 600 lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade, Cochin, it will be seen, has 
a preponderating share. 

Table Xo. 204 . — Quantity and perce}itage share of the principal ports in 
the exports of rnaiiufactured coir {excludiifg rope) in 1913-ld. 


Ports. 

Exports. 

I 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

^ladras Prcsidencv — , 

Cochin ..... 

. ; 2! >,320 

r j' 

Calicut ..... 

. ' 7,040 

21 

Cocanada ..... 

713 

1 

Tuticorin ..... 

25^ 


Bomhav Prcsidencv — 

Bombay ..... 

o - 

* i 


The signs of quality are colour, which should be golden, strencith. 

„ - ^ length and lightness. On the Malabar Coa-t 

Grades of yarn. i i i 

at)Out a dozen dinerent grades are recognisea. 

which may be placed roughly as follows in order of merit. 


Alapat 
Anjengo 
Aratory 
Ashtamudy 
Kuruva or Curwa 
^A'come 
iVeach 

Calicut (fine unsoaked) 

Ikqqiore . 

(^uilandi 
Cocliin 

All the abo\'e yarns are two-])ly and so is tlu' loosfdv twisted yarn 
shipjxMl from Coeaiiaba. Alapat coir is [)T'o]>ably the finest in the worhi 
and lia.^ alua\s commanded a hialaM' }jiic(‘ than anv other varietv m, 
th<' hhirojjean market. Theia* is aKo Din coir ^\hich is brought over to 
ihr mainlaial to the (oxt^mt of four to ii\'e thousancl cwts. annually 
bv the kaccadi\'e and Amindivi islanders and taknai ovan* liy ( Jovernment 
at ))ri\'ileged i'at<‘s in lieu of tributm 44iis caur is thereafter sold by 
aucrion at Mangalore, and though it varies very much in quality, the 
bf'st IS ojily inferior to J/nyye/ and J///V/q/o. The im])ortanc(‘ of the 
industry on tin* .Malabar littoral is illustiated ])y the table subjoined 
which gives (h‘tails of the shipments coastwise to other parts of India 
as wt*ll as the for(*ign exports. 


Fine hand-twisted. 


r All wheel-tuisted. 


1 


)>AVeaving yarns, hand-twisted. 


ilotang }'arn. 


2S2 


Table No. 20j, — Quantities and values of manufactured coir {excluding 
rope) exported (foreign and coastwise) from 1913-14 onwards from 
the Madras Presidency. 



* Fokeign. 

Intdiax 

Poets. 

Total. 

Year, 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


in tons. 

£ 

in tons. 

£ 

in tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

38,300 

587,000 

9,450 

103,000 

47,750 

690,000 

1914-15 . 

23,550 ' 

373,000 

10,650 

, 129,000 

34,200 

488,000 

1915-10 . 

26,800 ' 

421,000 

1 9,650 

92,000 

36,450 

514,000 

1910-17 . 

' 27,900 

423,000 

I 9,500 

90,000 

37,400 

514,000 

1917-18 . 

19,000 ’ 

290,000 

! 12,650 

122,000 

31,650 

412,000 

1918-19 . 

13,090 i 

232.00U 

' 13,300 

139,000 

26,390 

371,000 


Coir matting. 


IMats and matting of every description are woven from coir yarn 
on liandlooms at Alleppey and Cochin. The 
value of the exports from the former port in 
1913-14 was £10,000 and the trade has expanded very considerably 
during the war with increased shipments from Cochin, tlie value of 
whose exports amounted in 1918-19 to £11,000. 

Quantities of coir rope and cordage (all hand-made) are also pro- 
^ , duced, l)ut apart from coastwise traffic chieflv 

Coir rope and cordage, to Bombay whose trade amounted in 1917-18 

£36,000 in value, the trade is insignihcant since coir rope cannot 
Compete with Manilla in most foreign markets. 


Table Xo. 206. — Exports of coir rope and cordage"^ from 1913-14 onu'ards 

(qiunlities and values). 


Year 


Quantity. Value. 


1913-14 








Tons. 

3,021 

£ 

70,189 

1914-15 








2,227 

56,693 

1915-16 








2,976 

70,165 

itnr*-i7 








2,944 

74,361 

PI17-1S 








2,'m 

M,057 

J91S-19 








1V17 i 

1 

7S,44S 


Coir rope is made up into lengths of GO or 120 fathoms and sized by 
circumfeience. The unit of sale in Calicut is the cwt, and in Cochin 
tlie candy of GOO lbs., while shipment is made from the former port in 
coils of 1 to 2 cwts. and from the latter in bales of 3 cwts. 

In the last two years of the war about 150,000 sq. yards of coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were also supplied monthly 
to the military authorities in France for camou-flage puirposes. Other 
manufactures of coir include mesh bags which are very useful for the 
carriage of tanning bark and other produce from one part of India to 
another. 

* Including small quantities of rope and cordage manufactured from other vegetable 
fi' re. 
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RUSH£jR« 


History of cultivation. 


Though a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indian 
forests they are not sufficiently abundant to 
justify exploitation, and. apart from two plant- 
ations in Assam under eh/sfica, the spasmodic efforts made to grow 
rubber on a commercial scale never got beyond the experimental stage 
before 1900. There are two tracts enjoying very similar climate and 
rainfall scarcely less favourable than Malaya which pre-eminently 
offer potentialities for rubber grovhng in India, r/r.. the Tenasserim 
Coast in Hurma and the Malabar Toast below the Western Ghats from 
iMangalore to Cape Comorin. The more southerly districts have a 
more evenly distributed rainfall, closely approximating to that of 
Ceylon. In cultivation and transport facilities Southern India enjoys 
con.siderable advantages over Burma where communications are very 
backward and labour, other than imported, not easy to obtain. In 
Travancore the Shencottah and Mundakayam districts and the Eani 
valley are the chief centres of the industry, the ])ioneer estate at Thattakad 
on the Beriyar River being opened up in 10U2 with Para rubber (herfn 
hr(/siU‘ tf^is) which has generally ])roved far the most suitable variety for 
cultivation in Southern India. In the last seventeen years a great deal 
of cultivation particularly in Travancore and Cochin (not infrequently 
in combination with tea) but also to some extent in British Malabar. 
Coorg and the slopes of the Shevaroy Hills in the Salem District has 
begun, while the Burma Government plantation at Mergui having 
demonstrated that Para rubber could be successfully grown in Burma was 
about 1910 sold to a limited coni])any. anel other plantations opened there 
and in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 

The area under rubber in India in 1918 is estimated to ha\ e been in 
Acreage neighbourhood of 125.000 acres, the pro- 

vincial distribution of which is shewn in the 

following table. 


Table Xo. 207.- 


~P n>vtacial d idrthutata nj t]i(‘ aii'a ander raJdjer 

ladi'i in 19 IS. 


Province':. 


AcreaL^e. 


Burma 

Travancore .......... 32.000 

Pro-idcncy . . . . . . . . . 10.002 

Malabar .......... 8,TS3 

Sit'tn 214 

Xilgiii^ I.OjI,') 

f’ochin ........... I 8,.">S7 

Coorg ........... 

Ai?-am ........... 3,o0l 

*Mysorc .... ...... 2 IS 


Total . . 124.230 


* Figures lohte to 1017. 
2S4 



The above figures which include land cleared but not fully planted 
up, may be compared with 220,000 acres in Ceylon, 500,000 in Malaya, 
400,000 in the Dutch East Indies and 40,000 in the ex-German Colonies. 
In Burma it is stated that probably not more than 10,000 acres 
are actually being tapped, giving an yield of over 2J million lbs. of 
rubber. Of the area in Travancore, all under Para rubber, large 
estates account for 2G,000 acres and the balance is made up of plots, 
chiefly small, under cultivation by Indians. About 27,500 acres are 
being tapped and the outturn at the rate of 250 to 300 lbs. per acie 
ill 1918 has been put at rather more than 8 million lbs. Of 
the 8,587 acres, also all under lievea^ actually planted in Cochin, 
6,846 acres are being tapped. The acreage in Assam which consists 
of plantations at Charduar and Kulsi, containing a number of 
elastica, is worked by C4overnment agency. The yield in 1918 was only 
1.322 lbs. Of the total acreage in Coorg, 2,721 acres are under Ceara 
{manihotglaziovii) sniil the hail8iU.Ge midex Para, oi which 3,541 acres are 
under bearing. In 1916 new rules governing the grant of lands for 
rubber planting in Burma were promulgated, which, it is anticipated, will 
encourage further extensions of the industry, as there are considerable 
areas believed to be suitable for rubber growing }'et unexploited. A 
royalty is levied on rubber exported from Burma at the rate of 2 per 
cent, on the net value which is calculated each month on the average 
value in the London maiket lor the previous month with such deduc- 
tions may be presciibed by the Government of Burma on account 
of the cost ol production, freight and sale charges. 

Exports from India in 1913-14 and 1914-15 aggregated 2,G05,UU0 

^ . and 3,676,000 lbs. respective! v, of which 

Exports. . ^ 

1,^8 ^,000 and 2,6 oj, 000 lbs. w'ere contributed 
by the iMadras Presidency, the bulk of the shipments going from Cochin 
and Tuticoriu. Shipments in the succeeding years are indicated in the 
following table, the preponderating share of the tw'o poitfe named leing 
maintained. 


Table No. 208. — Exports oj rubber, nnv, jron India and the share oj the 
'principal ports front 1015-16. 



p.u: 

>-ln 


in 

<.-17. 

1917 

1 

19lto. 

•19. 

Port- 

IJ > 

Vahli . 

IJ 



rt-. i 

Valut. 

' 

\ .lUic 



£ 



i ^ 

j 

£ 

1 

£ 

Coihm 


403 550 

2,7-7, 

.-07 

432 2 0 1 

2, 4,-1, &53 ’ 

cn.ous 


097.672 

'I 

\ A 

16^,212 

1 ,0 1 

(140 

1 231 < S4 

2,209.!>44 

. 300,028 
) 

2 999. M 4 
j 

397,722 


b'.i',' 1 ' 



,*'S • 

: 104, 120 

1,027,512 

99,32t‘. 

1,013 6.50 i 

1 

113.295 


5 1-20 

'J5,r;2 

1 027 

934 

1 170, bJ9 

1,42 s443 

1G'<,179 

2,3 It), 160 1 

i t5,75o 

M.hlra. 

' in *.2^ 

! ,300 

2 

411- 

Ml 

412,-17 

.‘3,002 

6,030 1 
! 

770 

( -lit iitt i 

\a:x> 

lO.') 

4 

7U4 

.;29 

4,592 

410 

4.115 j 

‘>3 


0 27 

;^4i 4''J 

7.5 U 

, ;n7 

1 05 1,419 

- 1 ;o,oS9 il,U^l,2•^o 

1 1,907,12;' 

1.6l-\*,5”7 
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Seven-tenths of the whole go from Madras and the balance from 
Burma, the Calcutta trade in Assam ' wild ’ rubber being almost 
negligible. The Burma trade is generally divided between Rangoon 
and 3Iergui in almost equal shares, though the proportion varies 
in certain years with larger shipments from Tavoy and Victoria 
Point. A rubber manufactory which vill specialise in solid tyres and 
mechanical appliances is in course of erection at Calcutta, but its 
products are intended for the local market and not for export. 
Shipments of rubber are either in the form of crepe or sheetings. The 
shares of the principal recipients in 1913-14, the last pre-war year, and 
in 1918-19 are contrasted below. 

Table Xo. 209. — Share of the principal recipients of robber, raw, exported 
from India in. 1913-14 and 10 IS -10, 


1913-U. 


1918-19. 


Destinations. 



Quantity. ' 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

United Kincrdom 

1. 718.752 

336.113 

10.132,230 

1.102.0ii4 

Ovlon ..... 

784.112 

1 71.664 

3. 067, 6^S 

414,922 

.>trait< Settlements (including 
Labuan.) 

75.264 

11,891 

7 5, '^4 2 

4,698 

Holland .... 

22,400 

4,169 



Unit* d .State- of Ameiica 

3.80S j 

.329 

121,!i93 

1,090 

Uermany .... 

1,232 

120 

1 


Total 

2,605,568 

524,486 

13.907.123 

1,600,527 


Shijjments in 1918-19 indicated an advance of 320 per cent, over 
those of 1913-1 1 which were auain four times the })revious quinquennial 
average and very nearly double of tliat exported in 1912-13. Colombo 
continues to be an important entrepot for ru})ber grown in Southern 
India while Singapore is a similar entrepot for ]\Iergui rubl^er. These 
two recipients with the Lbiited Kingdom have continued in subsequent 
years to appropriate the greater part of the outturn, Avhile the United 
States of America during 1910-16 and 1916-17 took 219,296 and 414,671 
lbs. respectively. For the first time in 1916-17 a consignment of 1,433 
lbs. went forward to Japan. The increase in shipments in 1918-19 was 
very marked in the case of tlie i\radras Presidency, whose exports im- 
proved by nearly 70 per cent, botli in quantity and value and amounted 
to 9,720,192 lbs. valued at £1,344.600. A special feature of the year 
was the shipment of a large quantity to Canada, 

The unit of sale is the lb. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 

. 224 lbs. and also in cases of convenient weight. 

Unit oi sale and shipment, -i^ i • ,l * ^ * • 

Prom Burma shipment is made in cases, varying 

in weight from 175 lbs. nett for high class cpiality to 200 lbs. for inferior 

grades. The unit of shipment in Madras and in Cochin is the chest 

weighing 100 or 200 lbs. Quotations for export are generally based 

on the lb. c.f./. 
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COAL. 


Production. 


The greater requirements of shipping in Eastern and Far Eastern 
waters in the void caused by the disappearance of Welsh coal, and the 
^^r owing internal demands for industrial purposes have stimulated the 
production of Indian coal during the last three years. 

The total production in 1917 amounted to 18.213,000 tons, exclusive 
of the more or less empirical estimate of 361,000 
tons taken by the miners for their own use. 
In 1918 this total rose to over 20 millions. The production and 
consumption of Indian coal have steadily increased in recent 
years, particularly since 1900, but the coal resources of the country 
have not yet been fully exploited. The bulk of the coalfields 
beIo]ig geologicallv to the Gondwana system from which is obtained 
97^- per cent, of the coal won. The Raniganj and Jherria are 
the two principal coalfields and from them are derived 83 per 
cent, of the total output. The former lies chiefly in the Burdwan 
district of Bengal, and the first working dates from 1820. while 
mining on the Jherria field, which is in the adjoining province of 
Bihar, began in 1893. Outside these two 2 n‘ovinces the most important 
mine is that at Singareni near Yellandlapad in the Hyderabad State, 
which was first worked in 1887, the average aimual production during 
the last ten years being 337,000 tons and the out];>ut in 1917 nearly 
700,000. Other fields of importance are those in the AVardha and Bench 
valleys in the Central Brovinces and the Umaria mine in Bewah State, 
and of Tertiary coalfields that at Makum in Assam and in the Jhelum 
District (Punjab) are the most considerable. The out^mt of coal in each 
of the juincipal coal-bearing ju’ovinces and Xative States of India is 
shewn in the table overleaf. 

The value of the coal luoducod in India is reported annually by mine- 
owners and represents the actual or estimated 
wholesale ])rice of coal at the int's mouth. 
The qualities of eoal commonly sold on the ('alcutta market are 
L^cshen/htir (from the seam of that name which runs through the 
Raniganj field) and svlrcfal Jherrin. In the following table the average 
value of all the coal produced is contrasted with that of the declared 
export value at the [^orts of shi 2 )me}it. 


Value of coal. 


Table Xo. 210.- 


-Avcrnfjp ruhff oj coal al the pit's mouth contrasted ti'ith 
fha df^(‘J(frrd at ti}ne oj t\rport. 


Valiu' at tilt' fJc'clan d export 
mouth ])ei ton. value per ton. 
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Tablk No. ^2>\l.~~Pro(]u(iio)i of coal in cadi 'province and oj India. 



Tlie number of persons engaged in the coal mining industry in 1917 
Labour 167,272, 62,321 above and 101,948 below 

ground. The classes from which colliery labour 
is recruited being largel}" agricultural, supply is adversely affected by 
a favourable monsoon as the cultivator only turns to mining when 
his crop has failed and his savings are exhausted. The average annual 
output per head of labour employed below ground was 169 tons in 1916 
as compared with 323 tons in the United Kingdom, but, as has been 
indicated above, the Indian miner is the product of necessity rather 
than of inclination. There has been a great advance in recent years 
in the systematic development of the mines, in a number of which 
there are now electrical installation for haulage, lighting, pumping 
and ventilation, but practically no headway has been made as yet in 
the matter of mechanical coal-cutters. 

Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from India goes 
Exports from Calcutta, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 

ments being the principal foreign markets. 
The only other important customer is Sumatra. Sabang being a con- 
venient coaling station for steameis on the Far Eastern run. The 
total C|uautities exported from 1913-11 onwards are shewn in the table 
below with the shares of the principal recipients. 


Table Xo. 'IVl— Export of coal oa private accovnt acc<a'di}t(j to 
dcsti}tatlons fro)n 19 13-1 d o)if cards. 




Straits 

Settle- 

Dutch 



Year. 

1 

Cej'lon. 

ments (in- 
cluding 
Lai uau). 

East 

Indies. 

Others. 

Toi AL. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton=?. 

1013-U .... 

303,880 

183,501 

97,052 

40,714 

721.750 

1914-15 .... 

392.010 

100,030 

72,810 

20.430 

592,492 

1915-10 .... 

587,091 

97,074 

84.083 

33,910 

803g).‘8 

1910-17 .... 

532.443 

144,110 

lOO.SOS) 

45,774 

S2<*,U2 

It IT-IS 

153, 9Ml 

hS.o'i:) 

8.474 

24.S4.5 

255, • 0.5 

1918-19 .... 

81,310 

4.5,703 

n,771 

7,7-3 

143.027 

The figures of bunker 

coal and 

coal on 

Admiraltv 

and Rova 

1 Indian 

Marine shi])ping account 

are not included 

in the statistics of 

foreign 


exports. Of the total slii]uuciits of Ininker coal in 1917, iS^COOi) tons 
went from Calcutta. 931, (MK) tons from Eombay and Karachi, 53.000 tons 
from Itangoon and 11,000 tons from Madras. 

Xo very coiLsiderable increase in the volume of foreign ex])ortscan 
be anticipat(Ml, as the industrial develo])ment of India is liktly to juoceed 
more ra]»idly than any pros})ective increase in coal productioji. In 1917 
about 5i million tons were consumed by Indian railways, and the shi])- 
ments on Admiralty and Eoyal Indian iMarine accounts were rather 
less and of coal for bunkers rather mere than 11 millions. Little 
or 110 export on private account was possible during 1918 owing 
to the al)seiice of freight. Towards the eud of the year when freight 
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Coke and patent fuel. 


'was available to a small extent, tlie Coal ( oiitroller declined to allow 
any but requisitioned coal to leave Calcutta to ensure that none but the 
very best class of Indian coal should be despatched to forei.i^n markets. 
The price of this coal was fixed at Es. 12 (IG sh.) per ton, /. o, b. The 
shipment on Government account from Calcutta for the Admiralty, the 
Ceylon Chivernment and the Burma Eailways in 1918 amounted to 
G07.G74 tons, of which 80.G47 was bunker and 527,927 tons caroo coal. 

t’oke is now produced in India to the extent of 50o,(K)0 tons a year 
in the area covered by the Bengal coal fields 
from low-^urade coal, but only small quantities 
are exported. Of the shipments auurei^atiim 1.8nn tons on an averaite 
annually, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Siam take the bulk. 
There have hitherto been no recorded exports of patent fuel. 

The imports of foreign coal into India amounted in 1913-14 to 
Imports 531. SI 1 tons, of which 155,390 tons were from 

the Chiited Kingdom and the balance chiefly 
from Xatal, Portuguese East Africa, Japan, Holland and Australia. 
During the war these imports dwindled to 379.000 tons in 1914-15, 
115,000 tons in 1015-lG and 48.000 tons in ]91G-I7, In 1917-1"^ there 
was a further drop to 23. GOO tons, but tliere was a revival in tlie follow- 
ing year to 67,600 tons. 

The distiibution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
difficulty in 1917 on accoiuit of the s]>ecial con- 
ditions set up by the war. Before the war the 
bulk of the coal cr)nsu]ned on the westerji side 
of India was carried by sea from Calcutta and the railways serving the 
coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa were laid out and equipped 
for transporting some 3 millio]! tons of rf)al pei‘ v(*ar to the Calcutta 
docks for shijmient. 5Vlien shij)})ing failed, all tliis coal, Avith the excep- 
tion of a very small percentage sent In* sea on Admiralty account, had 
to ])e transported by rail across India, The burden throwii upon the 
railways in this respect is illustrated in tlie table below whicli exhibits 
a progressive decrease in tlie downwards or short -lead rail- borne coal 
traffic and a progressive increase in the upwards or long-lead coal 
traffic. 


Government control of 
coal. 


T.\I!LE 

No. 213.- — rjnrard ni>d do^finrard di^npirtcles of axil by the East 
Ii^difi)) aad Bevqrd Sfifipiir Efiihraijs jrain 1914 to 19 IH. 


y. Ml. 

l ’pw.inls. 

D()\vnwai<i> 




, Tons. 

1914 


.').g9S,.-',lS 

7,H94,U9 

v.nry 


r.,lS2,l.s7 

7,132,205 

miH 


S,os4,741 

0,391,911 

lf»17 


S.49:n:^()7 

f .5,753, 3S7 

1918 


9.47e..9!i4 

.5,r,s2,454 


In the first instance a Coal Committee was appointed to deal with 
the situation which introduced a system of distribution by priority, but 
as the work in connection with the distribution of coal to industrial 
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concerns in India, in addition to meeting demands on Admiralty and 
military account, became heavier and more complicated, the Government 
of India decided in November 1917 to vest all powers in a single officer 
designated Coal Controller. 


The main difficulty with which the Coal Controller was faced at the 
outset was a shortage of labour in the coalfields due. among other 
leasons, to late and very heavy rains and epidemics. He therefore 
imposed restrictions on the output of a large number of collieries jiro- 
ducing the inferior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
diverted from collieries producing better class of coal. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise and 
despatch while others were only allowed to manufacture soft coke for 
domestic purposes. 


To save railway wagons for the movement of grain and fodder 
about India, the Coal Controller also prohibited the transport of brick- 
burning coal and dust except for purposes of very special importance, 
and throughout the year 1918 public lighting in the streets of Calcutta 
and Bombay was reduced to a minimum and shops and places of amuse- 
ment curtailed their illumination as much as possible. 

A certain quantity of coal was originally requisitioned on Govein- 

_ . , ment account at the end of 191 fi, ])ut the whole 

Reauisitioned coal. ..rn n - i- i 

output ot ail collieries working first class coal 

was requisitioned in June 1917 and, owing to a shortage, the output of a 

certain number of collieries working second class coal was temporarily 

placed under requisition early in 1918. 

The prices paid for the requisitioned coal varied, but were approxi- 
matelv as follows. 


Table No. 211. — Prices paid for rcqaisitiooed co(d i)> 1U17 ond in 191S. 


Varieties ot coal. 

1017 


lois. 


Jaiuiaiy. 

A])nl. 

AiiuU''t. 


IN A. 

F, 

IN. A. P. , 

IN. A. F. 

IN. A. F. 

Dr-lieruluir P«>niati 

S 

0 

3 12 o 

0 0 

li c» 0 

Scl<'(‘trd JliertM" 

4 1. 

Ik 

4 12 0 

II 0 

.7 0 n 

Inelas. „ 

4 0 

0 

4 s 0 

4 12 n 

.“) 1 1 0 

2iid 




s (1 

:5 11 0 


During 1918 tlo^ bunkering o 
(a Icutta 
The pric(' 

finallv fixed as under : — 


Burker coal. 


f st('am(U‘s in Ik* m bay. Karachi and 
\\as also c(Uit] oiled by Government, 
s vaiied from time to time but wiue 


Rs. 1 per ti'ii i. i. h* 

„ 2s tio 

,, 27 iiiid 24 do. 


Calcutta 

Bumhay 

Karachi 


* i.e.y triunned into bunkers. 
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Controlling measures began to be relaxed early in 1919, the 

, , initial step being taken in January bv the 
Relaxation of control. i e i j " ‘n* • 

removal oi restrictions placed on collieries 

raising inferior coal, followed in February by relaxing the requisition 

of coal from second class collieries. A certain quantity of coal in each 

case was also set free. In April the Coal Controllership was abolished, 

some part of his duties in connection with the transportation of coal 

along the railways being carried on by an officer under the Eailway 

Board. 


PARAFFIN WAX. 

The trade in paraffin wax which is one of the most valuable of 
the refinery products of petroleum has developed greatly during the 
last decade with the expansion of the Burma oil industry, and the 
foreign demand has always absorbed a great deal of the outturn. In 
1912-13 the volume of exports exceeded 200.000 cwts. valued at £400.000 
and the distribution in the following year is shewn in the annexed 
table. 


Table Xo. 215. — of tlte trade in paraj^}) nvx among jnincipal 


recipients in 

1913-14. 


Countries. 

C^uaiUity. 

Value. 


< wts. 

£ 

1 nited Kingdom . . . . . 

sr.stio 

129,408 

Japan ....... 

38.o.“i9 

J7.724 

Australia ....... 

:u,.“>94 

52,472 

Ca]»e ( Vtlony and Xatal .... 

lO.hsii 

48,113 

Hon^koiiir ...... 

3e,970 

37,470 

CTemi tny 

Llii,4:a; 

29,339 

('hina ....... 

14,401 

22,084 

United States of Ameiica .... 

14,198 

21,53.7 

Otlier r'ountries . . . . . 

3:lss4 

^,7^2 

XriTAL 

3m3.1.~)3 

448,730 

Early in 1915 the ex-jxuts of 

araffin wax exce])t 

to the United 


Kingdom or a British Possession were ])rohibited, but too late to affect 
the trade figures for 1914-15 which reveahvl Ja])a]i as the next best 
customer after the Unit^'d Kingdonp, while the Pnitc*d States and (’hina 
(‘ach doii>)led the totals of the ]U’evious year. In 1915-10 tlie demand 
for ])araffin wax for munition ]»ur})Oses inaintaim'd the volume of 
ex])orts from Burma, in spite of restrictions and freight shortage, at 
verv n(‘arlv the level attained in 1914-15. The Cnited Kingdom took 
121.000 cwts. and Ja])an r):l.000 as eoni]>ared vith the absorption i]i the 
coastwi.se trade of 13.000 cwts. only. In 191 (>-17 tlier(^ was soim^ relaxa- 
tion of the embargo and a very largely inereas(‘d demand for the wax 
es])eciallv from Ja])an to which country over KjO.OOO cwts. were shi]>])ed. 
and with tliesc factors ])ersisting, there was a slight a])])reciation in tlie 
aggregate and in the volume of exports to Japan in 1917-18. In 
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1918-19, on the other hand, scarcity of tonnage to Japan reduced ex- 
ports to that country to 39,000 cwts., while the restrictions placed in 
the United States of America on imports lowered that country’s share 
to 4,800 cwts. But there were increased exports to the United King- 
dom, South Africa and Portuguese East Africa. The consumption in 
India continues comparatively insignificant. 


Table 

Xo. 216. — Exports of paraffl] 
de!stinatio)iS jro)n 

1 wax (quantities and 
1913'14 onwards. 

values) to all 


Year. 

Quantit}’. 

Value. 



( wt^. 

£ 

1913-U 


3u3,l.“>3 

418.730 

1914-15 


373. mo 

548,135 

191.5-lfi 


373.5S9 

542.477 

iam-17 


474. Sh7 

677.950 

191T-1S 


4s4,250 

739,901 

1918-19 


4se,476 

745.H52 


Very nearly 95 ])er cent, of the export'^ uo from Rangoon and the 
balance from Calcutta. 

The imit of :>ale in Calcutta the bazaar maund and >hipment 
i> made in packages of 168 lbs. Sales are made in Rangoon on the 
basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are generally made per cwt. c. /. /. 


PROVISIONS AND OILMANSTORES. 

Of the articles exported from India which fall under this heading 
the only items of importance are butter and 
fjlii the value of which ordinarily makes up 
three-fourths of the total. Indian butter is generally made either from 
curdled boiled milk [iVihi) or from milk that has been only scalded. 
Climatic considerations practically prevent preparation from the cream 
of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the development of dairv farming in 
W er>terii India, cream sejuirators have been introduced in many large 
towns, and the resultant butter is tinned for internal distribution as 
well as for the ex])ort trade. The centres of this trade are Bombay 
and Aligarh. Twenty years ago over a (juarter ot a million lbs. of butter 
was im])orted annually. The figures fra* the la>t pre-war year were 
•)71 ObO lbs. valued at Abuy large (juantities of butter obtained 

from (lain are also ex]Ka*te<l. Buffalo milk is richer in butter than that 
of the Indian cow. Ihitter is u^ed by all classes and castes, and the 
bulk of the supplv is home made. Xo estimate is possible of the })ropor- 
tion <>i Mich butter to the total ex})orts. 

The export traffic has been steadily improving 
Exports. of recent years as the ^ollu^\ing table will 

indicate. 
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Table Xo. 217. — QiKintihj and vahie of exports of butter from India, 


Year. 


1913-U . 







1914-15 . 







1915-16 . 







1016-17 . 







1917-18 . 







1018-19 . 






• 


Quantity. 

Lbs^ 

702,318 

551,284 

818,311 

1,472,471 

1,522,880 

690.142 


Value. 


£ 

38,986 

29,660 

45,098 

82,025 

95,624 

48,584 


Practically the whole quantity is shipped from Bombay, though in- 
considerable quantities go also from Karachi, The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Zanzibar and East Africa and 
the Persian Gulf, and in the latter years of the war increasing shipments 
were chverted to the United Kingdom, In 1915-16 the total exports 
to this destination were 11.088 lbs. as compared with 336 lbs, in 1913-14. 
in 1917-18 462.2-10 lbs. and in 1918-19, 180,5^0 lbs. 

Dairy butter is usually put up in tins of from one to five lbs. and sold 
by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing two 
new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs, each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of ghi in Incha greatly exceeds that of 
butter, Ghi. which i^ known as veiji in 
Southern India, is clarified butter prepared by 
practically every household by heating butter over a slow fire until an 
oil is formed that rises to the surface while the refuse (mostly casein) 
settles down as sediment. This oil i^; then decanted and has the great 
advantage over butter that it will keep almost indefinitely. Butter 
loses about 25 per cent, in the ])roce^s of clarification. The chief 
producing areas are the United Provinces, Bengal. Raj put ana. Central 
India and the Punjab- Ghi is used for all ]nirposes to which butter is 
put in Europe and is also extensively employed in the preparation of 
sweetmeats. Adulteration is largely practised with the aid of vegetable 
oils like that of coconut, groundnut, nigerseed. po])])y and sesame and also 
with animal fats and starch. The bidk of the (quantity produced is locally 
consumed and supplies are reinforced by a considera])le transfrontier 
trade, as well as by inq)orts by sea Irom Per>ia aud tlie IVrsian Gulf. 

The export trade neverthele'^s i< of considerable im])i-rtance as the 
following table indicate-, though the fimires 
include * imitati^m 7 /// vhicli ( ontains about 15 
])er cent, of pure ghi only and co.-t^ le.^,- tlian hall tie* unadulterated artu le. 

Table Xo. 21S.^(^/co^/.'7^ mnl nf fjpoih of ghi from I)idia. 


Exports. 


BU3-U 

iai4-15 

iai5-i6 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Qii \ . 

t'alue. 


£ 

5.5hS,So9 j 

232,945 

4.i»;}9.r>b9 

193,831 

5.29e.!ra2 

205,142 

5.403,014 

221,386 

5.513,200 

252,260 

4,3S9,352 

235,666 


Yt'ar. 




Shipments are not confined to any particular port, though Calcutta 
accounts for more than 50 per cent, of the traffic, followed by Bombay. 
Tuticorin and Cocanada in that order. Over nine-tenths of the exports 
go to British Possessions particularly to those colonies with a large 
Indian immigrant population, such as the Straits Settlements, Ceylon. 
Mauritius, Fiji. Natal and East Africa. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar maund, quotations for export 
^ ^ . , bein" generally made per case containing two 

new tins weighing do seers, either c.n/. or /.o.6. 
This case of two tins is also the common unit of shipment. 


TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant is believed to have been introduced into India by 

Cultivation Portuguese early in the seventeenth 

century. The only two species cultivated in 
India are nicoiiana tahaann in the Peninsula and the yellow- flowered 
nicotiana rustica in Northern India. In J.ower Burma and Arakan 
there is a considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported Havana 
seed, and Government since the days of the East India Company 
has made repeated efforts to improve the indigenous methods of curing 
and manufacturing and to produce a better quality of leaf. The 
tobacco industry is now identified with three principal centres. — 

(1) Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar with headquarters at 

Rangpur and Monghyr ; 

(2) Southern India, particularly the districts of Coimbatore, Salem. 

Trichinopoly, Madura, Kistna, Godavari and Guntur with 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Dindigul, Palghat and Cocanada as 
the chief manufacturing and trading centres ; and 

(3) Lower Burma with Rangoon, Moulmein and Akyab as the princi- 

pal centres. 


The crop is suited only to small holdings as it requires considerable 
attention and liberal manuring. The area under tobacco in Briti.sh 
India is about l.DijO.OOO acres and the outturn varies according to the 
attention given to the crop, from 200 to as much as 3.000 l])s. of cured 
leaf per acre. Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as 
June, the bulk of the cro]) is gathered between February and April. 
The leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and allowed to ferment, 
different <piafities of tabacco being produced by varying the degree of 
fermentation allowed. 


The best (luality of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta market is known 
. . as BfnHjnHr after the district of that name 

ra e varieties. whic^li it i^ chiefly grown. Poolah and 

hiipafh are varieties of Rangpur tobacco, the latter being of inferior 
<piality. Other tra<le varieties known to exporters are golden leaf 
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from Guntur for cigarette making and th indoor and simline from 
Burma for cheroot wrappers and tillers. 


Exports— 

(1) Unmanufactured 
tobacco. 


The bulk of the tobacco grown in India disap])ears in local consump- 
tion, but the export trade chiefly from Madras 
and Kangoon is of considerable value. The 
total value of the exports of tobacco, manu- 
factured and unmanufactured, in 1913-14 ex- 
ceeded £319,000, of which roughly two-thirds was unmanufactured. 
Tlie following table shews the value of India's export trade in unmanu- 
flxctured tobacco, which for the most part consists of crudely cured leaf, 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table Xo. 219. — Qucrtftltfj find vahie of upmeomfactured 
ported from 1913-14 onwards. 

tobacco ej> 

Year. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lh^. 

£ 

.... 

1^7,817.000 

211,800 

1‘>U-15 

10,400,000 

144.000 

mia-lO ....... 

1^4.2 AO. 0(10 

2oi,:io0 

....... 

:?T,T4lCo()0 

2.72,000 

1^07-18 

20.214,000 

22S,.AOO 

I'jis-iy i ’ 

:U,.jOO,000 

1 

540,000 


The principal destinations in 1913-14 Avere Aden and its depeiideiioies, 
Hongkong, France. Straits Settlements (including Labuan a>nd the 
Federated Malay States), Holland and Geimanv. dflxe closure since the 
outbreak of var of certain tobacco growing areas in Fastern Europe 
tr> the Allies has encouraged the export of unmanufactured leaf from 
India vestvards, Burma tobacco is used in the manufacture by the 
French Go\einment of the capo/nl cigarette, the su]j])lier being on the 
outbreak of war a ( unman American. Exports to France from Rangoon 
amounted m 1913-14 to oA^er 3 million l})s. and in 191o-H> to over t>| 
million lbs. In the^ folloAving year France dropped out of this market 
cilt^igethei but took increa'^ed siipjilies fioin Bengal. ^Morocco is another 
customer for Burma toliacco, her recei]jts for 1913-17 ])eing 288.000 lbs. 
as com]jaied A\ith 338.920 lbs, in the ]0‘evious Aaair, There are also large 
sliipments of unmanufactured tobacco from' Burma to Plongkong for 
the China market. The increase in the export of unmanufactured tobacco 
to the L lilted Kingdom during the Avar is ascribed in ])art to Dutch 
buver.. Avho gambled on the possibility of being alloAved eventual rc- 
cx])oit to Holland. In 191 8- J 9, France Avas bv far the largest customer 
lor Indian tobaccm. Avith over 13 million lbs., followed by Aden Avith 
rmloo.OOO and the Straits Settlements Avith just over amf the United 
K-ngdoin a little less than tlire(‘ millions. The share of the various 
pioA incc^ is sheA\n in the follow iug taPlfc XPe jnincipal ports participat- 
rng m the trade were Rangoon, Bondjay, Calcutta and Xegapatam. 



Table No. 220 . — Provincial share of exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1913-14 and 1918-19, contracted. 


Pi ovine es. 

1913-14. 

1 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Per cent. 

1 

Quantity. 

Per cent. 


Lbs. 

1 

1 

Lbs. ; 


Burma .... 

. ll,6o5,dl2 

42 1 

14,552,550 , 

40 

Bom!)dy and Sind 

. ' 9,913,490 

i 

35t 1 

1 

8,378,717 ' 

20 

Beni^al .... 

4,013,705 

14 ! 

4,825,057 ! 

15 

Madras Presidency . 

2,234,511 j 

S-V ‘ 

■ 1 

3,740,071 1 

i 

13 


The unit of >ale in Calcutta and in Bombay i^ the maund of 82 lbs. 

_ , , , , . ^ but in the latter market, the bale of 560 lbs. 

Unit of sale and snipment. . . • i ^ ^ 

1'^ aUo recognised, bhipment i-; made from the 

foini'^r port in bale- of TOO lbs. nett and from Bombay in bales of 

2, 21 and o cwts. each. In Kangoon sales a^e made per hundred viss of 

360 lbs. and tobacco is shipped in bales of 180 to 200 lbs., bundles of 90 

Ib^. nett or in cases weighing about 365 lbs. nett. In Negapatam the 

unit of sale is the seer of 24 tolas and tobacco is packed for export in 

bundles weighing from 28 to 224 lbs. 

As regards manufactured tobacco the value of the imports has always 
exceeded that of the exports and the difference 
recently been accentuated by the increa'ing 
demand for cigarettes on the part of all classes 
’_»f the population who are no longer content to smoke the indigenous 
hiri. This demand has encouraged the opening of a number of factories 
for the manufacture of cigarettes in India of which tlie Peninsular Tobacco 
15>mpany\s concern at i\Ionghyr is by far the largest. There are also 
^'onsiderable imports into Bombay and Calcutta of cigars from the 
P]iili])})ines and Havana. The best market for ‘ Burma ’ and * Trichy ’ 
(dieroots is the Far East, but a limited quantity finds a sale in the United 
Kingdom. A demand for these cheroots has latelv arisen in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa also, particularly for the South Indian ])roduct whi(4i is 
slu])])ed rid Bombay to these destinations. Indian leaf tobacco makes 
an excellent filler, but is generally unsuitab’e for wrappers, and to meet 
this d'‘‘fi(‘i(‘ncy there is a (‘onsiderable import of leaf from Sumatra and 
lava. When the import duty on foreign leaf was enlianced a few years 
ago the ])rin(upal factory ])roduci]ig ' Tricliv ' cigars for export was 
tempoiarilv transferred to I5)ndi(iherrv, but they are now manufactured 
at Dindigul in bond under (ki.stoius su])ervision. Much of the 
tobacco grown in the east coast districts of i\Iadras is shi])])ed to Eangooii 
for conversion into Burma cheroots, though there is a good deal manu- 
factured in Cocanada for export as well as local consumption. Tlie 
.‘Xports of unmanufactured tobacco from Bengal and Madras to Eango(ai 
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have been increasingly hea\y in recent years, the total for 1913-1 i 
being 13.120.000 and 5,480.000 lbs. respectively. The corresponding 
figures for 1918-19 were 13.G50J95 and 1,977,468 lbs. The lowest 
qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped to Europe for tanning purposes. 
The chief customers for Indian cigars in pre-war times and in 1918-19 
are contrasted below. 

Table Xo. 221 . — Priifcipcd countries iunwrtinq Indicn) dears in 1913-14 

and 1918-19. 


Quantity. 


Count lie' 


1013-U. ' 

191S-19. 



Lbs. 

Lbs- 

Straits .Settlements and Fede 

rated Malay States . 

1.602.041 

743.672 

F nited Kintidom 


SO.rK33 

49,417 

European Turkey 




JSinm 


14.oS4 

18.424 

Giliraltar 


l:3.!).“>0 


Germany 


O..^06 


Aden .... 


7,830 

1,429 


Total 

1,733,959 

870.644 


The largest market is the Malay Peninsula and is likely to continue 
so. The trade with Gibraltar has a])parently been extinguished by the 
war. The quantity and value of manufactured tobacco (which includes 
cigarettes and ‘ other sorts ‘ as well as cigars) exported from 1913-14 will 
be found in the next table. 

Table Xo. 222 . — Quantity emd valne of )/fanufacfn red toharco exported 
fr<j)n 1913-14 oincard. 




Year. 




Qiiantity. 

Value. 







Lb. 

£ 

1913-14 

i!U4-15 

19l5.ir» 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 

1918- 19 





; 1 

2,206.000 

2,192.0(i0 

2.096.000 
l,S7i).00O 
L620.(iOO 

1.477.000 

107,800 

100,060 

92,130 

100.130 

102.8010 

93.20(> 


The distribution of the trade among the various ])rovinces has not 
been materially alfected by the war as the table ])elow might at first 
sight sugge.st, though Burma has undoubtedly made more headway 
than any other. The Bombay percentage is swelled by de.spatclies of 
Madras cigars from that port. 


Table No. 223 . — Provincial share of exports of manufactured tobacco m 
1913-H and 1918-19, contrasted. 


Provinces, 

1913-U. 

1918-19. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

llaJras ....... 

4.5 

14 

Burma ....... 

38 

55 

Bengal ....... 

15 

10 

Bombay and Sind . . . . . 

o 

21 


The ports chiefly participating in the trade in 1913-14 were Negapatam 
(30 per cent.), Moulmein (25 per cent.), Calcutta (16 per cent.), 
Rangoon (12 per cent.), and Madras (10 per cent.) and in 1918-19, 
Rangoon (27 per cent.), Moulinein (28 per cent.). Bombay (13 per cent.), 
Negapatam (9 per cent.) and Calcutta (10 per cent.). 

For Indian made cigarettes the principal customers were up to 1914 
Zanzibar and East Africa but the war has directed the bulk of this trade 
to the Persian Gulf, which with Siam has also attracted most of the 
exports in recent years of other sorts of manufactured tobacco. 

MICA. 

Five years ago about three-flfths of the world's production of mica 
was derived from India, the bulk of the 

rea an pro uc ion. balance being contributed by the United States 

and Canada though German East Africa was making considerable head- 
way. A feature of the war has been the phenomenal development of 
mica mining in Brazil whose production is now so considerable as 
to suggest the closure in tlie near future of American markets to 
Indian mica. Practically all the mica mined in India is musco- 
vite, though small quantities of phlogopite are won in Travancore. 

Muscovite mica is obtained from two principal areas (1) the Bihar mica 
belt, a strip of country about 12 miles broad and GO to 70 miles long, run- 
ning obli(piely across the districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya in 
the province of Bihar and Orissa and (2) the Nellore District of the Madras 
Presidency. In addition there are small workings in Ajmer, Udaipur, 
Mvsore and Orissa. It is impossible to give accurate figures of ])roduc- 
tion from these diflerent Htdds, which difler considerably not only in the 
quantity but also in the (pialitv of their output. In 1917 the output of 
dresse<l mica from Bihar was estimated at 1 .7i)0 tons, from Nellore at 300 
and from Bajputanu at 36 tons, but these liguresare ])robably cojiserva- 
tive. and do not includt* considerable quantities won on which no royalty 
has la^en j^aid. Bihar mica expo' te I from Calcutta is ])rinci])ally of the 
ruhf/ varietv, the higher qualities of which known as rirnr and 
sJiifhflfj shinnd are r(\garded as the linest mica- in the world and are 
of gre<it imj>ortance in certain tdt'ctrical industries for their high 
dielectiic c.o-etlicitmt. Nellore micas i^ jirincipallv i/rrcn mica and is 
shipped from Madras, while Rajputana mica, which is exported from 
Bumbav, is of much lower quality. The following statement gives 


tlie quantities and average values per cwt of m:ca shipped from each 
area in the years 1913-14 and 191S-19. 

Table Xo, 224. — Qucmlities arongi' valves per cui. of )nica slnyferl 

irota the prii^cipal ports m 1913-14: avd 1918-19. 



Ports. 

mi 

3-14. 


1018-19. 

j Quantity. 

Average value 
per cwt. 

Quantity. 

' Average value 
per cwt. 



Cwt . 

£ d. 

Cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Calcutta < 

. 

. 1 41.313 

5 14 7 

46,44S 

119 3 

Madras , 


lO.STl i 

5 3 a 

8,108 

6 IG 10 

Bombay . 


. i 1.T07 

1 

! b 10 i 

1,438 

7 13 5 


Total 

. j 53.891 

o r- 6 

5.3.002 

10 13 11 


The following statement compares the quantities and average values 
per cwt. of Indian mica imported into the United Kingdom with the 
quantities and average values of mica from the United States of America 
and Canada. 

Table Xo, 225. — Qv(ndities and valves of imports into the United Kingdom 
of Indian mica contrasted u'ith those front the U)tited States of America 
and Canada, 


191;;, 19U. 191"!. [ 19H; : 1917 


Country of Origin. 

1 1 

Avrrai:'' 

A\ 

' A% 1 1 .mo 

A\*‘iaL'> ! 




‘Cpmii- i 

\ .ihlr 

iQii.ui- 

(ni.Ul- ‘ \ iilUf 

(plan- [ \altii‘ Qu.in- i 

\alu.' 



tit}. : 


I ri'-\ ]>*! 

tir\. jit‘1 

1 nt' 1 prr 'tit} 1 

tjcr 



. ! 

('Ut 

, < '\f 

1 f \\ r , 

1 f w t . ' 1 

O' t. 



' Cut. 1 

hi s il 

Cut i 8. >1. 

( u t ' c a 

Cut C ?? <i~ e\\t 

\ ^ ^ 

Btiti'fi In a 1 


' 4 . 17 J 

; u 7 

1 

Jt '.|'9 J 17 :: 

' ’4 ' ’ * 4 

1 ; 4 Ci 4 11 2 ,4^ 9^2 ; 

7 r ' 

Cj'i.i'la 



9 9 i; 

1 iJ'. h 4 i 

' i,'^*»4 L r> 0 

"^79 .*<12 9 4U 

i ; 1 ♦ 

Unit -1 it( - 

fit 


'1 :! n 

1 -4'. 1 7 

l r.; ,0 ]i; In ' 

' 1 t)2> 1 > 2 91) 

1 2 7 7 


A I a' nc.u 


The methods of mining in Bihar and Xellore are not identical. In 
the latter field, owing to the fiat nature of the 
ground, will he found large ojien cjuarries. while 
in Bihar, where the surfaee is irregular, vein.^ aiT followed up hv winzes, 
shafts. sto]>es and drives. Kxploitatioii lias often been ha]>liazard and 
uneconomical, hut some of the wealthier firms (*ngaged in tin* inrhistry 
have during the last four or five years inti9)duee<l more scieiititic 
method.s. and lahour-sa\ ing machimuA' has hef*n suee(*s.sfullv introduced 
to assist tin* inaderpiate sujjply ol local lalmur. The mining methods 
em[4oyed were for a long time juUnitive lint latterly inijnovemeiits 
have been introfluced, and waiter and deliris are now' large) v r(*nioveil by 
mechanical apj)lianc(*s. Altogetln*r mica mining hi India givi*s employ- 
ment to about 15.000 ])ersons. 

After being raised to the surfaci*. mica has to bi* prejiared for the 
market. Madras mica is shear-trim ated into 
rectangulai ]>lati*s. while Bihar mica is sickle 


Preparation tor market. 


dressed , i.e., trimmed by means of the country sickle. This method 
produces irregular shapes as all cracks and flaws are cut out, but 
is also less wasteful, for it leaves no square corners to fray 
out. the blocks are more easily split and it has this additional 
advantage that sickle-di’essed mica is not considered as ‘ manufactured 
mica ' for tariff purposes, on import into the United States of America. 
After trimming with the sickle, JJihar mica is sized, a process which is 
based on the greatest number of square inches which can be measured 
as a rectangular figure, the irregularities due to cutting being left out 
of account. The largest size is known in the trade as ' extra 
special ' (over 48 sq. inches), while blocks containing from 36 to 48 sq. 
inches are classed as ‘ special ’ and below that there are seven grades, 
the lowest (Xo. 7) being of 1 sq. inch only. Each size is then graded 
according to quality — dear, sJiglitJy stained, fair stained, heavilg 
stained, black spotted, etc. 

Originally the smaller sizes of mica had little or no commercial value, 
and these with the trimmings and other waste 
crap mica. were dumped close to the mine or factory. 

The installation of grinding plants to convert these trimmings into boiler 
and pipe lagging, etc., has hitherto been scarcely attempted in India 
in the absence of an assured market for their production though they 
form part of the equipment of almost every mine of any size in America. 

The dump heaps which are found scattered all over the mica fields 
must contain a certain proportion of mica of commercial value, though 
much of it is too weather stained to find a ready market ; but extensions 
of the uses of waste mica may in the future enhance their value. 


For the disposal of the smaller sizes of mica a solution is offered in 
the manufacture of micanite, an American 
Micani e. invention dating from 1892, but not exploited 

on a commercial scale until 1905. For the manufacture of micanite, 
mica plates of small size (generally Xo. 5 and Xo. 6 block) are split by 
means of sharp pointed knives into thin flakes which, with the aid of 
shellac dissolved in s])irit, are cemented together under pressure and 
built up into sheets of any required size and thickness. The varieties 
most commonly known are micanite ‘ lioard,' ‘ cloth * and ' ])a]>er.' 
The micanite is steamed, rolled and trimmed and finally sha])ed. For 
the preparation of splittings from mica l)l()ek. women and children 
are extensively employed in the mica fields. With her vast sup])lies 
of mica, her mono])oly of slu41ac and her chea]) labour. India will 
doubtless in the near future make considera))le progress in the 
manufacture of micanite, which has already been made experimentally 
at Kodarma. th<‘ centre ol the ifihar mica industry and in the East Indian 
liailwav workshops at Jamalpur. Tlnne is no reasoji also why con- 
denser plates, fimnels and other mi<'a manufiuUures should not ]>e 
undertaken in India. 


At present exports are cliietly m the form of ])loek mica and s} blit- 
tings w hi(*h an^ packed in boxes lined with ])aper 
and calculated to weigh about 1 cwT. nett each, 


Exports. 



tliG unit of salo being ttie bazaar maund in Calcutta and the cwt. in 
Madras. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. /. o. 6. 
The following are the statistics of exports of mica from India 
during the last six years. 


Table No. 226 . — Exports of mica from Ihdia from WlS-ld onivards. 


Year. 


1913.14 

1914.15 

1915.16 

1916.17 

1917.18 
1918-19 


j Quantity. | 

Value. 

1 

■i 

O'wts. 

i 

! £ 

i .33,891 

i 302,564 

; 32,972 

191,066 

.33,717 

< 208,496 

i 59,521 

341.255 

65,729 

' 575,285 

55,992 

.398,971 


1 


The internal consumption of mica in India is very small and probably 
does not exceed two or three hundred tons 
Distribution oJ the trade. principal ports participat- 

ing in the export trade the percentage shipped from Calcutta 
in 1918-19 was 83, from Madras 14 and from Bombay 3, In 1914 
Clermany held a predominant position in the electrical industry 
and the world *s mica market was about to be transferred from 
London to Hamburg. The distribution of the tsade according to 
the Custom House statistics would suggest that nearly 69 per 
cent, of the whole went to the United Kingdom, 19 per cent, to the 
Ignited States and rather less than 16 per cent, to Germany, but not 
le>s than half of the shipments to the United Kingdom were re-exported 
to C»ermany whose consumption of Indian mica in the calendar year 
1913 was 47.000 cwts. in addition to about lO.tiOO cwts. obtained from 
her colonies. The outbreak of hostilities sus])ended the activities of 
a German merchant who had begun to build u]) a big business in the 
mining and shipping of mica from the Nellore field. The mica sent 
direct to the L nit eel States was of higher average value than to other 
destinations, as only the superior grades can stand the heavy import 
duty. 

The first effect cd the war was to discourage the out])Ut and diminish 
the volume of the ex])orts of mica, })ut a considf*rable demand soon 
grew u]) for Indian mica for munition ])urposes. To secure adecjuate 
supplies for the British Government. exja)rts to destinations i)ther 
than the United Kingdom were })rf)hibited in 8e])tend)er Iblo. and in 
.June 1916, a sclieme to ])urchase on Goveiaiment account was brought 
into force. The Government fd hidia also took gr«*at i]it(‘rest in ex])loiting 
mica jU'oducing areas hitherto untouclied or incc)ni])letelv d(‘velo]>ed. 
The considerable increases in average values recorded during 1917-18 
and 1918-19 were due ])artly to the increased cost of machinery and 
tools, but largely also to an increase in the ])ro]>ortion of })lock mica to 
splittings, which was the result of an increase in the demajul for the 
former for munition purposes. 
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CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS, 


Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is in considerable demand for indus- 
trial purposes, e.a., in connection with the 
Area and production. manufacture of glass, for food preservation, 

and for manurial purposes in addition to its importance as a constituent 
of gunpowder. The production of saltpetre in India is practically 
confined to the areas covered by the three provinces of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in all of which places the manufacture is con- 
trolled under a system of licenses by the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Parrukhabad in the United Provinces may be cited as the 
main centre of manufacture though the refined saltpetre produced in 
the Punjab excels that of any other province. Small quantities 
sufficient onlv for local consumption are obtained in Madras as well and 
in a few Native States in the north. With the outbreak of the war the 
Indian output was stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude 
manufacture and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other 
concessions to encourage manufacture. Later on the export of salt- 
petre exceeding 10 per cent, refraction (impurity) was prohibited and 
the export of saltpetre of lower refraction restricted to the United King- 
dom, at prices subject to fixed maxima. The number of refineries 
increased from 327 in 1913-14: to 453 in 1917-18 while the number of 
hcenses in the three provinces rose from 31,191 to 51,830. 72 per 

cent, of the licenses for preparing crude saltpetre were granted in 
Bihar in which province 55 per cent, of the refineries are situated. 
The production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds (of 74- G7 lbs. 
each) may be indicated bv the following statement. 


Table No. 227 . — Production of refined saltpetre in iuctonj maunds of 

74-67 lbs. 


Year. 1 

Bihar. 

United 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 






Factory 

Factory 

Factory 






maunds. 

mauncU. 

inaund'J. 

laia-u . 





1 ls.-).:i73 

1<>0,7.')0 

87.010 

lau-io . 






ISS.SSM) 

100, 17») 

im.via . 





219.50.-) 

236,0.58 

1.52,301 

I9n;-i7 . 





241,058 

300.500 

245.970 

1017-18 . 





2:ac4:u 

258,838 

150,058 


The fall in 1917-18 is due to abnonnal rainfall during the manufacturing 
season. 


Crude salt])etre is cxtracttMl from nitrous earths scraped during the 
dry season fi'oiu the roads, walls, etc., in and 
1 anutacture. around villages where a large quantity of 

nitrogen is derived from the excreta of men and animals and decayed 
vegetable matter. This earth is laid in shallow filter beds of clay and 

3oa 


water poured over it. and tlie resulting liquor after settling is concentrated 
in large open pans over a slow fire (as in the United Provinces and Bihar) 
or evaporated by solar heat (as in the Punjab), crystallizing out in the 
form of crude saltpetre which contains a considerable admixture of 
common salt. The terms of the license issued to the noonidh (crude 
saltpetre licensee) do not allow him to carry the process any further. 
Eefining is carried out in licensed premises either by continuing the 
process applicable to the manufacture of crude saltpetre till the educ- 
ation of the salt mixed up with it, or by heating to boiling point a 
solution of crude saltpetre, when the potassium nitrate dissolves and 
the common salt contained in it crystallizes out. By evaporating the 
remaining solution, fairly pure saltpetre may be obtained. The process 
chieflv in vogue in the Bihar refineries is the former, and the product 
so obtained is known as kvthia. It has a refraction of from 20 to 40 
per cent, and a good demand for it exists for manurial purposes and 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. A much more highly refined article 
is produced in the Punjab with a refraction in the nei^hbourhoo.'l of 4 
per cent., while in Bihar anything better than 8 per cent, is seldom 
achieved. The crude product of the United Provinces and Bihar 
vields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent, refined saltpetre, but the percent- 
age in the Punjab is no more than 30. 

Up to the year 18G0 India enjoyed a monopoly in the saltpetre trade 
when artificial manufacture from the nitrate 
deposits of South America and German potash 
knocked the bottom out of the export trade which fell from 35,000 tons 
in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war year. India's chief customers 
were the United States of America, China, the United Kingdom, ilaiiri- 
tius and Ceylon. The two last named require high refraction saltpetre 
for manurial purposes and China, better quality Farriikhabad and 
Punjab refined saltpetre for fire- works. 


Table Xo. 228 . — JJestitiaflfdts (ufd rjdfitftifies oj b'fdfpefre ej'ported froin 


imt-io to ms-u. 

Countries. 

1900-10. 

1910*11. 

1911-12. 

1919-13, 

1913- U. 


Toil". 

ToU". 

'I'on". 

Ton". 

Toil". 

United State'' of America 

o.4lT 

4.4 n> 

9.997 

2,S97 

1.390 

China .... 

4.114 

4.L>75 

4.:;9!> 

4.:U9 

4.034 

L'mted Kingdom 

ILSOT 

a.oAo 

9.39!> 

9,3()) 

2.404 

Mauritius 

i\o:u 

9.530 

1 S74 , 

9.901 

1.437 

(.’eylun .... 

Oso 

1,149 

1.493 ; 

9.993 

9,994 

All other countries 

1, s 


SOI) 

S54 

1,S.54 

Total 

17,911 

ni.:rs9 

i:h79s 

1 14.S.3S 

13.403 


With th(‘ outbreak of the war, the trade* was mainly diverted to the 
Ihiited Kingdom, whose chief sources of supply. (Germany and Belgium. 
ha<l been cut off aiul the iMinistiy of .Munitions looked to Imlia to meet 
its constantly increasing demaiuls. Wlieieas the share of the United 



Kingdom was 55 per cent, in 1914-15. it was 80 per cent, in 1915-16. 
and in 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export became effective. 
.^7 per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go to Australia and 
New Zealand for meat preservation and to ^Mauritius and Ceylon for 
luaiiurial purposes, but with this exception India's whole outjmt of 
saltpetre has been secured for the use of British or Allied manufacturers 
of munitions. 

The following table illustrates the range 
of prices for saltpetre of 5 per cent, refrac- 
tion from 1897. 


Table No. 229 . — Price of saltpetre of 5 per cenf. refraction from 1897 to 

1916. 



Year. 





Ja nuary. 



July. 







! 




d. 


(O. 

f. 

d. 


. 




6 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

8 

4 






() 

11 

8 

11 

7 

0 

9 

4 

laoT 





S 

4 

11 

0 

9 

s 

1C 

S 

n.Hii 





ll 

4 

15 

0 

11 

8 

15 

4 

lom 




• ( 

11 

12 

15 

8 

11 

8 

15 

4 

lau 





12 

13 

17 

1 

11 

4 

15 

0 

1913 





11 

12 

15 

8 

11 

4 

15 

0 

1910 

. ♦ 




13 

4 

17 

8 

lo 

8 , 

20 

8 


1 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices as a result of market 
manipulation for the beneht of the middlemen rather than of the manu- 
facturer, the Covernment of India intervened and fixed maximum 
rates for exports, viz.. Rs. 13-12 (18^. 4J.) for a factory maund of 5 per 
cent, (or less) refraction and Rs. 12-14 (17.s. 2d.) for 10 per cent, refrac- 
tion /. 0 . h.. the refraction values being determined by the Chemical 
Examiner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samples drawn from the con- 
signments which were under Customs control ; but there is reason to 
believe that there was a good deal of evasion practised in order to 
d(4eat these restrictions. 

The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
armistice was declared and with it the United Kingdom's demand for 
inunition pur})Oses ceased. All restrictions on the export of salt])etre 
ol all grades to non-])rohibiied destinations have since ])een removed. 

Table No. 230. — The cjc ports oi sojfpdrv (qionifities and r<dacs) to ali 
destinations fru}n 1916-11. 



Veal. 



1 

Quantit}'. 

Value. 






YoH". 

1 






13.400 

203.000 

ll'U-1.') . 





19.400 

2S3.00(J 






20,700 

459.12<» 

I'.MtMT . 





20,400 

703.09O 






22,0 SO 

591,370 

I'tlsl'l 




• • 1 

23,900 

021.000 


iO-3 



Practically all the shipments have been made from the port of Calcutta. 
The local unit of sale is the factory maund but sterling quotations to 
the United Kingdom are per ton c. i, /. The unit of shipment in 
Calcutta is the bag of 224 lbs. nett, but shipment is made from Bombay 
in bags of 168 lbs. gross also. 


Borax. 


Borax (sodium bi-borate) is not found in British India but is 
obtained in conjunction with salt on the banks 
of certain lakes in Tibet or as a deposit in 
conjunction \yith sulphur of certain hot springs in Ladakh, Kashmir. 
The latter supplies enter India generally via Kulu and are refined at 
Sultanpiir, or alternatively through Chamba to Kashmir and Lahore, 
while tvical, the Tibetan product which constitutes ninetenths of the 
trade is brought into the Lmited Provinces bv Bhutia traders and is 
refined at Ramnagar. The transfrontier imports of borax in recent years 
have been in the nighbourhood of 20,000 cwts. vearlv, the figures for 
1917-18 and 1918-19 being 23,618 and 23,476 cwts. respectively. 
The annual imports of refined borax by sea, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, average about 3,(>00 cwts. 


The export (strictly re-export) trade has been steadily declining in 
Exports recent years owing to the discovery of inexhaus- 

tible supplies of calcium borate in Nevada and 
California, but the internal consumption for medicinal purposes and 
as a mordant in dyeing and calico printing and other industrial pur- 
poses has somewhat increased, the balance stmck bv deducting ship- 
ments from the sum of the transfro7itier and sea-borne imports giving 
a total of about 23,000 cwts. per annum. 

The quantity and values of borax exported during the last six years 
are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 2.31.* — Q^fanfdy value of uxpads of h^rax jroyn India from 

IdlZ-U onwards. 


Year. 


J<0‘-U 

vns m 


Quantity. ! 

Value. 

Owr-. 

V 

4,. 7 ) 

.7,i:n 

04*0 



lo.oin 


1 4.log 


.-).S7.7 




The principal ])re-war destinatidn.s wen* the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong and the war has not generally affecded the distribution 
of the trade. Over 90 per cent, of the exports have alwavs gone from 



Calcutta. The uait of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and ship- 
ment is made in cases weighing 1 cwt. each. Quotations for export are 
per maund /. o. h. 


RAW SILK. 


There are three tracts in India in which sericulture is still a cottage 

_ ^ . mdustrv of some importance. (1) the southern 

Producing areas. ^ r .1 -vV i \l -.li 

portion 01 the Mysore plateau ^^’lth the 

adjoining tiduk of Ivollegal in the Coimbatore District of the Madi'as 
Presidency, (2) the Murshidabad. Malda, Rajshahi, and Birbhum 
districts of Bengal, (3) and Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring 
submontane districts of the Punjab and North-AVest Frontier 
Province in all of which the mulberry feeding silk worm {bombijx mori) 
is cultivated. There i& also a considerable cultivation in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa and parts of the Central Provinces of the Utsar silk 
worm and in Assam of the miign and eri silk worm. All these are 
purely indigenous. The tnsar is a wild silk worm never successfully 
domesticated ; the mnya is a semi-domesticated silk worm feeding in the 
open chiefly on two particular species of laurel ; while the eri is a domes- 
ticated silk worm feeding on castor, the silk from which cannot be 
reeled but has to be carded and spun. Both in Bengal and Southern 
India the silk is the produce of a multi-voltine worm fed on the leaves of 
the shrub mulberry. The Mysore industry, supposed to have been 
started by Tippu Sultan with seed received from China, with that in 
the adjoining district of Coimbatore, is now responsible for two- thirds 
of the total output of silk in India. A good deal of experimental work 
has been done in Bengal and Mysore in recent years under the direction 
of French and Japanese experts, and the area of land under mulberry 
cultivation in Bengal has been found to have increased by 33 per cent, 
since 1913. In Kashmir, where mulberry trees are abundant and the 
historical records of the industry go back to the sixteenth century, 
onlv uni-voltine worms chiefly from seed imported every year from 
France and Italy are now grown. The industry is a State monopoly, 
and yields a net revenue of about £70.000 per annum and the only 
limit to its expansion is the amount of food available for the worms. 
The output of silk in Kashmir is on a conservative estimate 200,000 
lbs. of reeled silk annually, the whole of which is ex])orted. In the 
Mur.shidabad District are st^veral filatures under European control, 
but there are in India actually only two filatur(\s working on 
European linos, one in Bangalore and one in St inagar. Of the 
filatures in which indigenous methods are employed, there are five 
establishments in ^Murshidabad District employing a hundred or more 
operatives, and one in Jammu. 

Mr. Lefrov's estimate of the production of mulberry silk in India 
in 19lb when the reeling industry in 
ro uc ion. Kashmir had not conpdetely recovered from the 

disastrous fire which destroyed the Srinagar filature in 1913, is given 
in the table below. 
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Table Xo. 232 

— Estimated prodnctioa of mulberry silk in 

India in 1910. 


Province?. 

Quantity. 

Mysore . 

Bengal . 

Madras . 

Kashmir 

Burma 

Assam 

Punjab 

. ! 



1 

Lb^. 

1,152.000 

000.000 

400.000 

96.000 

15.000 

12.000 

1,800 


Total . j 

2,276,800 

It has been calculated that it takes 12 maunds of cocoons to yield 
one mannd of reeled silk. 

In the early days of the East India Company silk was an important 
Exports article of the export trade from Bengal and in 

the time of Warren Hastings the exports 
averaged over 500,000 lbs., it is believed, of reeled silk alone : but the 
trade was subject to great fluctuation. Between 1866 and 1874 tiie 
average annual exports amounted to over two million lbs. includim; 
not only reeled silk but also (silk waste) and cocoons. The 

average exports for decennial periods, from the statistical vear 1861-6)5 
onwards, are shewn in the following table. 

Table Xo. 233 

—Ej'porfs o/ r<(iv silk during d(^rp)nnal 
ISSd-Go ouivards. 

periods ft ton 


1 

Averau^e for ten years. 

! 

Exports of 
raw silk. 

1^^34-05 to 1S7.1-7-I: 
i^74-75 to JSS3-S4 
lSS4-8.7to 1803-94 
jS04-0ri to 1003-04 
1004-05 to 1013-14 

1 

1 

j 

Lb<- 

2,06.7,272 

1.401.025 

1,744,100 

1.717,601 

1,740,023 


The above ti^nires would tliat siuce 1S(S| the trade had re- 

mained very steady, but luifortunatelv the projfortion of reeled silk in 
the total (except for a teiipiorarv reeoveiy i]i ]1 mhP() 7 and th<‘ following 
vear) has eroatly dcudined and with it tlie avera^o* valuer of the whole. 
Th(*re was a remarkabk^ fall in 1 to lbs., as compared with 

• )S2,0<Sl lbs. in l!)ld-b> but this ^\as lai’eelv asr‘]’d)able to the Siii.aear 
tire in July lOib in consequeiu e of which the ex})orts from Kashmir 
in the followin,^ year we^re eliieflv in the form of cocoons. Fn 1014-15 
the effect of the war was ,irreatly felt, as so much of the trade i.s in 
normal times with Southern France. The exports (»f raw silk, (hasum 
and cocoons from India during the List six years are shewn in the 
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following table. With higher prices and a larger demand from France in 
1918>19 there was something of a recovery in the shipments of reeled 
Vilk and a corresponding fall in the volume of cocoons exported. 


Table No. 234. — Quantitu of exports of row silk, chasam and 
cocoons froiti India daring the last six gears. 


Articles. 

1913*14. 

19U-15. ! 

1 

1915-16. 

1916-17. . 

1917-18. 1 

.1 

1918-19 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Raw silk 

160,222 

82,712 

125,166 

218,636 

191,515 

290,989 

Chasam 

909,077 

347,754 ' 

793,120 

799,038 

428,323 

551,299 

Cocoons 

133,789 1 

85,816 i 

1 ' 

344,517 

526,429 

185,0.‘'6 

112,680 


The principal destinations throughout the period were France and 
the United Kingdom, the demands of Italy and the United States 
being intermittent and uncertain. The chief ports participating in the 
trade were Karachi which in the last ten years has superseded Bombay 
as the principal entrepot for the Kashmir trade (though there are still 
considerable exports from Bombay), Calcutta for Bengal and Assam 
silk, and Madras for chasaw and cocoons from Mysore, shipments of 
raw >ilk having ceased since 190()-()7. 

In Karachi the unit of -ale is the lb. and of shipment the bale 


Unit of sale and 
shipment. 


of 165 lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while 
in Calcutta raw silk is sold by the factory seer 
and shipped in bales of 150 lbs. each. Chasam 


IS shipped in 300 lb. bales. Mysore chasam is sold ])er maund of 25 lbs. 
/. o. b. Madras, for shi]nnent to France and Italy and packed for 


i‘xport in pressed bales of 3 cwts. c. i. /. (piotations to the United 
Kingdom are geuerallv jier lb. and for France per kilo. 


SILK MANUFACTURES. 


The decrease in the exports of silk maniifuctures from India has 
b<‘en even more noticeable in recent years than that of raw silk. At 


Industrial centres. 


the same time there is reason to think that the 
indigenous silk weaving industry is with the 


aid ()f imported silk more than holding its own except in Burma. 
Till' census returns of 1911 indicaited an iiicreast^ of 28, (HK) to the total 


of 228,000 ])(‘rsons enununatiHl in 1901 as imgaged in the industry, 
the chief silk weaving centres being Murshidabad, Tanjore, Benares, 
Surat, Amritsar, ('hinglepiit, Madura and Mandalay. Further, while 
tli'‘ i[uantitv of raw silk annually imported chiefly from Shanghai is 
about the same as it was fifty years ago, the bulk of the imports 
consists now-a-days of tin(‘ weaving (jualities, whereas it was 
formerly coarse and suitable only for embroidery. In Burma, where the 
material is worn by all but the jicorest of both sexes, the absorption of 
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silk piecegoods is remarkable, and in that province there is reason to 
fear that the competition of Japanese manufactures is becoming too 
strong for the village handlooms. The valiie of Japanese imports before 
the war exceeded £300,000 annually. In other parts of India there is a 
good market for certain superior C[ualities of hand- woven silk piece- 
goods with which no power loom products directly compete. Most 
elaborate patterns are worked out with the aid of dobbies and jacquard 
harness, and the beautiful silk brocades literally interspersed with metallic 
threads known as kincohs for which Benares and 3Iadura are famous, 
command a limited market even outside India. While the war lasted, 
considerable difficulty was experienced by silk weavers in obtaining the 
necessary supplies of dye-stuff. There are two considerable power mills 
manufacturing silk goods in Bombay, and one in Calcutta. Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore respectively, in the two latter cases in conjunction with 
other textiles. 


The value of foreign silk consumed by weavers in Bombay citv 

Raw silk consumption. ^ 

estimated at £94.000 annually, 800.000 lbs. is 
the estimated consumption of raw silk in the Madras Presidencv 
derived as to 360,000 lbs. from Kollegal, 300.000 lbs. from Mysore, 
100.000 lbs. from China via Tuticorin and Bonibav. and 40.(X)0 lbs. 
from Bengal. With this silk worth from £330.000 to £370.000. 
piecegoods worth nearly £660,000 are produced, of which £640.000 
are absorbed in the Presidency, £10.000 go to other parts of India 
and the remaining £10.000 are available for export. 

The decline in the exports of silk manufactures has been most 
marked in the case of Bombay and Bengal but 
the exports from Madras, which have however 
always been on a much smaller scale, have latterly somewhat increased. 
In 1893-94 the total exports from British India vv^re valued at £162,000 
and in 1903-04 at £55,000. The figures from 1913-14 onwards are given 
in the table subjoined. About 50 per cent, of the shipments in 1917-18 
were from Madras. 32 per cent, from Bombay and 17 per cent, from 
Bengal. 


Table Xo. 235 .— fnal mine of silk oonm fact u res er ported from 

IfJVi-U 00 ward... 




Year. 





Quantity. 

\ alue. 








Vrk 

£ 

1913-U . 







7)<)0,3»;7 

37,740 







. 1 

374,7S4 

22,060 








31 17, 01 Mi 

22,111 

mio-17 . 







41!‘,SS,7 

36.3.7.3 

1017-18 , 








22,227 

Itus-l!) . 






. ' 


82!3G4 


The above table includes good^ made of silk mixed with other mate- 
rials but is exclusive of smull quantities of sewing thread and ' other 
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^orts ’ of silk manufactures averaging in the period about 9,000 lbs. in 
weight valued at £’2,000. Shipments between 1914-loand 1917-18 were 
greatly affected by the war. In preceding years the principal recipient 
was the United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of piecegoods. while the 
French and Levantine markets once very important had for a long 
time been negligible. In 1918-19 there was a marked development of 
the trade between Bombay and the Persian Gulf, the exports of mixed 
>ilk and cotton goods being £33.01)0 in excess of those for the previous 
year and of pure silk piecegoods over £20,000. There have recently 
been increased shipments of mixed and smaller shipments of pure silk 
goods. The Mach^as trade which is probably still affected by freight 
s<;arcity is chiefly ^nth the Stiaits Settlements both for silk-bordered 
cotton goods and for pure silk stuffs, though Natal and Northern Africa 
are promising new markets. 

In the transfrontier trade there are not inconsideiable ex]mrts oi silk 
piecegoods across the borders of Burma to the Southern Shan States, 
against which may be sot similar imports from Siam, and of raw silk 
from Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and tilu’e for 
brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chiefly pigs' bristles which are collected in the United 
. Provinces, graded, and either absorbed by ^hc 

local trade or shipped from Calcutta and 
Bombay for the foreign market which takes certain qualities for which 
there is no demand in India. There is a small factory at Cawnpoie whicli, 
after satisfying all the requirements of the military department, manu- 
factures every variety of household brushes and a very high grade of 
toilet brushes chiefly with these bii.-tles A similar factory has recently 
been started at Indore. Bristles plucked as in the United Provinces 


fiom the living animals 
earcasses. The qiiantitie 
^^iibjoined table. 

Table No. 23b. — Exports 

are rated superioi to those obtained liom 
s and values of exports are shewn in the 

0 / bristles {quantities and values) frenn 1913-14. 

Vear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1' 1314 .... 

4.093 

92.94S 

'!'14-ir. .... 

4,747 

92,327 

.... 

3,S0S 

82.5St) 

.... 

3,72S 

87,943 

1317-18 .... 


92,724 

1'>1S-1!I .... 

2,740 

117,S97 


TIu^ cliiof destination vas the Iffiited Kingdom and liefore the war. 
Germany also to a small extent. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the 
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bazaar niauiid but shipment is usually made in cases weiphin.u one cwt 
nett. In Bombay sales are made by the lb. and bristles are shipped in 
cases weiuhiim’ oO lbs. nett. Sterling cjuotations are generally per lb. c. i. f. 

Pa bn tibre is deri\ ed chiefly from the [)almyra (?)o?y/.s\so/.s flabelUformis), 
the biilk of it being exported from Tuticorin and 
^ ^ Cocrnada to the United Kingdom, to be made 

up into brooms. It is obtained from the leaf stalks of seedling palmyras 
which are widely distributed over Southern India, but the only tracts in 
which the industry is im})ortant are the uplands of Kistna and Godavari, 
and the Tinneveliy District and the Palghat sub-division of Malabar. 
The fibre is sold and shipped either dyed or undyed after grading into 
lengths, the principal grades being 15 to IS inches and over, 12 to 14 
inches and 8 to 12 inches. Each consignment should contain ec[ual 
Cjuantities of each grade. The exports of palmyra fibre during the past 
six years are vshewn in the following table. The volume of the trade has 
been adversely affected in the last two vears bv tonnage difficulties, 
but there has been a stead v appreciation of prices. 


Table No. 237.' 

—Q^fcmfifies and valves of palnnjra fibre 
1913-14 onwards. 

exported fron^ 


Year. Quantity. ‘ 

Value, 


< 'wts. 

£ 

mi:LU . 

80,440 

89,097 


80,929 

103,^‘91 

nu.vir, . 

9L00S 

115,8 tS 

iom-17 . 

97,652 

133,918 

laiTUs . 

.73.301 

76,76o 

1918-19 . 

» . . . . . 58,374 

81,527 


Before the war Germany took 37 per cent., Belgium 30 per cent., 
the United Kingdom 18 per cent, and Holland 7 per cent, of the 
exports of this fibre. In 1918-19 the percentages of the principal 
countries pailicipating were : the United Kingdom, 46 per cent., the 
United States of America 22 per cent., Ceylon. 14 per cent, and Japan 
8 per cent. The chief ports of ex])Ort and tlic ])roportionate share of 
each in the total trade arc shewn in the next table. 


Table No. 238. — Disfnh}thoH of the tnide aecoyding fo j^o/is in 1913-1 ^ 



Ports. 


Quantity. 

Percentage. 




< M ts. 

1 

Locanada , 



:12,114 

1 

39 

Tuticoiiii . 

. • . . 


2^c09 

.34 

('all out 


• 

14,801 

18 

(’oclun 



i 4.S94 

' 6 



Total 

80,440 

100 
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At Tuticorin the fibre is generally shipped in pressed bales of 300 lb?, 
aett. but bundles of one and two cwts. are not uncommon. At Coca na da 
the weight of the pressed bale is 280 lbs. nett and on the Malabar coast 
the ordinary unit of shipment is the pressed bale of 3 cwts. nett. The 
unit of sale at Cochin and Tuticorin is the cv\l:. but s:iles are made in 
fv, Canada by the candy of 500 lbs. 

CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stearine, or of paraffin wax with 
Production admixture of stearine as at Syriani near 

Rangoon. In the latter case the purified wax 
IS melted and run direct to the mixing tubs where a ])ercentage of 
stearine which is generally small, though in some makes as much as 
50 per cent by volume, is added, to increase the rigidity of the candle 
and to impart a skin which it would not otherwise possess on leaving 
the moulds. The wax is then poured into rows of block tin moulds 
and supplied with wicks, an average machine being capable of turning 
out 360 candles every 15 minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured 
in Calcutta, Madras, Mysore and Bilimora (Baroda State) but the 
indiistrv has not yet attained any considerable dimensions, as the table 
below shewing exports of all kinds of candles re])resents chiefly candles 
from Burma. 

Table No. 239. — Q^antiffi mid mh(e of ej'porfs of candles from India 

from 191o-14 onirards. 




Year. Quantity. 

Value. 



LLs. 

£ 

i!>l3-14 . 


8,395,078 

157,890 

1!*U-15 . 


. , . . . 7,991,505 

149,840 

191.5-16 . 


6,224,104 

116,822 

1916-17 . 


. . , . . . 6,548,369 

124,015 

1917-18 . 


9,516.606 

183,440 

1918-19 . 

* 

9,787,492 

203,648 


95 per cent, of the ex])orts go dire(*t from Rangoon though latterly larger 
despatches have been made from Bombay. The principal destinations 
are China, Ceylon, New Zealand, United Kingdom, Straits Settlements. 
Persia and Siam in that order. Sales of jmraffin wax candles are usually 
made by the case of 25 packets for the ( hlcutta market and of 39 ])ackets 
ff)r the'jladras, Bombay and Karacld markets, the weight of a packet 
varving with the weight of the single candle. For foreign markets 
oackin<''S are scarcelv standardised vet. 

i o 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

Senna. 

The senna of the British Ifliarmacopceia is derived from the leaves 
of cassia angastifolia and the chief source of supply outside the 
Sudan is the Tinnevellv District of the ^Madras Presidency. 


The plant is cultivated on special plots of land. No estimate of th- 
area under cultivation, howevei. can be made but it has been stated 
that on dry lands 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden lands under 
wells as much as 1.400 lbs. may be obtained. Plucking commences 
generally 60 days after sowing, the leaves being stripped from the stalks 
and if the flower buds are nip>ped off a heavim flush of leaves follows. 
After picking, the leaves are elried in the shade for a week or ten days 
a^:d the senna is then ready for sale. Between the cultivator and the 
shipper is the inevitable middleman who mixes the leaves and bags them 
before selling to the exportei who has therefore to re-soit accoiduig t«> 
size and qualitv before baling. The usual season for collection ruii^ 
from June to December. 


The volume and value of the exports of senna during the la>T seven 
years are shewn in the next table. 

Table No. 240, — values of e.rpoffs of fro}n 1012-lo 

onwards. 

1 

Year. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

i 

Cwts. 

£ 

1912-13 . i 

39,566 

37.774 

1913-14 ... . , . . ! 

26,450 

26.425 

1914-1.5 , . ; 

15.288 

18.565 

1015-16 

34.280 

51,990 

1916-17 

103.319 

202,S5!» 

1917-18 

38,481 

i 53.5S.1 

i.as-m 

ll.!)90 

lT.(t43 


Indian senna has . 

Unit of sale and shipment. 


eood reputatif)!! for qualitv and price. In 
pre-war times tlie ])rincipal customers for senna 
were tlm Ibiited Kingdom, tiie United States 
ol America. Germany and France. 09 ])er cent, of the exports of senna 
go from Tuticorin. the unit ol sale at the poit being the candy ol 500 
lb', and that of shipment, bale^ of 'll to 2^ cwt'. eaeh. 


Nux Vomica. 

Nux vomica, which is commercially im])ortant as the sourc(‘ ol the 
alkaloids stryclinine and brucine, is tlie name giv(m to the seeds of a 
deciduous tree widely distributed over India known as 
riar vomirff. The fruits are collected b<'twe(‘n November and January 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the sun, tlie busy season for 
export on the West Coast running fi'om Feliruarv to the middle of ilay* 
Shpiments are chiefly from Cochin. Madras, Cocanada. Bombay and 
Calcutta. Figures for the foreign trade from 1912-15 are given in the 
tnllowjng table. 
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Table No. *241. — Exports of nux vomica from l)idia from 1912-13 onivards. 






Average 


Year, 

Quantities. 

Values. 

value 





per cwt. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Shillinas. 

1912-13 . 


41,518 

14,408 

6 

1913-14 . 


46,149 

17,366 

s 

1914-15 . 


1 33,161 

14,556 

s 

1915-16 . 


59,225 

30,760 

11 

1016-17 . 


1 56,148 

31,137 

10 

1917-18 . 


40,180 

25,112 

12 

ieis-l9 . 


62, 1 58 

57,606 

18 

The chief 

countries participating 

in the trade 

ill pre- 

war times 


were the United Kingdoni, Belgium, (.reniiany, Holland and France. 
Practically all the Cocanada output went to New York, * Fair general 
average of season. Europe cleaning ‘ is the usual quality exported. 

In Madras and Cocanada nux vomica is exported in bags containing 
182 and 1<J4 lbs. while on the Malabar Coast 
the unit is a 110 lb. bag. Calcutta ships in 
\ cwt. pockets and Bom])ay in baojs of 140 to 108 lbs. gross. The unit 
of saU in Bombay is th(' candy of 823 lbs., in Calcutta the bazaar 
mauiid and in the South the candv of oOO lbs. or bOO lb<. geneiallv. 


Unit ot sale and shipment. 


Area and production. 


Cinchona. 

All the varieties of (*inchona from which the commercial barks of 
to-day are obtained are re[)res.uited in India, 
namely, (imltnvft Irdijerunia (yellow bark), 
cmchona sncciruhra (red ])ark) and (‘nxliona officiiudis. (pale bark) 
and hybrids therefrom. The plantations were first started in 
1862 at the initiative of the tioveinment from seed introduced from 
8outh America, but since tlnm ]>rivato e (To its on the part of tea and 
coffee ])lant(‘rs have beiui n ‘sponsible for some part of the increased 
j[)ioduction and couse<jnent tall in })rice. The jirice of <|uiuine which 
was Bs. 20 (tl.-(]-8) an ounce in 1 878 had fallen to Es. 12 (16 shillings) 
per lb. in 1890, and ])ractirallv similar conditions prevailinn in Java 
have ke])t the })rice at that lev(4 or lower ever since. The maiuaieas in 
lb itish India to which (*ultivati(»n is now (‘(mbned are the Nilgiri Hills, 
Coorg an<l the Malabar l)istri(*t in the Madras Presidency and the Dar- 
jeeling 1 )istri(‘t of Bengal, the acieage in the two ])resideneies in 1013-14 
being 2,bV2 and 2.200 resp(‘et ively. Th(^ C(U‘res])OU(liug hgures for 
1017-18 were 1.180 and 2.01 1 atn'(‘s. 44iere are beshbvs small areas 
d(‘voted to the plant in My>ore and Travancoro. In the latter 8tate 
the area has falhai from 2,08.“) acres in 10O0-l()to LOl in L0l3-il owing 
to great(‘r proliis being ohtainaWi' Irom tea and rubi)er. (Jit)chotfa 
h’dijcriaiin is the species mainlv cultivated in BfMigal, while is 

more frocpiently grown in Southern India. T1 l“ whole of the cinchona 
plantation in Northern India belong to Uovermneiit, while iuSouthei'u 
India all but 8(M) acros are in ])rivate ownership. 




The plant is 
Method of marketing. 


geuerallv raised from seeds and infrequently from 
ciittinu^ or layering. The first crop is usually 
obtained between the third and fifth year after 
planting by thinning out the plantation, when about 25 per cent, of 
the trees aie uprooted and barked. Proper bark harvesting however 
does not begin until at least ten years after planting. 

Harvesting is conducted in one of two w'ays, either by (1) lopping off 
branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from root-stem and 
branches, or by (2) coppicing. 

Th bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the two Government factories at 
Xeduvattam near Ootacaniund in the Xilgiris. and at ^lungpoo in the 
Darjeeling Di'^trict are sulphate of quinine, and cinchona febrifuge. 
These factories meet to some extent the large internal demand for 
Cjuinine from malarial stricken areas in India, nearly 192,000 lbs. of 
quinine being issued by the Bengal factory alone during the three years 
1915 — IS. Sulphate of quinine manufactured in India is now on sale 
at Post Offices all over the country. In Southern India it is sold m the 
form of powder in packets costing only a quarter of an anna (^d.) each, 
wffiile in Xorthem India it is distributed in tablet form, containing 20 
four-grain tablets put up in small glass tubes. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to make 
the British Empire independent of Java and other foreign sources of 
supply, and a special investigation has recently been carried out to find 
suitable localities for new plantations. 

Exports of the bark which are confined to the United Kingdom 
average about 500,000 lbs. annually valued 
at £10.000 before the war. Bengal has no 
exportable surplus and all the shi]jnients are from Southern India, 
the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (55 ])er cent.), Calicut (J1 
percent.) and Cochin (-1 per cent.) Exports, chiefly in the form of bark, 
are sold at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sulphate 
contained in each lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually 
made in bales of 2 cwts. from Tuticorin and of 250 to 500 lbs. from 
Calicut. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 nearly all the bark from private 
estates was taken over ])y Government for quinine extraction at Nedn- 
vattam. For such shi])ments as were effected good ])rices were obtain- 
able. 


Table Xo. 

212. — Ex'por 

tx of cinchdim 

] 9 13-11. 

Lark jrotti Britt 

sh Ivdta frotti 


Y ear. 


Qiiantitie'^. ' 

Values. 





V 

1913-14 . 



60.“).l(>2 

S,2S9 

1014-1.5 . 



61C,9S7 

9, .567 

1915-10 . 



607,807 

8,664 

1916-17 . 



6SS,.543 

11.680 

1917-18 . 


• • • • 

40,1, so 

.564 

1918-1 1 . 



27.46s 

706 
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Imports into India are chiefly in the form of quinine and its salt&. 

- , The total (luantities in 191 G- 17 and 1917-18 

IrnnArfc X 

amounted to 47.790 lbs. and 67.407 lbs. res- 
pectively in addition to 729 lbs. and 3.99G lbs. of bark. Though a good 
deal came from the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
the countries of manufacture, the country of origin of most of these 
imports Avas undoubtedly Java. 


SUGAR. 


India was probably the original home of sugarcane and the area 

„ ^ under sugar is larger than in anv countrv in the 

Production. 1 1 ^ . 

world. Kut the average yield per acre is so 

low, and the demand from a population that is largely vegetarian so 

great that the country depends to an increasing extent upon imports 

of cheap foreign sugar. Until 1996-07 the majority of these imports 

were of German and Austrian beet sugar ; but. though the world 

prices for sugar continued to be regulated until the outbreak of war 

hv the price of 88 per cent. Hamburg, cane sugar gradually secured the 

bulk of the Indian trade and imports of sugar into India in 1913-14 were 

almost entirely from Java and Mauritius, the figures being G70,33(i tons 

from Java and 142,397 tons from Mauritius out of a total of 899,370 

Tons. The area under sugar in India in that year was only 2, 54. >.500 

acres equivalent to a decline of 8 per cent, on the totals for 1890-91, but 

the large ]>urc liases by the United Kingdom of Mauritius and Java 

sugar and the ap|)rehended shortage of foreign su})phes and rise in values 

wiiile war lasted made cultivation more remunerative and in 1918-19 

a reooverv had been made to the acreage of thirty years ago. 

The exports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the hum of crude molasses 
or (jur which goes to Ueylon. and the Straits 
Settlements and Fiji for the Indian })()pulatiou 
adulterated prodiuh to (•(Jiuuiercial sugar. The 
trade is in the hands of Indian merchants and the })rincipal })orts of 


Exports. 

there who prefer tlii 


(‘Xport 

arr 

\ izaga 

])atam. ('ocanada, Tiitieoi 

in and Boml. 

ay- 

Tlie unit 

of sale 

in 1 

lomliav 

is the cw't. 

In ( \>eana( 

a s 

ales are mad 

e on 

the candy 

of 5(M) 

Ihs 

ind in 1 

hiticorin on 

the of 

2i) 

ibs. Shipment 

is usually 

eflected from these ports in bags of 1 or 

2 e 

\\ts. nett. 



T.VliLE 

No 

243.— 

Exports oj 

fpomt if If 

(Old r({h{(\ 

difri 

h(j the lost 





SKi i/f(irs. 








Year. 



(Quantity. 


Value. 







Cwty. 


£ 

191344 






191,930 

i 

91,649 

19144.7 






109,3t>5 

1 

58,727 

191549 






85,299 

1 

92,789 

191947 






298,192 


177,919 

19174S 






102,197 


107,549 

191849 






241,033 


323,245 
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GUTS AND CASINGS. 


Though it has to contend with many difl&culties the Indian export 
Production trade in guts and casings is of some importance. 

The term ^casings’ is generally speaking confined 
TO the viscera of cattle, while the viscera of sheep and goats are called 
■ ffiits though the guts of certain sheep are sold salted as casings, as 
for example of the fat tailed Delhi rams. There is little or no internal 
demand for casings but it has been calculated that the average exports 
do not represent more than the viscera of one million animals ; while from 
10 to 12 million cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are annually export- 
ed. The chief reason for this difference is the difficulty of working up a 
mirket for viscera except in cities of considerable size where the meat 
trade i^ centred in slaughter houses. Beparis may profitably collect the 
hides of single animals from village butchers or even the hides of cattle 
wdiich have died a natural death, but deterioration sets in very quickly if 
casings are not treated immediately after the animal is disemb ow'd led. 
Climatic conditions for a great part of the year also affect casings more 
prejudicially than hides. In view of all these considerations it is doubt- 
ful whether the volume of trade is capable of much expansion though 
considerable improvements might be affected in the methods of marketing. 
Cadngs are exported either dried or w et salted, but on account of the 
higher freight charged the bulk of the .shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses and 
_ .. o 1 treated without delav on adjacent premises. 

Atter the tat has been caret ullv cut off they are 
turned in^^ide out, scraped clean with a W'ooden scraper and w'ell w'ashed. 
^ hie of the open ends is then tied and each gut is blowm. and wffien the 
other end has been tied is sun-dried. AVhen dry tbev are deflated, 
bound up in bundles of 100 Ida f/crs* or 200 yards, packed in cases and 
pressed. A half case usually contains about 10.000 vards and a full 
case about 20.000 yards. The process is the same in the case of salted 
casings up to the point of inflation: in lieu of inflation the casings are 
sorted and packed in casks know'ii as iferces in brine. The oasks generally 
u>ed in India are about 40 gallons in capacitv and 2.^> to ?> tierces 
go to the ton. Before j>acking. dry casings nre sorted a(*cording to the 
mrasunanent in millinnffrps of half tin' eiiTumhuviif’C. wdiiln in the case 
of salted casings tin* diameter is measured. 

„ , . Five diffVrent \'arif*rif‘> of ca^nucs are recog- 

Trade varieties. ■ i j 

niseu. namriy - - 

(1 ) funofan, the main gut 20 or y.ir(K long iyi whorls opim at both 
ends : 

1 2) J/z^/d/rs. a "^rraiglit gut with a niaxiinuin h-ngth of about 4 yards 
open at hotl) erals ; 

CJ) Ihoff/s. a curverl gut vitli a luaMniuin length of about om’ yard 
with a biiibous i4osed end. Tlie hung skin from whi(4i gold 
beater.'- skin is o])tained w liK'h i^ reinovable from 

eitlier <ide of this hulh()ii^ (uid : 


One klaftar ~ pSO me iiO" or ri 2 
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(4) Bladders used chiefly to cover cheese ; and 

(5) Throafs (known in England as tveasands) about one to three 

feet in length. 

The preparation of bladders is impossible during the rains and 
they are at other times particularly subject to damage from insects. 

In the following table are shewn the exports of casings from Calcutta 
to each foreign country from March 1917 to 
August 1919. Previous to March 1917 no 
separate figures for casings were maintained. Indian casings have a fair 
reputation in the workVs market but were not considered in pre-war days 
so (rood as those from Southern Eussia. 


Exports of casings. 


Tablk No. 244. — Quantity and valae of casings exported from Calcutta 
from March I9l7 to Aiignst 1919, 


Countries. 

iai6-i7 

191' 

■-18 

1918-19 

1019-20 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V alue 

Quantity Value 

Quantity 

V alue 

T’nited Kinu<lora 

Trance .... 
Portugal 

'^pam .... 
Switzerland . 

United States of America 

IgG 

£ 

1.534 

Cwt^. 

'its 

173 ! 
251 

' 10 

£ 

'ioe 

2,454 
! 3,013 

52 

Cwts. "£ 

*' 8 i * 53 

35 ' 613 

333 1 " 4,543 

Cwts. 

9 

456 

’333 

9 

£ 

100 

2,537 

4,767 

'ioo 

TOTAL 

136 ' 

1,534 

552 

5,715 

' 376 ! 5,310 

1 'T J * 

807 ' 

1 

7,504 


Indian sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. They 
are usually dried, packed in bundles of one or 
two lbs. each and shipped in cases containing 
from 150 to 200 lbs. No standard size is recognised : they are sorted 


according to colour and are shipped both split and unsplit. 

In the table below are shewn the exports of guts from Calcutta to each 
foreign country from April 1914 to March 1918. 
For the first three years the totals represent cas- 
France has always been the best market for the latter. 


Exports of guts. 


ings as well as guts. 


Table No. 215. — Qaant}ti} and value of exports of gats from Calcutta 
from April 1914 to M(n'ch 19 IS. 

Countries. I 1014-15 | 1915-l(i lOlG-17 1017-lS 




£ 

Cwts. 1! 

Cwts. £ 


Italy 

1,G73 

.LlGG 

047 2.412 

112 414 


< Jermany . 

GO-4 

2,.“>17 




•Spain 

a.").') 

:3,oo:i 

1,000 8,G03 

823 7,G30 


r»ol<:ium 

221 

852 




Austria- Hnncjary 

10-4 

1,084 




luiite<l Kingdom 

121 

7i)0 

' aOn 2,814 

18 164 

8 7 

France. 

44 

3G7 

! 2,1G8 7,100 

2,507 7,302 

GOG 3,735 

.Switzerland 




8 110 

18 98 

T()T\l . ' 

3,212 

13,758 

: 4,150 21,100 

3, .558 15,725 

722 3,840 

In 

, ioF) 

cwts. 

were shi]>})ed to 

France. The principal 


(‘cutres in the export trade are (^dcutta. Bombay and Madras, but there 
does not appear to be any trade either in casings or guts in Burma. 

:U0 


TURPENTINE. 


Centres of industry. 


The turpentine industry in India had only just jjassed the experimental 
stage when war broke out, and the reduction 
in direct imports of American turpentine and 
I'id the Tnited Kingdom gave it an impetus wliich it is hoped will have 
lasting results. Even now the distillation of crude resin derived 
from purz/s which abounds in the Himalayas is confined 

practically to two factories owned by Government, one at Jallo in 
the Punjab and the other at Bhowali in the United Provinces though a 
third factory is under construction at Bareilly. That there is an 
enormous scope for the development of the industry is evidenced by 
the estimated area under ptnus lotujt folia under Government- owned 
forests which is put at about 400.000 acres, while the acreage under 
Native States can be scarcely less. Other species of resin-yielding pines 
are also available in the Himalayas, in the Assam Hills and in Burma, 
and there is no reason why the ultimate annual production of Indian 
turpentine should not exceed 1-J million gallons and of rosin (colo- 
phony) 400.000 cwts. A French plant modified to suit Indian condi- 
tions has been installed at Jallo capable of dealing with 24,000 cwts. of 
crude resin per annum, though the present yearlv distillation does not 
exceed 10.000 cwt^. The output of the Bhowali factory is considerably 
lower. The tapping season for the pines extends from March to XoA^enn 
ber, the yield being about a cwt. of crude resin ]-ier acre which yields at 
Jallo 70 per cent, by weight of rosin and 3 gallons of turpentine oil. 
The chief constituents of resin are rosin and turpentine oil, which must 
be separated from each other by steam distillation. Turpentine is sold 
in three rj^ualities throiv^h agents at Calcutta. Bombav and Karachi 
w'orking on a commission basis. There is a large demand for turpentine 
in the patent varnish trades and aUo in medicine. Avhile rosin is used 
for shellac adulteration, in pa])er mills, soap factories and in the pro- 
duction of clieap varnishes. 

The following ta]>le shews the production of 
Production. rosin and turpentine in India from 1907-08 

onw^ards. 


froiH 


'C//C produced in lu\ 


j Turpentine. 

1 

( VUs. 

j (Gallons, 

4.S70 

1 10,030 

7,2:io 

' 23.;^1)2 

7,7t)0 

2 1,1 or. 

<).t)7.7 

17.0.71 

o.om 

27,750 

20.))lO 

00.240 

20,220 

58,.703 

24.000 

7S.480 

;u,7oo 

111,835 

43,880 

12.7,003 

4.").0.>0 

130,0.52 


din 


ia07-0s 

laos-O'.i 

11 ) 10-11 

iDii-m 

11)12-13 

11U3-U 

11)14-1.-) 

lOl.j-lG 

11)10-17 

1017-18 


Year 
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Imports of rosin 
turpentine. 


and 


In 1907-08 ewts. of rosin were imported: and in 1913- 1-i 

44.788 cwts. In 1917-18 only 31.490 c^Y^s. were 
imported which is only two- thirds of the Indian 
output. The exports of rosin from India 
average about 400 cwts. annually. In 1907-08 333.500 gallons of 

turpentine were imported and in 1913-14 193.937. In 1915-10 and 
1910-17. the figures were 86,700 and 80.000 respectively which is 
considerably less than the Indian output, and in 1917-18 less than 
70.000. The figure for 1918-19 was 65.000 gallons. Though it may 
be some time before India is in a position to export turpentine in 
any quantity there is no reason why she should not soon be able 
ro meet her internal needs. 


PEARLS. 

The only })earl and chank fisheries of any importance in India are in 
the extreme south of the Peninsula and the 
ccurrence. Mergui Archipelago. The conch shells which 

are obtainable in the Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts of the Madras 
Presidency go chiefly to Bengal to be made into bracelets, armlets and 
charms. The i\lergui pearl fisheries are largely being exploited by 
Japane>e divers. The total value of pearls which passed through 
the Custom House at Mergui between the years 1912-13 and 1916-17 
exceeded €17.000. The imports of pearls chiefly from the Persian Gulf 
into Bombay, probably exceed €1 million annually, and until an em-- 
bargo was imposed (chiefly for financial reasons) upon the exports of 
pearls the trade in Bombay was estimated as in the neighbouiliood 
of £2 millions. This prohibition has now been lifted. There is a brisk 
if not very valiial^le trade in Mergui in mother o' pearl and mussel 
shells, the value of which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 was £7,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

India was known to the Romans for its ])ervls, and in later tinn s 
the diamond mines ()f (h)Iconda are l)eiieved to have produc(‘d the 
Koh-i-noor. ])ut lattcrlv the onlv ])r('cions stones mined in a]\y (pian- 
titv have ])een rubies. s«a]q)hires and s])iiu4s at ilogok in U])])er Burma. 
The ])roduction of tliese workings in 1916 yielded 209.721 ca,rats vahud 
at £37.513 and in 1917. 198.2iH) carats valued at £51.831. The smaller 
and inferior stones are generally sold locally while the larger and better 
are sent through to the London Ofliee of the Bnrma Ruby Mines 
(7)mpanv. Tlie j)igeon blood ruby of ^logok is ('oiisidered s\q)erior to 
anv otlun* in the world. There are some aquamarines found in 8ind 
and tile Punjab and sa])]>hires in Kashmir. 



PAET IX 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coinage. 

The Indian coinage consists of a pie. the pice (three pies), the anna 
four pice and the rupee of sixteen annas. ^Mien. as until recently, 
the exchange value of the rupee was one shilling and four pence, the 
anna was regarded as the equivalent of the English penny. The weight 
and fineness of silver coins and the weight and dimensions of the bronze 
'•oins minted are shewn in the table below. 

Table Xo. 247. — The weight, fiyieness mid dimensioiis of silver mul bro)'Ze 

co/as" ran>ted in India. 

Silver ( oixs. ( P>roxze Loixs. 

Denomination 


Rupee . 

Half-nipee 
Quarter-iupec 
tour anna piece 
Eighth of a rupee 
J-anna piece. 

One hundred thousand riqmes are known as a laJch of ru])ees and a 
hundred lakhs as a crore. 

There are also two anna and one anna ui(*k(‘l ]iieees iji circulation 
and the issue of nickel c(')ins re])]Tsenti]ig four a}id (*ight annas is in con- 
templation. The one a]ina ])iec(‘ lujs a cuived edge of tvelve scol]o])S, 
and the greatest diameter is 21 niilliiiietrcs, aiid its least diameter 
millimeti-es. I>y Act 22 of 1 Shh gold, c-oms. sovnaigjis and half sovere- 
ig]is a]’e lega.l tendei- on ■j)a\miejLt oi aceoiint at Its. lb i(\r eacli soveie- 
ign. Since 18b2) Indian mints hav<* bfM*]L (loaf'd to un?‘(eNtj*icted coinage 
of silver for tlie^ ])ublic. A JJoyal Ih ocl<uiiat!on was issued in ]fil8 
e<rablishing a ])ranch of the Roy id Mijit iit Rmnbiiv, ajid ])endnig 
receipt of the jiecessiU'v <lies. etc., iiiithoriiv^ Wiis tiikeii 1)V the Ookl 
Toinage Act (Act XI\' of IhlS) to mint ii ]iimi])er (d gold aiohars, 
(the coinage of winch had}>ee]L sus]iend<‘d sinc(‘ lS!<2) for th(‘ ])urchase 
of tin* ihinjiib wheat crop. This, originally ii Moulud (‘oin, Wiis equi- 
Viilent in Viiliie to fifteen ru])e(‘s though it co)itnj]nMl ItO eiiiins troy. 
On its reussiie last year its weiglit ;md fineness were rediuaal to that 
of aji English sovereigii. the v eight being 12‘3'271I7 grains trov, and 
the Aiindard fineness ll-12t}i fine gold und 1-1 2th allov. 

‘>2 > 




The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Es. E 2| 
5. 10, 50. 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000. 

Weights and Measures. 

^ Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to district 
but also for different commodities within the same district, and thou.u'h 
the railways have ,aiven a lead to the adojition of a uniform system, 
the country is so vast that the differences are likely to persist for nianv 
years to come. The principal units in ail the scales of wei<i’hts are the 
inaund, seer and the tola, and the standard weiuhts for each of these are 
lbs., 2*^57 lbs. and 180 grains troy. The tola is the same weight 
as the rupee. In addition to these weights, there is the viss of 3-bO lbs. or 
140 tolas and the candy of to 84o lbs. It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this volume to detail any variations of the weight of the niaaud, 
except those wL.ch enter into the export trade. It will be sufficient to say 
that ill any particular city there are probably as many different inaunds 
as there are articles to weigh. The only varieties which need be considered 
in connection with the foreign trade are the Bengal or railway maund 
already specified, the factory maund of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs., the 
Bombay maund of 28 lbs. and the Madras niannd of 25 lbs. In 
October 1913 the Government of India appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the whole question, and their majority report, which was presented 
in the following year, recommended the extension of the railway system 
iiased on the 180 grains tola, while the minority report advocated the 
adoption of the metric vsystem. The views of the Provincial Governments 
on these reports are still under consideration. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within a 
small compass the [»rincipal weights and measures employed in the 
Indian export trade. 


Table No. 2 18. — Principal iveighis and rimasare^ in use in the export trade. 


N<inu‘ nf unU. 

iinpeiial Value. 

( ’oTUinoditie-. 

riCNF.n VL. 

Tola . . . .iso mail!'' 



Seer (Standanl <>r iLiiL . . 

way or Indian). 

Seer (Factory) 

Viss 

Maund (Standard or iO >eei'' . 

Hallway or ludi,\n). 

Maund ( b’actory) 

L’-0.'>7 11)- 

ll!) 13‘.j oz. 

:M)n Ih- 

ioz. !)dr. 

74 1L-. 10 (>/. 11 dr. ! 


Loom. Vvkia'I’Ion^. 



( 'dir u Ha. 

Seer . . . .SO tola<; . 

Bazaar Maund 

, uo.vni)-. i 

82 Ih'^. 2 oz 2 qr. 


Bombay 

Siau , , , . -7 toliisdO 

graiii''. ! 

in oz. 

1 
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Table Xo. 24(S. — Principal icei<i]tts measures in use ni the export 

trade — contcl. 


Xanie (jf unit. ' British Imperial Value. Commodities. 


Local VARI\TIo^'s- 

-contd. 



Bo)iLban — contd. 



Maund 

40 •=Joers . 

28 ll)s. cwt). 


Alaund (.Surti) 


;i9 -2 ltj<. (also 294, 38-26 

Car<lamoms. 



and 41-06). 




r 

11 Bombay niaunds = 30S 

Coriander seed. 




lbs. 




2o Bombay maunds — 

Groundnut, sesame. 



“)G0 lbs. 

castorseed, tobaceo 




(unmanufactured). 



2 1 B 0 in b a V m a u nd s = 5 S 8 

Mbiob raw, turmeric. 



11.:.. 

pepper, chillies. 



224 Bombay raaunds=r 

^lustard seed. 

^ indy 

... ^ 

630 lbs. 




23 Bombay maund s= 700 

Myrobalans. 



lbs. 




2 7 Bo mba y ma u nds — 7 36 

IVheat, barley, jo- 



lbs. 

war, bajra, <zram. 



2S Bombay maund5=784 

Raw cotton, pulse. 



lbs. 

cotton seed. 



Bombay man nds 

Xux vomica. 




:::=S23 1bS. 


KitrncJii. 


' 


"^eer . . . . 

80 tolas . 

' 2-03 lbs. 




' 28 Ills. 

Hides, iaw\ 



S2-.* lbs. 

OiKceds 

Maund. 


8l'lb>. 

M3>oi. 



^ 86 40 . 

Hone manures. 

t.'andy 


8 Maunds— 636 lbs. (ot 

Riee, barley, sesame. 



82 ll's). 

w'heat. 

Madnu. 




.Maund 


23 lbs. 

Imhuo. 

< andy 


! 306 lbs. 

Cotton, raw. 

<Jandy (Dutch) 


672 lbs. 


Tfitlcorin. 




Tulam 


14 lbs. 

< b oumlnut cake. 



13 lbs. 

Chillies. 



' 201 lbs. 

Siiirar. 

Maund 


26 lb.. 

Dolfee. 

Candy . • 


‘ .300 lbs. 

Cotton, raw’. 

S f-fj't pfUmn. 




.'^cer , . . . 

24 roll'^ ( u’ 

0^ o/ 

Dhilli»>s, Lrj'i^^er, etc. 


S j)ala ms 



( 'fjf'if nfid(( . 




Maund 


' 23 lbs. 

Tur nuu’ie. 

Candy 


300 lbs. 

< 'ottr)n. raw. 

( '}idthi}f,r('. 




Dandy (French) 


3:10 11)-. 

< d’fiundniit 

( 'orjiin. 


' 


i 'andy 


im lbs. 

Copra, etc. 

Mfnxffdor^. 




Seer • . • • 

24 tolas . 

0; 07.. .... 

.Sandalwood oil. 

Maund 


2S ibs. 

Coconut oil. 



32 lbs. 

Copra. 

Candy 


360 lbs. 

Sandalwood. 


* In practice the fraction is often ncL^lected. 
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Freights 


The following statement shews the rate per ton for London current 
at the several ports named during that month of the year in which ship- 
!nents of the stated article of produce are usually the heaviest. 


Table Xo. ’249 . — Bates of fre^jhl per ton for certain articles from hnlia 
to the U)rite'^ Kimjdom hetirem 1913 and 1018, 


I’orts. articlas and destinations ’ 

101 L 


19U. 

1015. 

1010. 

1917. 

1 

1018. 


£. s. d. 

i:. 

5. d. 

£. 

^ d. 

d. 

£. S’. iL 

£. i d 

CfUcfiita. 










Luiseed to London or Liverpool. 

[June] 

1 i; 


(J 

IT 0 , 

4 

10 0 

7 2 6 

14 12 6 

§S 13 0 

Tea to London . [Anctu^it] 

* 1 15 

0 

* 1 

15 0 


7 d 

2 7 6 

3 15 0 

6 5 0 
(pir ton 
ot 40 0 
ft.) 

Tute to London . [October] - 

1 

1 s 

\) 

t 

d 0 ' 

1 

3 

12 0 

8 2 6 

■_o 0 0 

20 0 0 

Bomtaf/. 










< ’otfon to Liverpool [January]. 

1 0 

0 

0 

15 u 

1 

0 0 

7 10 0 

10 10 0 

16 5 0 

“^eod^ to London [December] 

U 13 

0 

u 

17 b j 


12 d 

10 5 0 

10 15 0 
(Lin>et d) 

Ko quota 
tion. 

Knotcki. 










Wheat to LiverpooL [Uay] ! 

«) IS 

b) 

u 

12 d ' 

2 

15 0 

' 5 10 0 

1 

12 10 0 

12 10 0 

Madrasi- 







i 

! 



Tides an<l Skins to London 

[October] , 

2 0 

II 1 

- 

S 0 1 

1 

4 

11 > 0 

‘ 8 15 0 1 

t 3 1 0 

J 6 5 ' 

«Toundnut> to ^far'-eille^ 

[January] 

1 17 

(3 

1 

7 (3 

1 

17 6 

7 15 0 

11 0 0 

Vo Tip 

1 inent. 

i 

Ilangooi). 




1 



1 


1 

j 

Uicoto London [Fcbruaiy] 

1 11 

b 

1 

1 b 1 

2 

7 0 

{ i 

8 15 0 ] 

14 0 0 

!' 6 5 0 


* bubjoi't to a ri lmto ot 5 
t of 25 piT surtax. 

X r.tniHvl per ton of 40 r t t.. 'Jlippid on of Wai 

§ itutr IikmI by MuiNtn ot a*. oiil> (Tiuiioiit ‘'iiipint’iits allo'stMl, 

rontroll'.'d rata inr ('!o\ rrnna'tit pnrcha-t'j only. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Toxxage Schedules for Steamers. 


For the forts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras^ Rangoon and Karachi, 



CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RAYGOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Namp of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

_ 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Aloo^ 


In kegs. 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 
In boxes, 20 cwt. 


In kegs, 40 c. ft. 

Alum 


In bags. 16 cwt. 

20 cwt. 


In bags, 16 cwt. 

Aniieed 

In bags, 8 cwt. 


S cwt. 



Aanotto 


In C/S, 40 c ft. 



In C/3, 40 c. ft. 

Apparel 

.... 

40 c. ft. 

50 c- ft. 

In C/S. 40 c.ft. 

Do. 

Arrowroot 

.... 

In C'S. 40 c.ft. 

In C,8, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

Do. 

A'^afaetida / 


In C ^ 40 c. ft. 

In bugs and 
boxes, 20 cwt. 


In c;s, 40 c.ft. 

Bajree . 


In bags, 18 cwt. 



In bags, IS cwt. 

Barilla . 


16 cwt. 

20 cwt. 


16 cwt. 

Bark . 



In bags, S cwt. 

20 cwt. 


Larlt^y , 

[ 20 cwt. 

In bag^, 15 cwt. 



In Dags, 15 cwt. 

. . 

1 

1 



20 cwt. 


Stpe-wax 

1 20 cwt. 

In ( 8, 40 0 . ft. 

20 cwt. ' 

20 ewt. gross. 

In bags, 40 c. ft 

. 1 

2<l cwt. 

In bag^, 12 cwt. 

cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bugs. 13 cwt 

Blackwood . 


In straight 

<5quarp htg". 

40 c. It. 

I 


In straight 

^qu.ire log- 

40 c, tt 

! 


OthsTwl-'C, 111 
cwt. 

j 



OtherwL-e. 1 f> 
cwt. 

1 

Boiii'in r a 1, 1 
etc 1 

20 CwT. 

1 

M»'al and dii-t. 1 
20 cwt. 1 


Boiip-? loose and 
b o n e in e a 1, 
20 cwt. 

Meal and du?t 

20 cwt. 

i 

1 


M*'al in bags (in 
accordanct" with' 
the OMTage j 

quality of 

which a stand- ' 
ar«l is pre- 1 

served bv the 1 
Uhaniber), 20 | 
cwt. 


1 

Crushed lu bags 
as per i-tand- 
ard> kept bv 
the Chamber. 
fXote 4 on p. 
341 ). IT cwt . 

15 cwt. and 

IS cwt. 
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Toxxage Schedules for Steamers — contd . 


! 

Xame of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

IVr ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Bones 

Crush e d 
20 cv^t. or 
50 c. ft. (at 
Steamer’s op- 
tion). 

Crushed in bajis 
a> per the 

C li a in bur 
-tamlard. 

A 11 cwt. 



Loose, 8 cwt. 

(See note 4 on 
p. 341 ) 



B 14 cwt 






C IT cw-t. 






('Nce note 2 on 
p. S40 ) 




Books 


40 C. It. ; 

50 c. ft. 

50 c. It. 

40 C. tt. 

Borax 

Cor Tin cal). 

20 cut. 

In U Id c It. 

In bair-, 10 cwt. 

Or Tiiical 20 cwt. 

In (\ S, .50 c. ft. 


In C,S, 40 c It. 

In bag-, 10 ewt. 

Bottle^, 

» nipty. 




40 c. It. 


Bran , 

14 cwt. 

In ba'^-, 

pr''--e(L 10 cwt 
('>ep note 2 on 
P. 340 ) 


20 cwt. 

In bap-, 

])re?,scd (S^‘c 

note 4 on p. 
341 ), 10 cwt. 



In hcvi<. un- 
pre--'-'!, 0 cwt. 



Unpres-ed, in 
bags, y cwt. 

Brim-tori'' . 



20 cwd. 

20 cw't. 


Eristics 

50 c. ft. 





Buffalo horn- 
(See horn-). 


, In bundle^, 

' 0 cwd . 



In bundles, 

; Oewt. 

Bullion . 

Ad valorem. 

j At per cent. 

At per cent. 

At per cent. ^ 

1 At per cent. 

Camphor 

In C;S, 50 c. ft 

' in C 'S, 40 c It. 

1 

In P/S, 50 c. ft. 

In C, S, 50 c. ft. 

In C,S. 40 c. It. 

Canr^ or 

rat tans 

Rattan-) 

Rattans for 
dunn a y «* 
20 cwt 

In bumllr-, 

13 cwt. 

Rattan- 20 ewt- 

Rattan- lor 

d u n n a 2 

1 JO t v\t. 

In btindh'S, 

1 > cwt 

< ’arhonate of 
EVtta'^h 

50 c. It. 





< ariianuiin- 

In robluii'.. 

cwt. 

[ In bun-ill 

' to c It 

In mbliin- 

! > cwt 

, In bii\. 

In biindl' 

4" c It 


In ho\( .. 

.■)(i i' It. 

! 

i 

j:ii\i - 50 c It 

ll.iu'-, lo cwt 

1 

! 


Carpf'ts 

5f) c. ft. 

I 

[ • • 

! 




< -ae i!\ 

Tn I).!!:-, 

]2 cut. 

i ’as-ia li-jii'-a 

ti'tnla and 

Ii’KK. to c Tt 

Ml -let-, 50 c It 

■ 

< a — la bi’jn' a, 

1 i-tuia <ind 

bud-, 40 c. It. 
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Toxxage Schedules for Steamers — conkh 


^ amp of the 
article. 

CALCVTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RAXGOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Cantor seed . 

i:> cxNt. 

Bohi Cawnpore 
dt—cnptioii ami 
Im\tu^c^ coii- 
taiiiiu^ more 
than 2 per cent. 
01 ^uch. 10 cwt. 

Other sort^ not 
containing mon i 
than 2 per c> nT.| 
01 bold CfVi'H- 1 
pore dcicriptioui 
12 cwt, ! 

15 cwt. 

i 

15 cwt. 

14 cwt. 

Chu-ani . ' 

50 c- ft. 

8 cwt. j 



8 cwt. , 

Chilli*- . , 

(Dry) in bae«, 
or bundles 

8 cwt. 

1 

la ba^s, 12 xwt. 
In robbins. 

14 cwt. 

In bags. S cwt. 


C hluaroot . 


In C S. 40 c. ft. 

In ba?s, 11 cwt. 

In bags. 11 cwt. 

In CS, 40 c. ft. 




In boxe^, 50 c.tt. 



Cliintta 

In bundles. 
50 c. It. j 

t 

50 c ft. 

In bales, 10 cwt. 


Chrome ore . 

1 

20 cwt. 1 

1 

I 



C i?ar= 

1 

40 c. ft. 

.50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 c.ft. 

Cmrumon . ; 


' In C, S. 40 c. ft. 

1 

1 


In C 8 40 c. ft. 

Clo\e5 . . 

In l)ai:=i, 8 cwt. 

In C 8., 10 c. It. 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

, In bags, S cwt. 

In ( >, 40 c. ft. 


In easier, 50 
c It. 

In bau^ nr fra- 
Zlh, 8 1 wt. 

In chests, 50 cwt. 


In bans or fra- 
ziB, ^ cwt. 

Coal . 

20 cwt. 


20 cwt. ' 

1 

1 20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

Cochineal . 

.50 c. ft. 


50 c. ft. 1 

1 

1 50 C. ft. 


C ocoa 


In ba',i>, 10 cwt. 



In bag-, 10 cwt. 

Ciieomit oil 
(r?ec oil) 


11 cwt 


j 

11 cwt. 

C o c u 1 XI s 
Tn<licns 


In hau', 1’ cwt. 



In bags. 12 cwt. 

Cotfee . j 

1 

1 

In baas. 

Ic* cwt. 

In ( , >. 40 c. ft. 

In baiZ'i or fra> 
zil'j, 14 cwt. 

i In bags, 18 cwt. 

In robbins and 
casks, 10 cwt. 

In r/8, 17 cwt. 

i Inbau^,18cwt 

1 In barrels, 

1 10 cwt. 

Int '8. 40 c. ft. 

In bans or fra- 
ziB, 12 cwt. 

Coir . j 

1 

In <lholls;, 

10 cwt. 

; In ball 40 c ft. 

A'arn and tibrt\ 
screwed bales, 
50 C. ti. 

' Bundles, 10 cwt 

i 

In bah s. 40 t ft 

1 


i In bundles or 
loo^e, 5 cwt. 

In bundles and 
dholls, 10 cwt. 

i Loom*. 12 cwt. 

In buTidh s or 
hn^-i* 5 cwt. 

Coir rope , 


In coil«, 40 c, ft. 


1 

1 

In coils. 4o c. 
tt. 

Coke . 

20 cwt. 

1 




Colocynth . 


1 In 8, 40 r. ft. 



In ( , 8. 40 c. ft. 

Colombo root 


In baL[''. 8 cwt. 


1 

Ill bag-. 8 cwt. 

Copper ore . 

20 cwt. 

1 

1 
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Tonnage Schedules for Steamers — contd . 


I^’ame of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADE AS. 

EAXGOON. 

KAEACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

1 

Copra or 

coc 0 n u t 
kernel. 

12 cwi:. 

In robbins, 

8 cwt. 

Cut copra in 
bag', lu cwt. 

, In bags, 12 cwt. 

In bags, each 
cup cut m 4 
pieces 14 cwt. 

In bags, 14 cwt. 

In robbins, 

8 cwt. 

Cut, in bags, 
11 cwd. 

Copra cake 
or Coco- 
nut cake. 

20 cwt. 

i 





Coral 


Eoiitrh (not spc- i 
ciiiu'n) in bags, 
lb cwt. 

1 


Eougb (not spe- 
cimen) in bags, 
16 cwt. 

Con a n d e r 
seed. 

^ 12 cwt. 


12 cwt. 

! 



Coru n d u m 
ore 

20 cwt. 

1 


t 



Cotton 

! r.o cwt. 

In bales, 40 c ft 

, In bales, 50 c.ft 

In bales, 50 c.lt. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

Cotton-'t?(_d . 

Cotton in 

yarn. 

j 

13 cwt. 

note 2 on 
r. 340.; 

50 c it. 

Cottonseed, 

15 cwt. 

Cottonseed oil, 
20 cwt. 

(iottonsced cake, 
20 ( wts. gro>s. 

13 cwt. 

yotton piece- 
^;ood^. 

j 


50 c. ft. 



('ownes 

’ 20 c ft. 

In ( ' S, 4(1 c. it. 

20 cwt. 


In (’, S, 40 c. ft. 



In b'ig.>i, 16 cwt. 



In bags, 16 cwt. 

Cub< bs 


10 cwt. 



10 cwt. 

Cuniiniri-rt d 

8 cwt. 

In (' S, 40 c. It. 


1 l' 

In C, .8, 40 c. It. 

Curios 




I 40 c ft. i 


Cijtch 

< \linilii e a 1 
jMf kati*"', 

roll-. < te. 

1 In 

18 cwt. 

1 In (VS. 

50 c. it., not 
e\ct e fi 1 n 

1 20 cwt. eao-.- 

1 

And L'amhit r 

(tt na 

in bag' or 
bn=krt' nn- 

'fTt \\t d 10 cwt. 

40 c It 

(&ee note 2 on 
p. 340.) 

In b<ig', ] 7 c wt 1 

i 

i 

: 1 

1 In bfi\C', 20 cwt 

In b.ig', 1 0 cwt. 

1 

And gambler 

(terra jajonica) 
in Itags or 
l»a.'>ket.s nn- 
screwed, 13 
cwt 

40 c. ft. (See 
note 4 on p. 
341. 

Dates 

1 Wet, 20 cwt. 

1 

Wet, 16 cwt. 

1 W» t. 20 cwt. 

1 

j 

Wet, 16 cwt. 


Dry, 16 cwt. I 

Dry, 13 cwt. 

' l>r\, 16. cwt. i 

1 

.... 1 

Dry, 13 cwt. 

Dhall 

20 cwt. 

Crushed in bag*;, 
17 cwt. 

'i 20 cwt. I 

In bags, 20 (wt i 

C'ru.shc<l or split 
ni bags, 17 cwt 

D r a <2 0 n* £ 
blood. 

1 i 

In f\ S, 40 c. ft. 


.... 

In ('/Sj 40 c. ft. 

Ebony 

1 

j 

i i 

Square and 

straight, 
40 c. it. i 



Square and 

.straight, 
40 c. ft. 


' j 

Otherwise, j 
10 cwt. 1 



Otherwise, 
16 cwt. 
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CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADPvAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

5<ime of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

1 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett 

Per ton. 

Hlepha D t s‘ 
teeth. 

.... 

j In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

j In bundles, 

14 

In bulk, 16 cwt. 1 

In C/S, 50 c.ft. 

i In C/3, 50 c. ft. 

In bulk, 20 cwt. 

1 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bundles, 

14 cwt. 



Loose, 16 cwt. 


1 

Loose, 16 cwt. 

runnel seed 


10 cwt. 



10 cwt. 

rcmig reek 
(M e t h i e 
^ted). 


17 cwt. 

16 cwt. 


, 17 cwt. 

Iibres, all 
sorte. 

50 c, ft. 


Palmyra fibre. ! 
50 c. ft. 



Fi!'!! manure 

1 


1 


As per sample 
lodged with the 
Chamber, 9 cwt. 

r:>hmaws or 
Isinslass. 

.... 




In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

rioijT 


In bags, IS cwi. 


In bags, 20 cwt. 

18 cwt. 



Middlings or 

sharps in hags, 
12 cwt. 



Middlings or 

sharps in bags, 
12 cwt. 

rnrmture . 


40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. ! 

50 c.ft. 

j 

40 c. ft. 

•'^'almgals . 


10 cwt. 


1 

10 cwt. 

Galls . 


In bags, 13 cwt. 


j 

In bags, 13 cwt. 



In C/S, 40 c. ft. 



In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Garlic or 

onions. 

12 cwt. 


. 12 cwt. 

1 

12 cwt. j 

1 


Ghee ^ghi) . 



1 i 

.... 1 

t 

In dubbas or 
casks, 40 c. ft. 

'ongur 

16 cwt. 

Dry in C/S, 
40 c. ft. 

In bags or bales 
12 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwd. 

Drv in C/S, 

40 c. ft. 



Dry in bags, 
10 cwt. 

1 In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

i 


Dry in bags, 

10 cwt. 

Gram 

20 

In bags, 17 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwvt. 

17 cwt. 

Groundnuts 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 

Shelled, 16 cwt. 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 



U n s h e 1 1 e d, 

6 cwt. 

, Unshelled, 12 

1 cwt. 


U n s h e 1 1 e d, 

6 cwt. 

Guano 

1 



In bags, 16 cwt. 


Gums 

! 

Gania 

In C/S, 1 

50 c. ft. 

1 

( 

1 

1 

50 c. ft. 

Of all kinds in 
tys, 40 c. ft. 

Guni olibanum 
in bac«. 13 cwt. 

Gum (Persian) 
in double 

bags and Gum 
(Arabic) in 

double bags, 17 
cwt. 

In CyS not enu' ■ 
111 e r a t e d, ! 
50 c. ft. 1 

Olibanum, i 
18 cwt. 

50 c.ft. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

Of all kinds in 
('/S, 40 c. ft. 

Olibanum in 

bags, 13 cwt. 

Gunny bags 
and punny 
cloth. 

j G u n n V e B , 

1 60 c. ft, or 
20 cwt. groBs 
(at steamer’s 
j option). 


50 c.ft. 

50 c. ft. 

1 
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Tonnage Schedules for Steamers — conid . 



CALCriTA. ' 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the “ 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. ■ 

Per ton. 

Hemp 

In bales, , 

50 c. ft, i 

In screwed 

bale?. 40 c. ft. 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 

In bales, 50 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 


) 

1 

i 

Loose or in 
bundles. 

5 cwt 



Loose or in 
bundles, 

5 cwt. 

Hides and 
Skins (See 
also Skin«) 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

Hides and skins 
in ^ereweii 

bate-, 40 c. ft. 

Hides. 50 c. ft. 

Hides, buffalo 
and cow, 16 
cwt. 

In screwed 

bales, hides and 
skins, 40 c. ft. 



Hides and skins 
loosp and in 
small bundles. 
40 r ft 



Hides and skins, 
loose and in 
small bundle^ 
40 c. ft. 

Hide cuttings 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 





Hoofs, Iiorns. 
etc. 

Hoofs, cow 
and buffalo, 
Homs and 
Horn tips, 
loose, 20 cwt. 

Horns, buffalo 
and cow, loose. 
1.3 

Hoofs, horn 

shavings and 
tips, 20 cut. 

Horns, buffalo 
or cow, 20 cwt. 

Horns, buffalo 
and cow, loos^ 
13 cut. 


Ditto 

in bags 

or bundles, 
50 c. ft. 

Horns, deer, 

loose, 6 cwt. 

Horns, cow and 
buffalo, 20 cwt 


Horns deer, 

loo-u, 6 cwt. 


Horns, deer, 
in bags 

or bundles, 
50 c. ft. 

Horn tips, of 
any kind, 

1 13’ cwt. 

Horns, deer, 

10 cwt. 


Horn tips of any 
kind and hoofs 
13 cwt. 



Buffalo horns, 
m bundles, 

C cwt. 



Buffalo horns. 

1 in bundles, 

1 6 cwt 

Hurtall (Or- 
pim*"nt). 


la C/S, 40 c. ft. 



1 In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

1 

India Rubber 

Rubber, in 
C/S, 50 c. ft. 



In bass, 20 cwt. 

i 

Indigo 

.50 c ft 

In C/3, 40 c ft. 

50 c ft. 


j In C/3. 40 c. ft. 

Iron (See 

Metals). 


Old, 20 cwt. 

i 

1 20 cwt. 

! Old or scrap. 

1 20 cwt. 



Rails, 20 cwt. 



Or steel rails, 
20 cwt. 

Jack wood 
(See Tim- 
ber). 


40 c. ft. 

! 

1 

1 

40 c. ft. 

Jamba (see 
Rapeseed). 






Jaggery 



.... 


IS cwt. 

Jawar 

1 

In bag-, 13 cwt. 



In bags, 13 cwt 

Jute . 

50 c. ft. 


1 In bales. 50 c.ft. 

! 50 c. ft. 1 

' 1 


Kapok 

50 c. ft. 



1 


Kapok seed . 

15 cwt. 

1 


. . , 

.... 1 


Khorassan . 




.... ' 

10 cwt. 
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N.imt- of tht 
article. 

t’ALC rXT.A 

BOMBAY. 

MADBA^. 

PvANCOOX. - 

KAKACHI. 

IVr tou mtt 

Per ton. 

Per ton m-tt. 

Per ton nett. 

IV r tou. 

Lac . 

Button, seed, 
stick and 

shellac, 
in bags, 

16 c\vt. 

Lac dye in shells 
or C/S, 40 c. It 

Cake lac in 
bag«. 10 cw't. 

Stick lac in 
bags, IG cwt. 

Lac dye in shells 
or C\*S, 40 c.ft. 


Button, seed, 
stick and 

> h e 1 1 a c , 
in cases, 

50 e. ft. 


Lac dye. 50 c. ft 

Shellac in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

Lac (seed) in 
bags, 13 cwt. 


Kiri lac or 
lac refuse, 
in bags, 

20 . 


Seed lac in C, 8, 

50 e. ft. 

Seed lac in C, S, 

50 c. ft. 



Lac dye, in 
case«, 50 c. ft. 


Seed lac in bag-, 
16 cwt. 

Lac dye. 50 c. ft. 





Shellac in C/S. 
50 c. it. 

Cake lac in 
bags, 16 cwt. 





Shellac in bags, ! 
10 cwt. i 






Stick lac in 
C/>, 50 c ft. i 






Stick lac in ' 
bag-. 10 cwt. 



Lan" (Vf tch) 


In bags, 18 cwt. 



In bags, 18 cwt. 



Crushed in bags, 
17 cwt. 



Crushed in bag- 
17 cwt. 

Larrl . 

j 20 ewt. 


50 c. ft. ; 



Leather 

1 In cases 

1 or bales, 

50 c. ft. 





D'utilfi 

j 20 cwt. 




20 cwt. 

LiTL^ec<l , 1 

j 20 cwt. 

In bags, IG cwd. 

IS cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bag', 16 cwt. 

Maco 

1 .... 

In C/S. 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, .50 c. ft. 


InC/S, 40 c. ft. 

Machirn ry . 



20 cwt 

20 cwt, ' 


Maize 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

In i^ag', 17 cwt. 

Manganese . 

20 cwt. 





Metals (See 
Iron separ- 
ate). 



20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 


Methie seed 
{ude I'Vdu* 
greek). 






Mica (See 
Talc). 

i 





Millets 




20 cwt. 


Mola.^es 

20 cwt. gross. 


20 cwt. 

2 puncheon' or 

4 hlid^. 


Mother o’ 
pearl. 

' In bags 

! or cases, 

J 20 cwt. gross. 

In C/S, 40 c .ft. 

In bag-. 20 cwt. 


TnC/S 40 c. ft. 


! 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

i In cUe-t- 20 cwt 


In bag>. 10 cwt 
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Name of the j 
aniolf. 1 

CAT.C CTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

^ MADRAS. 

1 

RA.NGOON. 

{ XARAtHJ. 

r<T ton nett, j 

i 

Per tun. 

per ton nett 

1 ; 

1 

Per ton nett 

j Pei ton. 

Mowra 

Seed, 20 owt. 

Flowers, 18 cwt. 



1 Flowers, 1» c^vt. 

1 

1 

Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. j 

i 


Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. 

Mutter 





18 cwt. 


i 





Munjf’et 

(Lye). 

Dye, in cases, i 
50 c. ft. 

Or Madder root 
in L' S, or bales, 
40 c. It. 

Or Madder root , 
in bundles 

or bags, « cwt. 

I .50 c. ft. 

1 

i 1 

1 

! 1 


Or Madder root 
in C/S or bales, 
40 c. ft. 

Or Madder root 
in bundles or 
bags, 8 cwt. 

Mu-k 


In r S, 40 c. It. 


i 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Ma?Tir 


Ill bau-. 20 cwt 



In bags, 20 cwt. 

{Dh(tl). 



1 



Mustard 

20 rwt. 

16 cwt. 

IS cwt. 

20 ewt. 

16 cwt. 

Myrohalaur . 

Whole or crus- 
hed, 16 c\yt ; 

In bae-, 13 cwt, 

Crii-hed in bags, 
11 cwt. 

(Sre note 2 on 
p 340). 

Pow'iler, 15 cwt. 

17 cwt. 

i 

i 

In bag?, 13 cwt. 

^'if;er-eod . j 

20 c\\t. 

14 cwt. 

17 cwd. 


14 cwt. 

Xutitifp;^ . 1 

In t 50 c. It 

In c i-f s, 40 c. It 

In chests, 50 c ft. 

In casks, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

1 

Vomica 1 

I 

Seed, 16 cwt. 

In c i-e-., 40 c. It 

In bag« or US, ; 
1 16 cwt. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. 

i 


In bags. 1 3 cwt. 



In bags, 13 Cwt. 

Oat^ . . j 

16 cwt. 


t 12 cwt. 

16 cwt. 


Oil (Shc roeo-, 
nut oil and i 

, In (', S, 50 0 . It.’ 

()i any kind in 
ca-'k-, 40 c. ft. 

1 InC'/S, 20cwt. 

In ca-kc, 4 iilids. 

Of any kind in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Vottonsf « i 
Oil sf'pa- 

ratO- 


1 



1 


In casks or 
drums, 

50 c. ft. 1 

Essential, 
valor ei a. 

i 

In casks, 210 
Inipeiial galB. 

Jn i'l <, 50 c. ft. 


Oil^cc.l cakf. 
(bcc Cotton 
‘i'efd cak*‘ 
rf parat''-)- 

20 e^\t 

( 111 cake ]i»'wdf r, 
P’> rwt. 

Oileake. niai him 
].re— d, flat, 
f xeejit coconut. 
17 ewt 

Oilcake. ( ocn- 
nut (machine 
jtrte-Mj, Dat) 

ui all ^haJie^, 
15 cwt 

Oilcake in e» ^ 

( in a e li i n e 
prev.,(-’d),12 < wt 

r nleake oi all 
kind« (hand or 
bullock Ttri's^ed), 
12 cwt. 

Pnonac, 20 cwt. 

OiBe..<l cake, 

20 cwt. 

1 

Oilcake in cakes 
or lumps (in 
bags), 16 cwt. 

Oliha 11 u in 
(S<f (diTii) 

Oniom (See 
Garlic) 
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^amf' of tliu 
article. 

CALCUTTA 

BOMBAY. 

MADBAS. 

BAXGOON. 

1 KAKACHI. 

! 

Per ton nett 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

1 

j Per ton. 

1 

1 

Opium 

Per chest. 

Per chest. 



1 Per chest. 

Oie of all 
despTiption 



.... 


Loose or in bags, 
20 cwt. 

Orchids 


1 


40 c. ft. 


Paddy 

Palmyra fibre 
(See Coir 
and fibres 
of all 

sorts). 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

1 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

Paraffin \sax 




In C/S, 20 cwt. 


Peas . 

20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

White, 18 cwt. 

Pepper 

Long, 12 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. 


Black, l‘i cwt 

.... 




Pic Iron and 
Pig Lead. 

20 cwt. 



.... 


Pimento . ' 


12 cwt. 

1 


12 cwt. 

Planks and 
deals. f 



50 c. It. 

50 c- ft. 

J 

1 

Plumbago , 1 


i In b.vj-i, 16 cwt. 



1 In bags, 16 cwt. 

Pollards . ' 


In ba"s, lO cwt. 




Poonuc (Sec 

Oil .s e e d 
cake- aK<>).i 


! 

20 cwt. 


] 

Poppy^-eed . 

Pmate 

20 cv,i. 

In tM«s (It cwt.).l 
14 cwt. 1 

In double bags | 
(li cwt.), 13 1 
‘ cw t 1 

In single Viag^ l 
), 14 cwt I 

In double bag<; | 
(l|<-wt ) 14 PwX i 

1 

15 cwt. j 

1 

1 1 

i 

1 

1 

40 c. it. 

In double bags 
(11 cwts.), 13 
cwt 

In single Itags 
( U cwt ). 14 

cwt. 

In double bag^ 
(U cwt.) 14 

cwt 

In bags. (11 ewd ) 
14 cwt. 

Put chuck . 

(<• o s t u > , 
root). 


I 

10 . 




- •' i 



50 c. ft. 



HuiK, Trtiu 
or ‘•tor'l 
(>uo Ir(Hi) 


Rape- Jed . 

20 cwt. 

, 16 cwt. 

IS < wt. 

20 cwt. 

Ra]*e-<<(T Sita, 






.Tamba and 

other kinds, 
10 cwt. 

B.it tarns ( *60 

Pur dunnage. 

In bund.ljs 

20 . wt. 

For dunnage. 

In bundles. 

Cane*. aKo) 

20 cwt . or 
50 c. ft, (at 

13 1 wt 


20 1 wt. 

13 cwt 


Steamer’s op- 
tion). 

Bround. 13 cwt 



BroumL 13 cwt. 

Redwooil 

For dunnage. 

13 cwt. 

J’or dunnage, 


13 cwt. 

(i>ye). 

20 cwt. or ' 
50 c. ft. (at 
Steamer’s op- 
tion.) 


20 cwt. 

1 
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Xaiuo of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 1 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RAXCiOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

1 

1 

Per ton. j 

Per ton nett. 

P. r ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Rhea 


.... 1 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 



Rhubarb . i 


InC/S, dOc. ft. 



In cases, 40 c. ft. 

Rie^' . , , 

20 cw t. 

In bag", 18 cwt. , 

In bag", 20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

In bag", 18 cwt. 

RiCertieal or 1 
rice Hour. 


, 


20 cwt. 


Ropin'^ (See 
t uir, etc.). 

Rope in coil" 
or bundles, 
aU c. It. 


In coil" 50 c. ft. j 

Rope in bundle" 
16 cwt. 


1 

1 


' 

Liue>. twines in 
bundle 5, 
14 ewt. 

( oir" m coils, 
10 cwt 

Rope in coils. 
50 c. It. 


Rum , . j 



III ra"ks. 210 
Inije rial galls. 

In c.'i"k's, 2 pun- 
cheon". 


Satflowrr 

20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. 

In r/S. 10 c. ft. 

In hall ", 50 c. ft. 


In C 40 c ft. 



In " ere Wed 

bales, 40 e. ft. 



In ^crewed 

bales, 40 c. It 



In bag". S cwt. 



In bag", 8 cwt. 

Satflowcr sccdl 
(fCardi). 


Seed in bags, 
rj cwt. 

.... 


13 cwt. 

Sa^o . 


In r S. 40 c. It. 

In ( s 50 c. It. 

In C;S .50 c. ft- 

■ In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Sal ammoniac 

In bags 

or boxes, 

20 cwt. gross. 

In C; S, 40 c. ft 

J In hag", 15 cwt. 


1 In C/S, 40 c. ft. 



In bag", 1 5 cwt. 

1 In ( ’ "> 50 c. ft. 


In bag.s. 15 cwt. 

Salt . . : 

20 cwd. 

28 Indian iiids 

01 s2^ lb>. 

1 20 cwt. 

1 

20 cwt. 

2S Indmn rnds 

I of 82! lb" 

>altfi''h . 1 



1 


; 14 cwt. 

Salt pet p’ . . 

20 ewt. 

2ti cw’t. 

1 20 rut 

20 cw't 

20 cwt. 

Sandal \NOod ' 


0 ( Wt. 



11 cwt. 



Root''! and 

chip", 7 cwt. 

1 



SapaTiwood . ' 

For dunnage, 
20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 

S t e a mer's 
option). 

0 cwt 

20 cwt 

1 


S,ir->.tp.irdla 



50 c ft 

1 


S' .line/ wax 


In (VS, 40 e. ft. 

I 

In (’ 50 c. ft. 

1 

1 

In CVS, 40 c. ft. 

Si nna . 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In b.ig", 5 ewt 

1 n h dt " 50 c ft 

1 

In bag*!, 5 cwt 

- 


In I>ali ", 40 e. ft. 

1 


In I>ale>. 40 c. ft. 

Shark" and 
riii" 



1 10 cut 

! 


.... 

Sh.-II" 


Rough in bag", 

1 10 ( wt. 

! Hough in bag-*, 

; 20 ewt 

Rough in bags, 
20 ew't. 

Rough in bag", 

16 cwt. 
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CALCUTTA. ! 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RA^'GOO^^ 

KARACHI 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton 

-ilk . . ■ 

Raw in bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, S cwt. 

Raw in bales, 

10 cwt. 

Silk m C/S. 
50 c. ft. 

In bale?, 8 cwt. 


In cases 

or bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In C, s, 40 c. it. 

IT e c e g 0 od s, 

50 c. It. 

Silk piecegoods. 
50 c. It. 

In C;S, 40 c. ft. 

i 

Wa^te. 50 c. ft., 
C h a s a m, 
50 c. ft. 



Silk (waste), 
70 c. ft 


j 

Pu eego 0 d s, 
50 crtt. 



Silk (raw) in 
bales, 50 c It 


Silver, 
Specie and 
or valuable 
cargo. 

Ad vcdorem 





Sita oil seed 
(St-e Rape- 
se. d) 






1 

>kin« (See | 
Hides). 

1 

1 In casks. 20 
[ cwt gross 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 


50 c. it. 


Tanned skins in 
pressed hales, 
40 c. ft. 

I anned skins in 
bundles, 8 cwt. 

Soap . 

In bags, 

I 15 cwt. 

In C, S, 40 c. ft. 

1 C'oiintrv, in C, S 

1 .50c.lt. 

Country, in C, S. 
50 c. It. 

In C;S, 40 c. ft. 


I 

' In cases, 

j 50 c. it. 


! Country, in 

' bans. 15 cwt. 

1 




! 

I 


( O'ountrv, in 

bar>, 20 cwt. 



'=;u 2 ar (See 
Jaggery). 

2U cwt- 

! 

In double bag^. 
10 cwt. 

Ineludinc .Ta 2 - 
uory, in bag>, 
20 cwT. 

In bacs, 20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

Talc . 

i In ca-M, 20 

1 cwt. gro'". 

IG cwt. 

i 20 cwt. 


10 cwt. 

Tallow 

; In < ' S or ca«k^, 
20 c^vt. gross. 

40 c. it. 

In r S or casks, 
20 cwt. 

In cask?, 20 cwt. 

40 c. ft. 

Tamarind . 

I In ca-e^ 

j or ea^k^. 

20 cwt. gross. 

15 ewt. 

In c.i-i or ca-ks, 
20 iwt. 

In casks 20 cwt 

. 15 cwt. 

1 

T.ipioea 

1 


.50 e It. i 



i<a . 

j .50 <' It, 

Til . h t - t 

40 (' it 

In ehcsts, ' 

50 t . It. 

in cht -ts, 

50 c. It. 

In cln ?t-, 

40 c It. 


W a s t e. a s 
brok(‘n ''tow- 
age, 10 cwt. 





'liKr. d or 
uingt 11> 

1 20 < w t . 

1.5 owt. 

17 cwt. 

20 ewt. 

15 cwt. 

Teak (Mo 

'! iiiibf rj 

; 

Stpiar ' plank- 
.uiil pt on, 

4n (• It. 


T5 ak in round 
or -qiiare log-, 
-(.autlings, 

.50 (. It. 

Teak -uuare 

plank's .uni 

poon 40 (• it. 

Tinibfr (Sot 

.50 C.tt 


50 e. It. 

T’adauk.oOe it 



al'io T« Mk 


an<l Juck* 
wood M-par-' 
ate) 


r ^ i n k a <1 o, 
00 0. It. 
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CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. i RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

i 

Per ton nett. I Per ton nett. 

Per ton . 

Tobacco 

In' bales 

or cases, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

In bales. 50 c. ft. In bales, 50 c.ft. 

1 

I In bales, 40 c.ft. 

1 

Tortoise 
shells (See 
shells). 


In chests. 40 c.ft. 

In chests 50 c.ft. ' 

In chests. 40 c.ft. 

Turmeric 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 11 cwi. 

In bags, 14 cwt. 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

Tutenague . 


16 cwt. 


16 cwt. 

Twine 

In cases, 

50 c. ft. 


.... j .... 


U n r a t e d 
wood. 


11 cwt. 


11 cwt. 

Wax . 

20 cwt. 


I 


Weed seed . 


In bags, 10 cwt. 

j : 


Whanghees 
{hide cane-^) 


13 cwt. 

( 

13 cwt. 

Wheat 

20 cwT. 

18 cwt. 

20 cwt. i 20 cwt. j 

13 cwt. 

Wme^ and 

spirits 


In casks and in 
C/8, 40 c. ft. 

! 

In casks and in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Wolfram 

20 cwt. 




Wool . 

50 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bale^, 40 c. ft. 

In ball's, 50 c.ft. ' 50 c. ft. ! 

In screwed bales 
40 c. ft. 

Zedoary 


10 cwt. 

1 1 

16 cwt. 

All other 
articl"- not 
eniimera- | 
ted. 1 

50 c. ft. or 
20 cwt. gross,' 
at steamer's 
fiption. 


Tn bales or C/S, ... ' 

.50 c ft. 

1 



Noti: 1 Calcutta. — («) Measurement and, when necessary, weighment shall be made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Cominerce,^Licensed Measurers’g ^Department in accordance with their rules, and their 
certificate shall be final, and freight shall be payable in accordance therewith. 

{h\ in rn-sks or case's to he ealculated at weight when i .mng freiuht by w<*iglit. 

(oThet^rm ‘ rlead weight ’ shall b^ understood to me.m the following artichs only : sugar, 
s.iltiietif . nee, wln at. giam, dhall and t)eas. 

Note '1 Bombay: — 

Tonnagt^ Scale . — At a general meeting of the Bomhay f'hainher of Commerce held on 20th July 
ISSJ, the followdng resolution wns p.issed ‘ That tiie Tonnage Scale for steamers shall be on the basis 
of 40 cubic feet to the ton, but in no case to exceed 20 ewts. dead-weight ' 

Bonen, f'/r — ’1 he-..* >,tanilanl> are for tniidame oTd\. In rase oi disagieeiiu lit * itber i'bipper or 
steamer mav duiui snr\ev by tlie ( harnber which nia> li\ an' stale a- per 'Standards intuinediate or 
otlieiwUe and that this alteration t>e given etfecd to in the I'lijijilenient'* now hem" [fruited f<»r juiblicatioii 
with tie I* port tm the pa>^t year. A siir\ey fee ot Jis, ;u >ha!l tie [Mid on siihmissnm of the ca^^e 

Pressed bran. — Pp-ssed bran to be understood a-* not le^^ than 5 niaunds (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 
4.") V X 2.') niche},. 

Cottonseed . — The following Resolution was adopted at the annual general niei'tiiig on 6th March 
loot : That Cottonseed cleaned, be for the present omitted from the Chambers' tonnane scale and that 
this alteration be given effect to in the iuppleinent now being printed for publication with the report 
for tht‘ puat jear. 
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Cylindrical packings,— On and after Ist April 1902 the following formula shall be recognized for 
the calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical packings, viz., the square of the diamettr be 
multiplied into the length and one-fifth deducted from the product (Besolution, dated 12th March 1902). 

Crashed myrobalans.—^X^ the annual general meeting it was resolved that the footnote to the item 
crushed myrobalans in the Chamber’s Tonnage Scale be amended to read as follows : (as in footnote to 
Bones). 

XOTE 3. Madras:— If — The articles mentioned in the margin are to be measured before shipment. 

at the press, or godown or on the beach at the option of the shipper 
and the measurement is to be entered on the face of the bill of 
lading. In measuring, the callipers are to take in the rope, or the 
iron hoop on the one side of the bale and leave it out on the other. 
Half inches are to be given and taken alternately. Ten bales per 
cent, as a maximum are to be measured, a moiety to be chosen by the shipper and a moiety by the 
ship : and in the e\ent of any dispute arising, the bales are to be measured by a Sur\eyor to be appointed 
b\ the Chamber of Commerce. The Surveyor's decision to be final and his fee to be Rs. 5, one half to 
be borne by each party. All other goods to be measured at the port of discharge. 


CotT -in bates. Cotton, ffan/a. 
Hemp, Jute, Munjeet, Palmyra 
fibre Senna leaf, Wool, Sarsa- 
parilla. 


Note 4. Karachi; — 

Tonnage Scale. — The Karachi Tonnage Scale for steamers shall be on the basis of 40 cubic feet to 
the ton, but in no case to exceed 20 cwts. dead-weight, except in the case of salt. 

2. The standard ton at Karachi for measurement of goods shall be taken at 50 cubic feet for ships. 

3. The freight on oil to be paid on the full-gauge of the cask ascertained at the port of discharge. 

4. When freight is payable on weight, the same is to be on the net weight delivered. 

3. When cotton bs shipped at a rate per bale, in the absence of special agreement, if the average mea- 
surement exceeds 13 feet per bale, the ship shall be entitled to proportionate extra freight, but in no- 
tate shall be compelled to take bales larger than 14 feet. 

Freight Inwards : Payable iti Karachi. — The cousersion into Indian currency of sterling freight in- 
wards to Karachi payable in Karachi shall, unless otherwise stipulated, be made at the rate for Bank 

bills on London payable on demand ; and the rate ruling at the close of a mail shall be the rate appli- 

cable to such purpose during the subsequent week. 

Freight Outwards : Payable in Karachi. — Ditlerence of freight outwards from Karachi stated in 
sterling payable in Karachi (in absence of any stipulation to the contrary on either the shipping order or 
Charter Party) shall be converted into Indian Currency at the rate for Bank bills on London payable on 
demand. The rate applicable to such purpose shall be the rate ruling on the day on which the bill ot 
lading is dated : an allowance of 41 per cent, in the case of sailing ships and 2^ in the case of steamers, 
buitig made as discount to cover cost of insurance and interest, until the due date of the freight. 

Shut-out Cargo. — The Haibour Board ruling in relation to shut out goods is as follows : That shut-out 
goods be in future chaiged halt imi>ort and half export fees under the pro\ision3 of Rules 3 and 4 
published under the Wharfage Fees Act HI of 1879. 

Bones, etc. — The scale for guides diilering from the standards to bo settled by private arrrange 
meut between shippers and steamer agents. Any disputes between them to be referred to and decided 
by the Committee of the Chamber. 

Pressed bran, — Pressed bran to be understood as not less tlmu 5 mds. (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 454 x 25 
i riches. 

Cylindrical packages. — On and after l>t March 1903, the following foimula shall be recognized for 
the calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical packages, etc., liz., that the square of the diameter 
be multiplied by the length an I one-tUtli be deducted fiom tlie product. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Merchandise Marks Law. 


Part I. — Principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marls Act, 1889^ 
arid coyuiected acts relating to merchandise mark^. 


ludUn Merclian- 
.list Marks Aa, 
1S89, section lu. 


rif.a (endoms Act, 1878, 

Prohibitions on importation. 


-Sfctloii 18 . — No goods specified in the following clauses 
shall be brought, whether by land or sea, into British 
India : — 


* 


* 


♦ 


* 


♦ 


{d) C^oods having applied thereto a counterfeit trade mark within the meaning 
of the Indian Penal Code, or a false trade description within the meaning of the 
jndian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

(e) Goods made or produced beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or purporting to 
be, the name or trade mark of any person Avho is a manufacturer, dealer or trader 
in the United Kingdom or in British India, unless — - 

(0 the name or trade mark is, as to every application thereof, accompanied 
by a definite indication of the goods having been made or produced in 
a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British India, and 
(ii) the country in which that place is situated is in that indication indicated 
in letters as large and conspicuous as any letter in the name or trade 
mark, and in the same language and character as the name or trade 
mark. 


(/) Piecegoods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, which — 

(i) have not conspicuously stamped in English numerals on each piece the 
length thereof in standard yards, or in standard yards and a fraction of 
such yard, according to the real length of the piece, and 
(n) have been manufactured beyond the limits of India, or 

(///) having been manufactured within those limits, have been manufactured 
beyond the limits of British India in premises Avhich, if they were in 
British India, would be a factory as defined in the Indian Factories Act, 
1881. 


- For <1< linirinii (,f j,i( m t Fait il 


conn 3 of the 
liian Mfrcli.in- 
■f‘ Marks Alt, 


40 47 Vict., 


Definitions. 

Indian Pfnnl ('ndt 

Trade mark. 


Indian Mf.rclui ndi^t Act. 1S80. section 2 (1). — Trade Mark has the meaning 

a--igned to that exjircssion in section 478 of the Indian 
JViial Code as j unended by this Act. 

rfion 478. - \ mark used tor d(*notmg that goods are the 
manuffU ture or merchandise of a yiarticular person is 
called a trade mark, and for tlie j>urposes of this Code 
the expression ‘trade mark ' include'^ any trade mark which is registered in the 
register of trade marks ke]»t under the Patents, Designs and Trade iMarks Act, 1883, 
and any tradi* mark which, either w ith or witlK)Ut registration, is jirotected l>y 
hiw in any British Po'^se'^sion or fon*ign State to whii-h the jirovisions of the one 
hundred and tlmd section of tin* P.itcnts, l)(*signs <tnd Trade ^Marks Act, 1883, aie, 
under Order in Council, for tin* time bOng ajiplieabli*. 

Indian Penal i'od* . ^fctian 28 ,~ A ]>eison is saiil to ‘ (ountcTfeit ’ wdio eai^es 
one thing toresembh; anotlier thing intending by im^aiis 
of that resf'mblaiue to practise <le<'c[)tion, or knowing 
it to be likely that dccejition will thereby be jiractised. 

hx idanai 10)1 7. — It is not cssciiti<il to counterfeiting that the imitation should 
bj exact. 


Counterfeit. 
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Explanation 2, — When person cau^es ono thincr to re>enLble another, and the 
resomblanc-e such that a person nnudit ))e deceived thereby, it ."hall be presumed, 
iiiitil the contrary is x>r“‘'Ved. that the xicrson so causing the one thiii;^^ to resemble 
the otlier tluniz intended by incaiis of that re"emblancc to practise decei:)tion or 
knew it to be likely that decc])tion vould thereby be xirc-ctised. 


Indian MKrchandisc Mark^ Act, ISSD, ^'tction 2 (ilj. — ‘ Trade descrixitiou * means 
any description, statement or other indication, ciirect 
or indirect, — 


Trade descnptior.. 


(а) as to the number, C[uantity, measure, ^aucre or ^\ei!iht of any goods, or 

(б) as to the place or country in which, or the time at which, any goods were 

made or produced, or 

as to the mode of manufacturing or jiroducing any good;?, or 
{d) as to the material of wliich any goods are comjiosed, or 
(t) as to any goods being the subject of any existing patent, xirivilegc, or copy- 
right ; 


and the use of any numeral, word or mark wliich according to the custom of the 
trade is commonly taken to be an indication of any of the above matter:? shall be 
deemed to be a trade description within the meaning of this Act. 


(‘1) " False trade description ’ means a trade description which is untrue in a 
material re"pect a^ regards the goods to which it is 
False tra e escnpticn. applied, and includes every alt(*ration of a trade de::Ciip- 
tion, wliethcT by way of addition, etiacement or otherAvi"c, 'sphere that alteration 
make:? the dc'^crixitiou untrue in a material re>])ect, and the tact that a trade dc"crip- 
tion is a trade mark or ])art of a trade mark shall not xu'cvent such trade dcstrijition 
being a false trade descrixition within the meaning of this Act. 


Indian Merchandise Mark^ Ad, stcfion I (1). — The xirovisions of this Act 
rcsi>ccting the application of a false trade description 

Provisions supplemental to to good'^ or rcspcctiiiu nood^ to Avhich a false trade 
the definition oi lalse trade des- i • • i- i i n i j. t 

cription. fUscnx'ition is apjnied, siiail cxteiul to tiio ajiplication 

to goods of any ^uch numerals, words or marks, or 
arrangement or combination thereof, whetiier includiinr a trade mark or not, as are 
or IS reasonably calculated to lead jicrsons to believe tiiat the goods are the manu- 
facture or merchandise of some xierson other than they really are and to goods having 
such numerals, A\ords or marks, or arraugement or c*ombination, aptilied thereto. 


(2) The provisions of this Act res])ccting the a])])lication of a falx^ trade descri])- 
tion to goods, or respect iiri goods to Inch a false trads description is applied, 
sludl cxt<‘ud to the application to goods of any fake nanu' or imti iIn of a person, 
and to goods ^^ith the false name or initials of a xK'rson applied in like inaniier as if 
su(*h name or initials were a trade (Test ri})t ion, aiul for the jnirposi* of this enact - 
incut the expression falst‘ name or initials means, as a])])lied to aiy goods, any name 
or initials— 


(r/) not being a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 

(h) being idiaitieal with, or a colouiabli> imitation of. tlie name or initials of a 
])ersou carrying on business in eouneetion with goods of the same descrip- 
tion and not having authoriseil the use of such naiiK' or initial". 


(3) A trade description \\hich deiiott's or iin])lies tliat tlua'c arc contained in any 
goods to \\iii(‘h it IS ajiplied more yards, fi'ot or indues than tlien- are contained therein 
standard yards, standard feet or staiidaid iiiclu's is a f.i.lsi^ trade description. 

Sra ('udows Ad, section HJ-A (3).— Where there is on any goods a name ^^''ction ii of 

, which is idenlieal with, or a colourable imitation of, 

Identical names of places. ,, c ^ i ^ -4. i r- • i i rt 

the name ot a jhaco in the L nited Kingdom or British Marks Act, 

India, that name, unless accom])aiiied in eitually large ami cons^ucuons Iigters and 
ill the sam(‘ language and character, by the name of tlu* country iu 'which such idace 
is situate, shall be treated for the purposi's of section 18 , . as if it were tlie 

name of a place in the United Kingdom or British India. 
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Covering. 


India)!. Merchandise Marls Act. ISSO, section 6 ( 2 ). — A trade description shall 
be deemed to be applied whether it is woven, impressed 
Application of trade description, or otherwise worked into or annexed or affixed to the 
goods or any co^'ering label, reel or other thing. 

( 3 ) The expression ‘ co^'ering * includes any stopper, ca<k, bottle, vessel, box, 
cover, capsule, case, frame or wrapper, and the exi)res- 
sion * label ’ includes any baud or ticket. 

I/i'tifffi MtrcJuDtdise Marks Act, section 2 ( 4 ). — ‘ Goods ’ means anything 

Goods. which is the .'^uL'ject of trade or manufacture. 

jfanie. ^ ^ame ’ includes any abbreviation of a name. 

Gtd^.rnl Clauses Act, 1S97, section J ( 39 ). — ‘Person’ shall include any company 
or association or body of individuals, whether incor« 
porated or not. 

I/tdiau M<-tchajiJisc Marl's Act, l\b9, rifction 21 . — In the case of goods brought 
lino ■Riifi.di India by ^ca, evidence of the port of ship- 
raent ^haii. in a prosecution lor an offence against this 
Act or >eeLion IS ol the Sp;^ voi^roms Act, 187 S, as amended by this Act, be prim I 
facie evidence of the iikice or country in winch the goods were made or produced. 

Indian ^Merchandise' Marlrs Act. ISS9, section 21 . — An officer of the Government 
who,-e flaty it is to take part in the enforcement of this 
Act "'hall not be r ompelled in anv Court to say whence 
lie gut any information as to the eonimi.-^.^ion of any 

oifenee ae'ain'^t this Act. 

Snt Cfi^toms Act, C\7S^ s^.rtion t'lanses ( 2 ), ( 4 ). (o), ( 6 ) enable tlie Governor 

(ieius.il in Council to make rcinilations iy ^ peeling the 
and regu auonj. condition^, if any, to be tulrilled bdore ."'iicli detention 

c.iifl eonii''eati<^n, to d -t< I’nnne the information, noticc “3 and >'a‘nrity to be edven, the 
evidence re([uGite b'C aii\' ut tlie ]lur[)0'^e^ of the s( ction and the mode of ritication 
(d ^iich evi<lein'', cs w-ll co tii' rr unbiirr-j^^mcnt of public officer'^ and the .State by an 
informant for exp(Mi>' > aiii] damages incurred in re-pecL of any detention made on 
liH infornialion, and of any jiroceediiivs re^nitini: tlierefrom. Sr ction lOA ( 1 ) aullio- 
iiM-, tin' (':i^t(>m> a’llhoiiti to rt‘'piirj regiil.dioii'^ ^o i-'.ued to be oompiutl Avith 
b Tore taking jiru-ceediiics. 

Indiftn Mirchai/di^f Claris Acf^ ISSO, suetton Id (1). — The Governor General 
in Coimffil may, f>y notide.LtiOii in the Gaz> tlrr rd Lidia and in local official Gazettes, 
i'*-'Ue ir,''trurtir):is fur oii-^crA’ance by Criminal Court.^ in givinir efh^ct to anv of the 
}>rovi>ious (jf tlii.s Act. 

t2‘ fn-^tringion"' nud r sub-.-i'cliou (1) may prciAude, among other nifittcTs, for the 
limlt'^ of v.iriatioiu a^ tegead" iiumo,‘r, iinantity. m(*a.''mc, gaiigt* or Avr^ight, which 
ar ‘ to be roeogniY‘d i)A' f’limiiial C'jurt^ as jn'inns^ible in the ca-e of any geods. 


Person. 


Ev-dence ot oiigm. 


Information as to commission of 
offences. 


I n-’ j ir , ic* 


. C’ii ( U' (.i„~ ( ff]. . 


Indian M* rchnndi^i Marks Act. 1S\9, ^(cfion 19 . — For the purjionv-^ of .scrtiiui 12 
v>f this Aet anrl claii>e [f] o?" M*ction IS (d’ the Sea Custom^ Act, 1 S 7 <S. as ameiirh-d 
f-v thi", Aet, the (iove’iior ih-tiend in (.'unneil mav, by notilieatiou in tlie GazAfe nf 
India, decirtre hat cia''»"' of goor{s ai e luelurlefl in the expression ‘ pi(‘Oegoo(l' 
^ueh as are orrlinaniy .-oM by h iiLuh or by tlie jiicce. 

Indian ALrchandi^f SMarus .bV, IS'iO, sicfinti 2 ^?.— 9 his sr'etion enables the 
( hwa-nior ( h-iK'ral m Foun< il to make lulcs lAgulating Auth resfieet to anv goods 
the lirst scledioii ami te:>ting oi s-mifiii s, the valm^ of the evnleiice so obtained, the 
enndition> uufler A\hieh i. further srF'etion and testing may be marie, and tlic valm- 
of the further cvideiiee so obtained. 

lor goods not cOA'criji by such rules tlie section enables Customs officers to issue 
orders Ihiving a similar ellect, namely : — 

( 2 ) The . . . officer of Customs . . . IjaA'ing occasion to ascertain 

the numlicr, quantity, measure, gauge or eight of tiie goods, shall, by order in 
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writing, determine the number of samples to be selected and tested and the manner 
in which the samples are to be selected. 

(3) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance oi .... an order 
under sub-section (:') shall be 2 )r/mi facie evidence of the number, quantity, measure, 
gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(4) If a person having any claim to, or in relation to, any goods of wliich samples 

have been selected and tested in pursuaiace of an order 

under sub-section (2) desires that any fmdher samples of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his written application and on the payment in advance by 

him to the . . . . officer of Customs of such sums for defraying 

the cost of the further selection and testing as the .... officer may from time 

to time require, be selected and tested to such an extent as the 

officer of Customs may determine in the circumstances to be reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescribed under . . . sub-section (^) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the further testing under sub-section (4) shall be conclusive proof of the^umber, 
quantity, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


P(irt II. — ■Xotifications under the Indian Merchandise Marls Act^ 18S9, 

and connected Acts, 

Xo. 14S0, dated the 6th April ISOl, ns siibsequinthj anicndcd . — In exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 19- A, sub- section (2), of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 
(cts amended by section 11 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889), and sections 
19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as amended by Act IX of 
1801), the Governor General in Council is pleased to make the subjoined rules and 
orders : — 

1. Pieceiioods, such as are ord narily sold by length or by the piece, shall be 
deemed to iiuliule woollen uoods of all kinds and 
S.ac.pins 01 pie-egoous. undermentioned descriptions of cotton goods. 


namely : — 

liook-biiiding cloth. 

BrocMtles, 

Cambrics. 

Camas. 

(_'i’imps. 

Ch(‘cks, spots and stiipfs. 

CUudders. 

Coatings, including tweeds, cadimcres 
and serges. 

Crajie. 

Dcnirn^^. 

Dliojtis, biniilc or in pairs. 

Domestics. 

Donas. 

Drills. 

I'lannel and llamielettes. 

Uauzc. 

(Iicnadines. I 

llanards. j 

Italian cloth. I 

.faconets. 

.Icaii'^. ' 

Lap] lets. 

Lawns, inelmling allovcr^. 
laaios. 

Tamircloth. 

■Mada]>olIam^. 

Meltons, dyed and printed | 
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MulD. 

Mudm^. 

Xam^ouks. 

Xct. 

Oxfords. 

Printers. 

Prints. 

San^, sinule or in pair-i. 

Scarves, including cotton shawls 
and duxKdas. 

Shee'tiiies. 

Shirtings, including dyed shirtings. 
Sdocia. 

Sp.Mii^h stiipcs. 

I'anjilis. 

Ticks. 

Tiouscrings. 

Tussoie^. 

'I'wilD. 

T-(‘loth and Mcxican'=i. 
rmbrclla (‘loth. 

A'chet-, ami velveteen. 

V' lK'tiaii clotli. 

including mattings anil 

|>li(llC^. 

1\ ai^'t coatings. 

Zophvr cloth. 
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2. Other class-c^^ of pieeefj:ood> bliali not he df^tainecl it unstamped ; an<I un* 
stamped cotton and woollen picccL^oorK ijnjjorted for the j)er.''Onal ute of individuals 
or private associations of individual" and not tor trade 2 )ur}jONe->, shall not I e 
detained, 

3. Examinations of packages to a "certain whetlu r the good" mentioned in Rule 1 
are stamped shall be made at frequent inttival" at tlic di"(retiou of the Cu:>toms 
Collector and either under hi." peivonal in"tiueTion" or under general order.", and 
in "tract ions given by him to an As'-ntant Colleetoi. 

4. The piecegoods contained in the package"' so examined need not be examined. 
V. hen found to be stamped, to t('"t the a( ciinuy of the i-tamjuiig, except on infoima- 
tion received, or when the Cu"tonm Collector hc" rea"f>n to suspect that the 
stamping is fal.se. 


5. All measurements of piecegood." slnill be made on the tabk'. 

0. Yarn-s need not be examined or mea"Ured, except on information received^ 

or Avheii tlu' C’olh ctor li. 

Testing oS yarns. i i i i 

trade de"rn])tion i" iul"e. 


I" uc"On to >u^pcet that the 


7. An examination of ^ain^? to te^^t the aLCuraey of the de"eri])tion of count or 
i^mirth shall be made, in the tir"t iii"tanre. up to the limit of one bundle in every 
one hundred bales or fra^ tion of one hundied hjle." in tlie ton"iuument. 


S. If. on .such examination, th(‘ diflereuce hetAcecn tiu* average count or length 
and the described count or Iciurth is in excc"" of the \'ari(itioii" }*ermitted in para- 
graphs III and J V of the Xotiheation of the ( roviTnmont of India in the Home Depart- 
ment. Xo, 1474 (Judicial), d.itcd tin* 13th Xu\ (*inbcr l)S!H, the inijiorter may require 
a further examination to be marie up to the limit and on the conrlitiou stated in Rule 9. 

9. The tc'jt to determine leiiLdh of yarns .shall be apj>hed a" follow.^ : — 

From every one hunrired bales, rm fraction of RHi hales, m a con"ignment one 
bundle should he seleeterl at ranrlom. h<iuk" in this laindle should tlu’ii 

be measured on tlie wraji-red, oiU‘ after the rjt her. in the presence of a la^presentatii'e 
of the importer, and the h'ntrths noterl. the j>roc(*s" beum eontiniK^rl (within the limits 
of the bundle) until eitluT the importer is sati"fied tint the yarn i" short, or the average 
of the lengths noted shows that it i" of full lemrth. 

When the importer i'^ di""ati"Jied with thi." test, he may. on jiayment of the eost^ 
require the Customs Collector to mea"ure more hank" iiji to 1 jier cent, of the total 
number of hanks in the ronsignment, siir h hank being taken at laiidom by an officer 
of Cu^tom'< out of any bundles in tlie eomigiinu nt- 

10. The Customs Collector may Kqiiiie bum an\' iiitinniaiit a security not ex- 
ceeding live hundred rupee.". If the Collector should ])v sati."tied tliat the iiifoima- 
tion given is wilfully false, tla^ ."ecurlty sliall he fortiltial. 

A iVo. 1474. dated the 14th Sovftnhfr 1 SUl , a.^ nthf funnah d.^ln cxeici.^'O 

of the [>owei> conferred bv section 1() of the Indian 
Trade descriptnns^ of length and yiert'lnndisf* Marks Act. JV of 1S89, and in super- 
se".siou of all {'xnting ordci " on the subject, tlie (Governor 
General in Council directs that Criminal ('ourt", in gimiig GFcct to tht‘ provisions of 
the Act in res])cct of trade' dcscri])tion^ of ([uantily, mea"Urc, or \M'ighl of tlie goods 
specitied hereunder, shall obser\ e the following in>ti“uctions : — 


I. — A trade description of length st;inip('fl on (jrni. irhitf, or colnarfd oAtan fiecc- 
goods shall not be deemed to he fal<e Jii a inateTial n ."pe^et, unless — 

(«) where a single length is stamjied. the deMi’i[»tion exceed." the actual length 
by more than — 

4 iiiehes in jiieces .-tamped <i,- K) h»ng and umh'r ; 

o incli,*" in jiieM e*s stainjicd it" alacvt* Jo wild" aial up to 23 yards long ; 

7 inch(‘" in ]>ieccs stamjx d a,> . ho\r 23 and iij» to 3b aids long ; 

11 inches in ]>i(‘Ccs stamjaal as ahoye* 3(1 caid." and u]) to 47 yards long ; 

18 inches in pieces stamped as araive 47 \ aids long : 
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Provided that the average length of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped length ; 

(h) where a maximum and a minimum length are stamped, the described maxi- 
mum length is greater than the actual length by more than — 

9 inches in piecegoods under 35 yards long ; 

18 inches in piecegoods 35 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

36 inches in piecegoods above 47 yards long : 

Provided that no such jhece shall measure Ic^^s than the minimum stamped length. 


II.— A trade de^criiition of vidth stamped on y>'ty, n'ltifej or colovred cotton 
piccf.rjoods shall not be deemed to he false in a material respect, unle-'S 
the description exceeds the actual vidth by — 

half an inch ia 2)ieces sttunped as 40 inches or h^ss in width ; 
three-quarters of an inch in pieces ;^tamped as over 40 inches or under 
59 inches, in widtli ; 

one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more in uddth : 

Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped width. 


Trade descriptions of count. 


III. — A trade description of count or number, length or weight, applied to yrey 

or bleached cotton yarn, shall not be deemed 
to be false in a material respect, unless — 

{a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count or 
number by more than 5 per cent., provided that the average count of the 
whole of the yarn in question is not greater or less than the described 
count ; or 

(h) the average length of the whole number of hanks in a bundle is less than 840 
yiirds ; or 

(c) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being ten pounds in 

weight, the number of knots of twenty hanks each is not half, or the 
number of knots of ten hanks each is not the same as, and the number 
of knots of five hanks is not double, the described count or number of the 
yarn ; or 

(d) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being 5 lbs. in weight, 

the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not a quarter of, or the number of 
knots of 10 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 5 hanks 
eacli is not the same as, the described count or number of the yarn ; or 

(e) in a bundle of yarn of any count from 50 upwards, the number of knots of 

twenty hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 40 hanks each is 
not a quarter u hen tlie described weight is ten pounds, and is not a quarter 
or an eighth, when the described weight is five pounds, of the count or 
number of the yarn ; or 

(/) in the ease of blenched yarn, the described weight exceeds the actual weight 
by more than— 


7-^ per cent, m counts from 1 to 8 ; 

5 jKT cent, in counts from above 8 to 18 ; 

4 per cent, in counts from above 18 to 30 ; 

2^ j)er Pent, in counts from above 30 to SO. 

IV. — A trafle description of count or number applied to a bundle of dyed cotton 
yarn shall be actM‘j)ted as indicating length only, the hank beiiiir taken 
to measure 84t) yards, and it shall be deemed to be false in a material 
respect if the average length of the hanks in a bundle is less than 819 
yards. 

V. — A trade description of length applied to thread of any hind (of cotton, wool, 
flax or silk) shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cent. 

VI. — The dimensions of goods on which their length or width is stamped shall 
be determined by measui’cment in imperial yards of thirty-six inches 
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APPEXDIX in. 


The PRIXCIPAL PAILWA\> IX IxIHA AXT) T'rlK AP7 :a AXD trade CKXIRK? 

si:rved hy them. 


HailwcU'S 

and 

Headr|uarters. 

’MiloacA' upon | 
ijr in the com -ej 
ot construction j 
on 3Dt i 

March lUlA 

Gauge.-’ ; 

Aiva '?erved evith ])nncipal 
internal trade centres. 

BcncMi X'aapur 

Kaihvay. 

(Calcutta.) 1 

1 

A (^p, 1() < milc'-). 

^ ' (003 111 lies ) . 

D (o' miles) 

1 

Itastern half of the Central Pro- 
eince". Bihar and (Iii^ta and up 
to Xdzacap.PaHi in ^ladras 

Pre>idenev, 

Raipur, X.icpur. .Jubbiilpore, 
Amrauti. 

Be m bay. Baruda 
and Central India ; 
Kaihvay. 

(Bombay.) 

4,07 (■> 1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

.\ (1.310 miles) . | 
P (2,300 miles), i 
. ' (47S niile>) . , 

j 

Xorthia’ii li.dt of tin* Rt^mbay 
Jhc'^idciicy. ( 'ciitial Imlia and 
tin* '-.oiitii* i-n poiti"!! of 

Ra iput rn.i. 

Surat. Iho.ii'h. Ahiiiedabad, 

Miittm. Delhi. 

♦ Eastern Bcniral 
State Railway. 
(Calcutta.) 

1.74-t 

! 

1 \ (022 milf*") 

B (1,007 milo) . 
j : (do mile.sj 

J. astern Bcimal. tlie nortli- 
'\(‘-iicrn poirjKii ui A-"-aiu and 
theneirhcin GauLfctie plain in 
lif ncal to the loot of the Dima- 


1 1 


1 1 \ 

Xailtriii, NI nrsliidabari, Ratna, 

( 'rMhimlo, Xha'aniLoinj, etc. 

East Indian Ibaihvay 
(Calcutta.) 

”7s:; i 

A 

1 

i 

! 

>'outhein ( lal «»f tin* Punjab, 
Ginti d Provinces. Bibar and 
Wc-teia Ih ijeal. 

Mil/ 1 pm. Penarc';, Allaliabad, 
K dm. ('a\\n}>ore. Al'f.i, Aligarh, 
Df Ihl. ( 1e , e c. 

Groat rinlian Penin- 
sula Kailuay. 

( Hf*rnl>ay.) 

3.141 

i 

) 

\ 0.:.’i;7 mil'-). 

' (:J01 mill-) . , 
J) (12 mil 

i 

Centi-d }»oition of Bombay 

Pre>ideii< y, \d->tabad, western 
half of deiilral J’ro\iiices, 

t '< rd rd t ndi-i. h »w ep jiart ol the 
t mfeil Pru\ inees and some part 
f'f P ii[ail,iria 

I’ooiia, Paichur. Aluin'diin lmt, 
Xa'-ik. .siiolafmr, Akola, 

1 Anraoti, Xairpur. Jubbiilpore, 
Ka tni, Gwalior, Alua, etc., cto. 

1 


* r Sfat • Kjiih'nv. 

t A St. in-ianl Lra!-;.' 5' fA B MDrt* pauci 3' 3}"' ( Narrow 2 t)' D Narrow g.nit:- 2' OA 
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The PPaXCIPAL RAILWAY^ IX IXDIA THE AllEA AXD TRADE CEX'iRE 
SERVED BY THEM — COi'itd , 


i Mileage open 

Railways lor in the course 

and 'of construction Gauge. ^ 

Headqiiarteis. | on 31st 

1 March lyiS. 


Area serve ! with principal 
internal tiacle centies. 


Madras and Southern 
Alahratta Railway. 
(Madias.) 

3,ni 

A (1,003 miles). 
B ,2.10^ mile«). 

Xorthern and teiitial j arts o; 
the Aladra^ Rre-ideiiey. a small 
part of Hydfrabait, and the 
staithein part of B<.mbay Rresi- 
deiicy and Aiy-ure 
j Bangalore, Alysoie. Gnutakal. 

. Roona. Guntur. Bezwada^ 

Elioie. Cocanada. 

Xizanis Guaranteed 
State Raihvay. 
(Secundeiabad.) , 

91U 

Al (352 miles) . 
B (5 ".S iuile>) . 

Ilyd(aahad State. 

Bezwada. iSingciivni. Hyderabad. 

* Xorth We-'teni 

Railway. 

( Lahoi \ . ) 

5,302 

Ai (4.>5''2 milts) . 

< (240 miles 1 

1) ' 2 10 miles) 

Sind, the Puniah, Xorth AVe-t 
RiDiititr Rro\ iiiee. Baliiehi-tan. 
Hyderabad (Sind'.. Rarkaua, 

Shikarpur, Jaco]>a!)ail. Quotta, 
Rawalpindi. Lahore. Amrit-ar, 
t Lyalipur, ete. 

Oudh and Rohil' 
kliaiid Raihvay 
(hutkuo^v.) 

1,021- 

A (1,512 miles). 
B (S2 nule^) 

: Central and ea.-ioni parts of the 
Gnited RioMiieeb. 

Benan*-, Luekuow', Fyzabad, 
Aligadi. )Me(‘nit, Sali.^ranpur, 
Dehra Dun. 

South Indian 

Railway. 
tTi'iehinopoly.) , 

1,053 

A (450 mile-) 

B ( 1,4( » < miles) , 

( (O.s mile-). 

Wliolo 1 f Soiitliern India, south 
of tlu‘ -oiith-w e-.t line of Aladras 
and Soutliern Alahiatta Railway 
eomu'etiiig re/ DhanusLodi and 
Taldmana r with Gi'Vion. 

Ti iebinopoly. Aladuia, Salem. 
Goirubatoiv. Galu'iit and Tuti- 
euun. 

A^'-am Bengal 

Railway. 
(Chittagong.) 

1,0 },j 

B . . . 

4410 Rrovinee of A>--am. 
Xaiaumunj. Sylhet. Silchar, 

Gauhati, etc. 

Bi'nnal and Xoitli 
WeMern Baiiway. 
((ioiMkhpur 

G. R ) 

2.040 

B . 

Xoitbern portions ot the United 
Riiwiiites and cl Bihar. 
‘M()neh\i'. Goiakhpur. Allaha- 
bad. (Ac. 

Burma Rvaihvays . 
(Range K*n.) 

1,033 

B , 

. U|>]>er and Lower Burma. 

Geun, AI\ nigyan. Alandalay, 
B<i-Nrin, Alartalian (loi Aloul- 


iiunu), etc. 


* Indioati* ''t.ito Rulwuv. 

t A Nt.uiilvirU LMUJc 5' 6". B Metre gauge SJ'. C Xarro%v gauge 6*. 1) >'arro\v gauge 2' o*. 


APPENDIX IV. 


PtE(a'LATIOXS OOVERXIXr; THE ADHIS^IOX INTO pRITISH IXDIA OF SAMPLES 
AND PATIERX.S liROLRHiT BY COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS FROM THE 
UXITED IvIXGJjOM. 


I .- — ///J / or'ftt'f'n. 

(1) On the production hy a c^unmerclal traveller of a lis^t or declaration con- 
taining a full de'^cnptiun of tverv >cimple brought by him, olhciaily attested by 
the Customs authorities in the Cn’ted Kintrdom, examination of the samples may 
be limited to ascertaining that they are tally enumerated on the b'st produced. 

(2) The list referred to in the preceding sub-paragraph is to be utilized in assess- 
iiiL^ the duty chargeable on the sample^.. A deposit of the duty is required 
before delivery of the samples, or alternatively a bond (with sufficient security) 
for the amount thereof ma3' be accejited instead of a cash deposit. 

f.3) If the commercial traveller is unprovided with the list referred to in sub- 
paragraph 1, he mav be reiiuired to ])roduee to the Collector of Customs a certi- 
ficate or 1 tter of identit\' from Iii.^ ] principals or otherwise satisfy the Collector of 
his eligibil'tv for the concession. It the Collector is satisfied on this point, a list 
will be compiled the commercial traveller, giving a full description of every 
sample sufficient for identi heat ion and assessment of the dut\' chargeable thereon. 
The duty will be deposited or ^ecurd^' given as set out in the preceding sub-para- 
graph. 

(4) Should the samples liear the marks, stamps or seals of the country of 
exportation, no additional marks or seals for purposes of identification need, as 
a rule, be affixed bv officers of the Customs Department. Contrariwise, if the 
samples on importation bear no seals thev arc to be marked or s*'alcd for future 
identiticat’on, should such a criurse be deemed ncccssarv, the Customs officers 
at the port of arrival. 

(5) The list of the samples, wlietlier tliat produced hy the commercial traveller 
or that eompileil at the port of arrival, will be signed and dated b^^ the officer 
at the port or place of importation, who will affix to the list a statement bearing 
the official scril or stamp, and >hov\iim — 

{a) the name of the jiorl at winch the samples are imported, and the amount 
of duty chargeablf' on tlie jiatterns or samples; also whether it was 
dej)o^ited in monev or wliether ^ecurit^^ was giviui. 

{h) the mark>, if au\', th.it liavi' hern a})]died to the patterns or samples. 

(r) the dat(‘ u})on wliieli thi' amount of dutv diqio^iti'd w ill be carru'd to the 
])uldic aceouTit or tli(‘ amount reco\cred under the security given, 
Uiil'^s it IS jirovf'd that the pattern^ or sanifik's have been prcviousfy 
re-f‘\fjorted or filac'd in bond. Tiii,^ date is to lx* not later than twelve 
mouths from tli.il iiponu IiaE the ^amplt*^ were firought into the coimtrv*. 

X"!) charL'o to be made for tlu* docuuuuit issued or certifu'd by the lustoius 
offiCf'r.N or for marhmir lor identitication. 

(6) Tiie production of tlu' list refern'd to in sub-paratrrapli 1 will not be required 
in till' case* ot jiatterns or samples lu)! liable to dut \', and tin* (‘xainination of packages 
containmtr such jiattenw or s{im])h*s w ill msti leti'd to ascertaining that no dutiable 
articles .ire eoiitaiued therein, and th.it tie* goods produc(Ml are ho}i pde. samples. 

Ali samples of no commercial value ari' (‘ntitlal to tree entrv- 



IL — Exportation, 

(7) Patterns and samples of dutiable articles may bo produced to the Customs 
ojBicers at any port m British India for examination prior to exportation. 

(Xon-dutiable samples are not required to be produced on shipment.) 

(8) To obtain the return oi the deposit made on entry of the patterns or samples, 
or the cancellation of the bond entered into, the commercial traveller is required 
to produce with his samples the list thereof, sijzned by the officers at the port of 
arrival. Provided that the time allowed for production (see sub-paragraph 5 (c)) 
has not becui exceeded, and the Customs officers are satisfied that the goods as 
produced are identical with those enumerated on the list, the amount of duty 
originally deposited will be refunded. The list is to be noted as to the exporta- 
tion of the samples, the statement referred to in sub-paragraph 5 being retained. 

(9) The statement is to be transmitted, with a certificate of exportation of the 
samples, to the Collector at the port of importation, with the object of having an 
adjustment of accoun.s effected, where a deposit has been made, or the 
bond cancelled, as the case may be. 



APPENDIX V. 

Government Crop Forecasts. 


The following statement >hev\'s the dates on whii'h provincial fore- 
ca^ts of crops are transmitted by Local Governments and the dates on 
which , general memoranda are issued by the Director of Statistics. 


Pro\inccs and arOeles conc.iiied. 


Ibsue Tv Local 
Government. 


Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics- 


Rice. 

1-^t /XpO/t 

Bemral, Bihar and Oris 
and Ar>sain. 

Bombay 

Central Provin e- and 


r kSummer 
Autumn 
I Winter 

I'erar 


Burma, ^ladras and United rrovinces 


April . 


September 30 

October 1 
3 

lo 


>October 20 
1 (1st memorandum) 


2n'} r> pr,rt — 

Burma (2nd report) .... 

Bombay ...... 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and As«am 
(Autumn and Winter). 

Burma (3rd report) . . . . 

Aladfcm and United Provinces 
Central Provinces and Berar (dual) 

3rd report — 

Burma (4th report) . , , . 

Benemh Biliar and Ori>sa and Assam 
(IVmter). 

liombav (S|)rinf ,0 • . . . . 

P>urma (.“ith report) . . . . 

Madras, United Provinces and Cooru 


November 15 ^ 

Dec'crnber 1 | 

” U 

V December 20 

,, 15 ' (2nd memorandum) 


January 15 
February 15 j 

15 / Fe bruary 20 

,, 15 1 ( Filial memorandum) 

15 ) 


Wheat. 

ftpOlt — 

Punjab, Uniteel Provinces Central Proviri- Januan 20 January 31 

ee" and Berar, Pomiaiy, Neetth \Ve*'>t ( 1 meme^randum) 

Fiontie.T iO'ovjncf', lO-nual, i’lhar ami 
Ormsi. Ajme-r-MeT\vara, Ihslhi, 5]\ .^oie, 

Hyderabad. Central India, Bajputana. 

2nd report — 

All provinces mcntionexl above . . March 1 March 15 

(2nd memorandum) 

3rd report — 

North We^t ETontier Province . . Mav 22 ) 

)>May 30 

15 J (3rd memorandum) 


All other provinces inentioneA above 


Government Crop Forecasts — contd. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


Issue by Local 
Government, 


Issue of consolidatea 
forecast by Direct s)r of 
Statistics. 


4th r<-porf — 

All provinces mentioned above 


August 


Cotton. 

Jst }\ port — 

Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provin- August 
cos and Berar. Madras, lUirma, North- 
West Frontier Province. Assam, Hengal. 

Eihar and Ori'^sa, Ajiner-Merwara, 
Hyderabad, Raiputana, Central 
India, Mysore, and Bombay (eorlyh 


10 


Aucru'st 10 

(Final memorandum) 


AugU'=:r 15 
(1st memorandum. 


2nd rrport — - 

All provinces mentioned above . . October 10 . 


3rd repo'-f — I 

All provinces mentioned above . . December 10 i 


4tk rrporl — 

All provinces mentioned above . . February 10 


Linseed, rape and mustard (Winter oil- 
seeds). 

1st Tf port — 

Punjab, I>ena:al, I>ihar and Orissa . . December 20 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 20 

Inix 

Cent re I ! Provinces and Berar (linseed) . ..20 

As-^am (rape and mnstjird) ... .,20 

Nortb-W<'d Fr<mii>'r Province (rape-^eed) , 20 

Hydeiabad (all oiKLaaF) ... .,20 

Ma<lras (castor) . . . , . January 


October 15 
(2nd m eni orandnr.' ) 

December 15 
(3rd memorandum^ 


February 15 
(Final memoiandurn) 


January 1 

^ {1st memorandum' 


2nd Tf port — 

Punjab, Bomral. Bihar and . March 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and ,, 
linseed). 

Central Provinces and Poiar (linseed) 

As'saiu (rape and mustard send) 

Norlfi We-st Front ici Province (rapest?ed) 
HydfTabad (all oilseeds) . . . 


1 " 

1 1 t 

1 1 

1 ! )>:March U 
1 ll (L’nd mcmotamUiw I 

1 ! I 

1 u 

I 


3rd r( port — 

Punjab, Bengal, Bibar and Orissa . , , ^^lay 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and ,, 
linseed). 

Central Ib-ovinces and Berar (linseed) , ,, 

NortbAVe-t Frontier Province (rapeseed) ,, 


15 1 

lo I 

)>June 1 1 

15 ; ! (Final memorandum) 

22 J 
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C-IOVERXMEXT C'ROP FORECASTS — COUtd. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 

Issue by Local 
Government. 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 

Sesame {til or glngdhj). 




n port — 




flonaal (early crop) .... 

July 

31 


Bihar and Orissa (earlv crop) 

August 

15 

September 1 

dombav, ^ladras, Central Provinces and 


15 

j (Ibt memorandum) 

Berar, United Provinces, Ajnier-Mer- 
wara, Punjab. 




2nd report — 




Bihar and Orissa (late crop — 1st report) . 

October 

15 

} Ott. her 20 
j (2nd memorandum) 

All other provinces mentioned above 
except Bengal. 


15 

^rd rfport — 




Beneral (late crop) .... 

Decern boi 

31 

^ January 15 

Bihar and Orissa (late crop — 2nd report) 

January 

1 

iMadras ...... 

,, 

12 

^ (Final memorandum) 

All other provinces mentioned above 


1 

dth report — 




Madras . .... 

April 

15 

April 20 




(Supplementary memo 




randum) 

Groundnut. 




1st report — • 




Burma ...... 

August 

10 

y October 20 

Bombay ...... 

- 

15 

^ (1st memorandum) 

2nd report — 




Burma ...... 

October 

10 


Bombay ...... 


15 


Madras (1st report) , . . . 

»» 

15 


2rd report — 




Burma ...... 

December 

10 

A 

Bombay ...... 

January 

15 

f February 15 

Madias (2'ul report) .... 

February 

10 

I C (Final inemorandum) 

Burma (4th report) .... 


10 

P 

! 

Indigo. 




1st rfport — ■ 




Madras ...... 

September 15 

) 

Bengal, Tbhar and Orissa 


30 

[ (October 15 

United Provinces and Bombay 

October 

1 

(1st mcmoiandum) 

j ' 

Punjab ...... 


15 

2nd report — • 




B>ombay ...... 

Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ami 

December 

1 

15 

\ December 20 

United Provinces. 

Punjab ... . . 


2o 

j (Final memorandum) 
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Govkrnmext Crop Forecasts — concld. 


Provinces and articled (.oncerned. 


Issue by Local 
Government. 


Issue of consolidated 
torocast by Director of 
Statistics. V 


Sugarcane. 1 

i : 

1st report — 

Bengal, Bibar and Orissa. Assam, ^ladras, ‘ August 13 August 20 

United Provinces, Punjab. Xorth West ■ (1st memorandum) 

Frontier Province. Bombay, Central | 

Provinces and Assam. ' 


2nd iniOit — 

All provinces mentioned above 


October 15 


Srd Tfpoit — ! 

United Provinces and Xorth-West Frontier, Februarv 


Province. 

All other provinces mentioned above 


I 


Januarv 


IG 

31 


October 20 
(2nd memorandum) 


/ February 16 
^ (Final memorandum) 


Jute. 

re port — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa . 
2nd rtport — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and OrLsa . 


I 


. ' Julv 7 — 15 

I 

I 

. vSeptember 21 


) 


t^^ued by the Director of Agiiculture, Bengal. 



APPENDIX VI. 


Glossary of ixoiax terms used in this book. 


Abkari . 

Ajwaii . 

Aiwan-ka-phnl 

Arha** 

Arathdar 

Atta 


Attar 


Avarara 


A 

Excise of liquors and druiis. 

An essential oiEeed obtained from carum coiAicum. 

Thymol iht. dowers of ajwani. 

The pigeon ])ea \n(hc}i,^\. 

From arnth a w<irehoiise — a middleman. 

Coai??e A\Iieat Hour ii^ed by the poorer eki'^-es, in- 
termediate in quality between Anaida and snjji 
("q.v. ) 

The fragrant essential oil ot r'-ses, jasmine and other 
lio ers. 

The Tamil namr for the bark of / s/7 rnirtctilata 
v'Xten^ively u-ed in Southern and India 

tor taiuiing liid( s ,:nd '^kin^. ('alhal fnnird or 
tnru 'ir in Bomb.iy Pre^ideiiey. 


B 


Babul 


B.'jra 

Ballam . 
B uiic. 
Bhang , 


fh-er (her) 

Bf'pari . 

Ihii 1 bidi) 
Bi-: path . 
P>orah 
By.''.tki . 


A th(jrny tree <<r(th)rn) w})ich in Sind is a 

rMunmon lio-t of the lac itwc.T. The bark is used for 
tanning 

The bnlnivli millet (p n uloft >1 tn hjjdiotdfj ' as 

riiiidjit ill ut !i Indi i. 

A pcrticul.ir f[nality of boiled riee, long-grained. 

A ])etty -^liop-ki'CfH'r or monev-huid(u\ 

T'h(^ drif'd le.'ve-^ .ind ti one ring slioots of rr//oa//e*.s 
o// /bv/, n liicli grouml to a }m Ae and taken as an emul- 
-'Inn .in .i ])owfU’fuI nan 

A thoi ny vhrub ( :;-n//do/s ^ |ii( j, in the Punjab 

IS <i ( (utuiion lio-t of t}i(‘ lae iu'-ect. 

A '^m.ill tender, n ho .e-ts a< a middl(un;*.n in the maiket- 
ing ot er.dn, Iiidev, (‘tc. 

( ‘ountry ]nad(> eigaiet te. 

An infminr quality of tobacco ol^tained in Bengal. 

A bamboo ba-'lvet in v, hii li nool i^ transported. 

nni(‘ of the four lae mops <‘;illed after th(‘ Heiijali 
innnt!) ' t>ys-ik' f orrespruiding to April-^Iay, hen 
it comes eomniercially into sight. 


c 

Catamaran . . .A floating raft made of log'^ tied together. 

Chabyam . . .A quality ot iiupohshed rice olitaiiiable in Southern 

India. 



Glossary of Indian terms used in this book — contd. 


('hadar . 

Chapati (Chaupatti) 

Oharas . 

Chasam . 

Chauki . 

Chekku , 

Chetty . 

Cooiy 
Cholam , 

Copra 

Corire 

Orore 


Dalii (T)ayi) 
Dari 

Deodar . 

De^Iii (daisee) 

Dhal 
Dhak . 

Dtioll , 
Dhooti . 

Dhow 

Dowd Kliaui . 


Eng (Ing) 
i:ri 


Oanja . 

Ghi (ghee) 
< Jodown 
G ur 


lluiidi (hoondee) . 


A shawl, of cotton, wool or silk. 

An unleavened cake made generallj" of atta or coarse 
wheat flour. 

The narcotic resin of cannabis sr.diva, used for 
smoking. 

Silk \^a3te 

An out])Ost for the collection of revenue. 

A Mai aval am word, meaning ‘ a small mill/ cor- 
rupted into chuck-mill. 

A caste in South India, moneylenders, or merchants 
by profession. 

An Indian labourer. 

The Tamil name for the large millet {sorghum 
ruhiare) known as 'jawar in Northern India. 

The dried meat of the coconut. 

A score. 

Ten million, generally applied to the currency. A 
crore of rupees. 


D 

. Curdled boiled milk. 

. A }ulele.^s cotton carpet. 

The Hnuaiayan ced.ir (coh’?/N Uhani r. (h.Oibtra), 

. An Urdu word meaning ‘indigenous' applied as a trade 
name to varieties of jute and other produce. 

A eenenc term applied to variou-; ])ulses. 

, A eommou host of the hie inject (butra fr ntdo-a) ah’O 
known as j.ahts, 

. a\ bundle or packaue. 

ideee of eloth in varying lengths vith coloured borders, 
W(U'n by men. 

. A small country boat. 

A ^Mi'ietv ot boiled brown Bengal rice. 


E 

A d('ci(luv)us forest tiee {d, c / tiibn'Cid^du.'^) 
yieldiiiL' i aluable tinibei, groi\n i hiefly in Buima. 
A variety ot silk-worm (Assam). 


G 

A narc'otie derived from the unfeitilised flowei*s of the 
female ])lants of cfumabis 
U la I i tied butter. 

. x\ ware house. 

. Crude molassc*s. 


H 

An Indian bill of exchange. 

3.17 



Glossary of Ixuian terms used ix this book — contd. 

J 


Jainama fja- namaz) 

Jamkakm 

Jawar 

JetliVv'd . 


A piJele^s cotton prayer mat. 

A pileles.s cotton carpet made in Southern India. 

See chohiiii. 

The Lie crop which comes on the market in Jiine-July, 
called after the corresponding Bengali month 
‘ Jahtha.' 


Kala-til 
Kapok {]\[aiay) 
Katki 


Kazla (Kajla) 

Khair 
Khari 
Kharif . 

Khood (coodie) 

Kiri 

Kurpah (Cuddapah) 
Kuslimi . 

Kusum (oil) 
Kusumb. 

Kutcha (Kacha) 
Kuthia . 


K 

. Niiter seed, lit. ‘ black til ' from its resemblance to 
sesame or til. 

. The Ho^s of the white silk cotton tree {eriodendron 
anfractuosu ?>?). 

A lac crop that comes commercially into sight in 
Xovember. called after the corresponding Bengali 
month ’ Kartik.’ 

, The cominoiie^>t variety of boiled rice obtainable 
in Beneah 

. Cutch. obtained from the heartw\ood of acacki raiechii. 

(thuiber'^ <alt or '=;odium sulphate. 

The crop sown just bet ore or during the South-West 
monsoon. 

Broken rice. 

, Residue left over in the manufacture of shellac, con- 
taining about 50 per cent of lac. 

. A quality of [Madras indigo sold in Calcutta. 

. One of the four lac crops marketed in Xovember- 
December. 

. Carthamus oil, obtained from cartharnus imetoria. 

A lore-t tree ( ^chJr ichtni triifKjn) the host of the lac 
insect from which the best lac is derived. 

. An Urdu word meaning inferior or bad. 

Inferior rpiality of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 pei 
cent refraction. 


Lakh . 

Let -pet . 

Liin^i (Loongi) 


L 

One hundred thousaial. 

Pickled tea, eaten <is a condiment in Burma and the 
Shan States. 

A tubular e of cloth of silk or cotton worn as a 
waist cloth. 


Masnia . 
Maddtir . 

iMaliajau 

Mahua (mowra) 


M 

A small boat (Soutli Lidia). 

A])plied to two dilfcreut varieties of plants whose 
roots yield a red d\(*. 

A money-h'iidiu’ or f»ii: nuu’ehant who advances 
money to tlu* cultivator against his crops. 

A forest tree ihassia btfijidid) whose dried flowers arc 
eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 



Glossary of Indian terms used in this book — contd . 


Maida 


Masur . 
Maund (man) . 

Mohur . 
ilonsoon 


Muga 

Mung 


Wheat flour superior to atta obtained by regrinding 
sujji or coarse flour and passing it through tine 
sieves. 

The lentil (lens esculenta), 

A weight varying in ditferent localities (see under 
Weights and Measures, p. 322). 

A gold coin (see coinage, p. 322). 

Periodical rain bearing winds. Applied to the two 
rainy seasons in India : the South-West monsoon 
from Jime to September and the Xorth-East from 
October to December. 

A variety of silk-worm (Assam). 

A common variety of pulse (phastolKS radiatos). 


Xeyi 

Nuniya (Xoonia) 


N 

The South-Indian term for ghi. 

The producer of crude, unrefined saltpetre. 


Omam (water) 


0 

Liquor obtained by distillation from cariun copticum. 


Padauk . 

Paka (oil) 
Palas 

Pan supari 


Ptishni . 

Pashmina 
Pebugale 
Pipul , 

Poolah . 
Poonac . 


Pucca 


Puttoo . 


Rabi 

Raree 


P 

A valuable timber tree (pfer near pus ynacrnf'arpu^} 
grown in Burma. 

Oil obtained from the seeds of schhiclifra trijuga. 

See dhak. 

The universal masticatory compo-ed of pan (leaf ol 
betel vine), and -^upari (fruit of the betel palm), 
with an admixture of lime, cloves, etc. 

The fine underwool of a species of Tibetan goat 
whence the material }xi<hmina is obtained. 

Woollen cloth obtained from pashm wool (see above). 

Tile Rangoon white bean (phastohis limaius). 

A ><UTed tree [pens r^dajio.Hi) an occasitmal host of 
the lac insect 

A variety t)f tobacco grown in Benizal. 

Strictly speaking the lesidual cake left in tin 
chekku'i or niilU after extracting coc'onut oil from 
copia, l>ut also apjdied to linseed, gingellv and 
other oil cakes. 

An Urdu word meaning good, correct, substantial, 
of standard quality or measurement, as contrasted 
with Kutrha. 

Thick woollen cloth made from the coarser v ool of 
tiie sheep. 


R 

The sx)rim: crop sown duriiiL^ or after the Xoith-East 
monsoon and harvested in March or April. 

A quality of boiled brown licc, obtainable in Bengal 

35y 
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Glossary of Indian terms used in this book — concld. 


Sal 

6ann (hemp) . 
?>ari 

Sarsoii . 

^Seer 


Shatranji 

Shi^licim 

Shia-zira 

Shroff 

Simal 

S incline . 

Sirdar 

>iri- 

^wjji 


Taluk 

Ta^ar 

Tarwad (tarwar) 

Thinduor 

Til iteel) 

Tiara) . 

Tola 

Toon 

Toria (tori) 


Zaminclar 


s 

A tine timher yicldiuii tiee {Bhona rob tu^ta) which ib 
al^o a coinniou host of the Lie insect. 

Fibre obtained from rrotalnrin iuncta. 

A ]>ieee of cloth of varyinj^^ icti^ths with broad coloured 
borders worn by Indian women. 

Indian colz.i, a bubbpecies of brfi''>s(C(t 
conimercially called ia)H\ 

A weiLdit or measure varying in size in different parts 
of the 1 ountrv (bee under Wei^dits and Meabiucs, 
pane 1122). 

A pileles.s cotton floor mat. 

A timlicr tiee i (bilhf.r j)-' s m). 

The seeds of enrum indinnn^ the Indian caraw ay. 

A banket or money-chanixer. 

The red silk cotton tree [butubax tnnhihfirirum). 

A variety of tobacco obtainalile in i>urma. 

A headman or oxerseer. 

A foro'-t tree, {d^huz^'i a ho^t ot the hie iu-ect 

The poorest (piality of wheat tlour. 


T 

A revenue Nub-divi'>ion ot .i di'^trict. 

Madras and Mysore.) 

AA ild bilk worms, a)(fh> rxn also applied to t- e 

clotli made from their silk. 

See amratn. 

A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 
iMivicWy or S‘' <n //VI ni the sesame of commerce 

Crude borax. 

The weight of a rupee equivalent to ISO ^rs. Troy 
A valuable timber tree also known as the Indian 
Alahonjany (cedrda ioona). 

Rape (hniBSica C(tinj.rstri5), 


z 

A landholder under the Permanent Settlement. 
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1910. 


LONDON CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION. 1. 

EAST INDIAN WHEAT CONTRACT, 


STEAMER PARCELS. 

LONDON TERMS. 


Entered at Staiio^ters' Hall. 

Bought of 


lOXDOX. 


.19.. 


Sold to 


Domiciled in London S 

u 

o 

on the printed conditions and rules endorsed on this contract. © 


About. 


.(2 per cent, more or less) 


►pof fair average quality of the season's shipments, at time and place of 


►J^at time and place of shipment about as per sealed sample marked 

►pAny percentage of Barley, BuLe and or other feeding stuffs Up to 2 p*‘r rent. t>. 
of 2 ]>er cent, to he allowed for by Seller at one-half the price fixed tor r-ittl* ji 
noii-fariiiaceous seeds or other extraneous matter up to 2^ per cent, to h'“ .dLw, .1 
ance with Buie 4, and any quantity in excess of 2^ per cent, at douLf' tlie jn: 

For the purpose of determining the quantity of such peicentaiies as tl l 

each KXJ tons, provided that of each sepur.itc mark not le<3 than tive, m t i!.< i - 
Shipper’s account remaining un^'cld of such mark being excluded. Attei ?t ]f i. r.r • 
are to be scaled bv Buver and Seller or their Agents at the time of d;-i] 
adopted by the London Corn Trade Association. 

One analysis only to be made of bags of the same maik in any \L--d 
and every Keceiver thereof to abide by the result of such analysis The (_Litii; 
appointed analyst to be final. 

The grain is not warranted free from defect, rondcTing the same inin.f-ii.lMi'tj > 
nation, any statute or mle of law to the cemtrary notwithstanding. 

Shipment in good condition. 

Shipping, shipped, or to be shipped, per first -cla’^s Steamer or Steamei-. 


in po&3e.ssioa of ^ 

e taken and paid for as Wheat ; any quantity in excess 'a, 
it in accordance with Rule 4. Any percentage of dirt, g 
.or by Seller at tiie price fixed for settlement in accord- ^ 

. fixed for fecttlemc iit m accuulanco with Rule 4. 

Buyer or lu^ Agent has the right to select one bag for | 
than sixty bags aie to be selected, any Wheat for S 
the bags are to be enclosed in dust-proof covers, ^^lueh Z. 
ige, and dealt with in accordance with the Rules Z 

c; 

elusive of any unsold Wheat for Shipper's account) t 
L.ite of analysis of the said xVssociation or its dulv ^ 

o 

vhich \\ould not bo apiaicnt on leasonablc exami- ^ 


’-ut luM'er than Sba, or British Corporation B.S , frcim 


the Sii. ' Canal. 


Shipment made, or to be made, and Bill or Bills of Lading dated, or to be 


^ifauiids of 82 lbs. Knglish, ccpual to 100 Tons, at the price of., 


...reckoning provisionally 2730 Bazaar ^ 
dess jer criit. § 


say. 


lii'-uiance Ic 


fi.r iiii' 1110 \}'iicd term of three monthc from date 
ii».l tliaii 7)' ,, per amium. m cx^-hanec li>r Bill cu' 
lA ciiulitKa.''. ami n.ehuling the London Coin liade 
Ilf 3' >eII<T is not rc^}>on.-iI‘ie. 

o^ er the lud inveic e amount ^ilu^ tlie 2 on the gioss Invoice ainount, and any 

eq|ai o- lb< Lncli'rb, in BaniAi, Ocirean and ; 


per 492 lbs. net delivered, including Freii^lit, as per IbU or Bill- of Lciti.ni:. aia 
and including the usual double gunny bag-, or bag‘> equal in value tlieuto. 

To dischaigc as customary. Xo charge for dunnage. 

Payment ew'^h in London, witliin seven da\s after leceipt Imnice. le-^ di-n u. 
of Bill or Fulls of La<lmg at Bank rate of the d.iV on uhirh ].ayment i- iii.idi*. h 
BilL of Lading ami Policies of in-uianco duly ttaini lcI A^ce ot war imk) on LI ■ 

As-=oeiatiou F.F.A. Clause, effected wilii appio\ ('d undone iiteif. but lur vla.^e .m']| 

Seller to give Policy or Policie.'i of limurance fur 2'’, 
amount over this to be for SeHer.s aeeount. 

Tf ve--('l dj-;eliarge on the ('ontineiit, tlu* ('ut-tuni to be euuqiuo >\ at InUi iah 
dinavian Poits, and loL3 kden. equal tu 2J40 H»s. Ihigb-li, in .ill utlaT poi't^. 

The Companv in whose Doek the .diip dmluu'oes di.dl be oi'dorrd to weeaU at lui ei s e\qen>e one -i>und and undaiinged bag in nriy 
2n as tlu^v bme fr<un '-liip or quay, or evtu’v bac. at P>u\ eiA option, ;ind the Jdoik Cf^rlitleate shall settle the weijht for final Iiivuilo. Sliould 
Buyer cleet to have one bag in every 2b veiglied for avei.ige, then slaek Ings to bj weighed -i t>aiately. 

Should anv i)i the within irn'iitioned (luantity form ]tarl of a larger (pmutity of lags of same maik, or of sinular <[uality if in bulk, no 
separation or dmtmc-tioii .shall be deemed to be lu‘ee^'^avy. All lou'-e collet ted, danage-? and :?\\ee}>ings to be ''liaied ]>ro ra^'j. 

All sweepings and damaged by sea water or condensation, to be rejected. 

All Average to be for Sidhu’s account, Buver to furmdi Selhag oti s< ttieiuent of itmemhd Tuvoii c, with the inual doctiiiunfs U'itilied 
by Average Adju-ters b.r pre})aiat!on of Avenge Statement, and to letutii Se’ler tl c J'o'i' v or I’uiicies Hceivod trom him, ]4iis Puliav or 
Poheies to^r any'merease lu C.I.F. v dmg .-liould -uch have 0'‘eurietl (inespivtive ot aiy eteoimt tint mav have bei'u over in'^utrd by S.Urrb 
failing which 'Buyer shall piy such er,nt}ibutiou to aveiam' theieou ;n Seller may :>( unable to lenaei iji eoinequeiico. SfiMuId av eiage 
'Statement bo made up mi tlu' (‘mitineut tlie <i('beiuuev or suiplus an uiuit shall be uled as m.ou as the out-tuin is a.-nttamctl : and 
Seller shall pav' to Buver the amount due to tlu' "hip, it any, tor giaua.il .ivei.ige aC' eidtug to "btlonu nt, c>n Luv er lianduig to Sellei tlu* 
i’ohev’ or Pofiraos ot InsuraiKM^ and otln'r d.ocuuieuts as jU’ovided ai'ove. togetlu'r wuh the aveiage ^talement, 

Should slupineut be pievented hy prubibiimu of expoit, blockade, or hostilities, th.^ Cmitraet, <.r any unfuliilled part tlicieof. to l-e 
eamelhd. 

Sollor to ji.iv "ui' Biuk(,'rago of per e( ut. (lU tlu' giva"" ]>iov i-ioual Invou t ,'Uiouiii. eonli.t't c.''rieeil(>d c>r nc>t cancelled, 


>!t< 


Buyer .iml SCha’ .igo-e that, for the ]uiip(jsc of pi’m-eedings, eitlna legal or by arbq 
mad«' in Icngiand. .‘U to hr pig lorn led there, any eori espondeni e in nd’ei eiu e to the t 
wi--' not wit h'-t indmg. .Ui ' Hu' (.’ourts of Eng lam 1 or ai biti.itui.-N <i}) pointed lu Kngl.md. . - 
of enf< u'eing .in v* ,i v\ a i d uu in. i>ui -Niuinee of the ^Vi bit I’at lou i LiU'^e lea (“ot . h,i v e ex t W" v < 
UiidtU’ this ronti'ut. t'lieri * '"butes be settled acf oniing to tlie law ot Kngland wi.it 

ot tlie p.i 1 1 le^ to t Ills i‘ont I u t iiLiv ^l)t> bei'oine. Any part v' to tins ei uit r.u t re'-i<hu : • a ' 
or A\<iles, slialb tor tho puipo-'^^ < pioecorfing-. at lav\’ nr in ailutj.iliou, l>e eoU'-ideod o 
the olfieo Ml Hie bondon Coin ‘^^^ocaatmn. and if in SeoUaud. lie >liaU be held to 

tlie Kir 
serviee 


ai. tl 
tlie 
. tlie 


( , 


b( 


• Ut t 
ptam 
lU.iV 

ilT wdii boU I'VI I .1 

r the th.m'. d'C o ^ 
t V itig ell l"i -:m 

iit 


sbdl be 
tfl'^ iri 


- ulollM 

h >ve I'U 


..v. - . ‘1"' 

lish Coiiits, or if in lie! md to inve su])niitted to the jurisdietmn, ami to lie bound bv the d. . .uou ot tli 
,f ])roeee'hngs upon any s ieh by leaving the sum' at tlie office of the l.ondon Coin Ihadc A-soc 


' tilt 


dacnu'd to have hi eii 
1 4 ]i.iyment or ot Imr- 
1 . <'x> » pt fru the ]UiT j). 's, 
li'-puti'' u hith m.qv .11 1-' 

•rice, (»r ]'I U i‘ of bundle--. 

Ncvvlici'e than in Kngl.iml 
' ' .1 ii\ .ng on bu^iin -- .ii 
a tieil ag.iiii-t llini"' 1^ to 
' Kn_hsl\ ( 'oui ts, 41.1' 
.itioti, togetiier vvitli tin' 
a vice, auv rile ot i.ivv cir 


posting of ;i copy of such proL’eedings t ) u!' adilres'^ abroad, or in Scotland or Irelairb "hall be d 
eifuitv to the euntr.irv notwithst.iiidiug. 

Difference in qu.ihty and or description >h ill not entitle the Buver tt> rtqeel. exeepr. under the .iw.tid ol Aibitralui- or the Coutmitl' C 
of A{)pcal, as tin* c.isc may br'. All disputes from tune to time arising ont of this coutiact. im Imluig .tin question of Law afipeaiing in 
the jirooeedings, whether arising betw'i'(*u tin' pirtii's [ ereto, or betwoiui one of the ii.iitic" heieto and tlie Tru t'‘e in Ba» knqitcy of tlio 
other party, shall lie rctene l to Arbitration, .ici'ordirig to the Arbitration Rule endured hereon, and this >tipu auon may be made a 
rule of any of the Divisions of Kts Rajestv's Rigli (V>uit *4 Justice in Ireland, on the .qqiheation ot eilfna lontracting paity. for the pur- 
pose of enforcing an awird against a p.irty residing or iari v*ng on business in Irt'laml. Neither bfiiva r. Seller, Trustee in Baukiujitcv, 
nor any other person claiming under either of them, sh.iU bring ,iny action against tiie other of them in rc-pea of any mch disj ute untd 
such dispute has been settled by Ar])itrators, or by the Committee of Ap[)eal, as tin' case may be, ami it is expres-ly agreed tli.at tlie 
obtaining an awaird from eitlicr triluinal, as the case may lie, shall * *' a condition precedent to the right ot cither contracting party to sue 
the other in respect of any claim ari.sing out of this contract. All co'-ts of, or connected with, the stating and argument of any .Special 
Case for the opinion of the Court or any question of law anting in the course of the reference shall be borne and pai<l liy the party ri 
ing the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the award to be made lu the refcrunce. 
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Analysis. 
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De.'ault, 


Difference in 
Quality and or 
Description. 


Claims for 
Arbitration. 


Settlements, 

Policies. 

Commission on 
Freight. 
Arbitration. ' 


Appeal. 


CONDITIONS AND RULES. 

1. PROVISIONAL INTOICE with ship’s name, marks, number of bags, and date of Bill of Lading, shall be sent by the 
ongmal Seller to his Buyer within seven days of receipt of original Bill of Lading in London, but in no case later than 30 days from 
date of Bill of Lading (nniuss uitumI of Mail Steamer be delay e<.l by unforeseen circumstances), and by subsequent Sellers within 30 days 
from date of Bill of Lading, or the reafter in due course. Any Seller buying to tender, or an original Seller re-tendenng, to be considered 
a subsequent Seller. If documents are tendered within the time stipulated, but after arrival of the vessel to which the tender refers, 
landing charges incurred shall be !»ome by Seller, and allowed for in tinal invoice. Xo more than two appropriations shall be made on 
each loo tons of wheat. A temler to the buying broker to be deemed a tender within the terms of this contract : all Buyers not employ- 
ing a London broker, to name in their contract a domicile in London W'hero tenders may bo made. The name of the original Seller shall 
bo inscribed on each Invoice. In t^ event of a tender being of less quantity' than 25 tons, the Dock Company's consolidated rate of 
chaises shall be deducted from the invoice upon such quantitv. 

2. BILL OF L.ADING to })e considered proof of date of shipment in the absence of evidence to the contrary. Each shipment 
to be considered a separate contract. In the ev^ent of shipment by steamer to London, and the owner of the steamer refusing to contri- 
bute the 1 ?. per ton in accordance with the Dock rates of 1S77, the said 1 *'. per ton shall lie paid by the Seller. 

3. NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS shall bo given by the last Buyer at his Seller's office, and also at the original Seller's office 
before 11-45 a.m. on the dav of payment, except on Satnrdavs w’Uen the time shall he 11 o’clock. 

4. PERCENTAGES OF ADMIXTURE, REJECTIONS AND DIFFERENCES IN WEIGHTS shall l>e settled at the cost, 
fo.'ight and insurance market value of the quality guaranteed, on the day on which the Steamer reports at the Custom House, or if 
utit a market diy, the previous ra.^rket day. The claim for settlement to be ma<ie within 21 days of the issue by the London Cora 
trade Association of the Analv’sis Certificate. 

5. MARKS.— Any devnation of Marks from B L or invoice not to be objected to, so long as quality comes within terms of contract, 
and the bags bear the bot^i fide mvrk of the shippers. Any expenses incurred in landing and assorting deviating marks to be borne by 
tiio original Seller. 

6 . SEA DAMAGED. -Re 301 ver shaT and first Seller may give orders to the Dock Company in whose Dock vessel discharges to sort 
t> itward appearance. Water stained bags not caked or crusted shall be stabbed, and if the contents be uninjured by sea water or 

c mdensition the sam:‘ shall be received bv Buyer. 

7. SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS. — The sample bags selected from the Parcel in accordance with the Contract, shall be sent with- 
out <le'ay t j the London Cora Trade Association or to any person or Company appointed and authorised by them. As soon as practi- 
cible after the receipt thereof, the whole of the contents shall be passed through an approved machine, controlled by the London Cora 
Trade As^ relation or by any Person or Company appointed and authorised by them, and a sample of convenient size taken therefrom, 
and analyse 1 by the Association, or its duly aj) pointed Analyst. 

The baf£s and their content? ^elected for such analysing and sampling purposes to be shared pro rata, and deducted from final invoice, 

- ich bags and their contents after sampling to be for Seller's accuunt. 

Tile same authorir>ei persons shall from the portion of Wheat remaining, screen and seal samples and forward one to the London 
' -m Trade A^xuation to be u-ed for Standard purposes, and one to the Seller, and one to each Receiver for Arbitration purposes. One 
-las^ile l ^:imple ^hall also be sent to each Receiver for inspection of quality. 

A> regards Wheit shippeJ from Calcutta, should Buyer elect to have samples for Arbitration for quality drawn from his own parcel, 
" 1 ' h '*i’u.ples t ) be drawn ad Biiver’s expense bv the Dock Company in whose Dock the ship discharges, or by the authorised persons, 
rotm two or more sound bags in every hundred as they rise. Should either Seller or Buyer require more than tw'o bags sampled in every 
hundred, the extra expen^^e to be borne by the party“ giving such orders. In case of Arbitration these samples shall be screened before 
being compared with the Standard sample. 

The sealed samples to be taken as correct and final in all cases. i, r xt. 

The Anal\>is Fec'^, together with any charges incurred in sampling or on samples sent for analysis, shall be paid as to one-half by the 
Seller, and as to the other half }rro rata by Buyers of the same mark. • ^ j 

Neither the Association nor its officers shall be liable for any damages sustained by reason of the loss or destruction of, or damage 
to. anv samples sent to them, or in their custody. 

8. ' TARE.— The whole of the bags selected for Analysis and sampling shall, when emptied, be weighed together to ascertam the 

tare, an I everv Receiv'er of bags of same mark bv same vessel shall abide by the result. 114 . 4 . 

9. IN DEFAULT of fulfilment of contract by either party, the other, at his discretion, shall, after giving notice by letter 

or telegram, have the right of re-si^le or re-purchase, as the caie may be, and the defaulter shall make good the loss, if an\, on such re- 

p iichase or re-sale, on demand. In case either partv shall su-^pend payment, or convene or hold a meeting of creditors, or commit an 
act of bankruptcy, or (being a company) shall have i Receiver appointe<l by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for 
or go into liquidation whether voli|ntary or otherwise, he shall be deemed to be in default, and the other part\ shall, after guing notice 
bv letter or telegram to the defau.-ting party, and notwithstanding any bankruptcy or liij[uidation, be entitled immediateK to re-sell or 
ra-purchase, as the case may be, aijd shall also be entitled to be paid, or to prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation or otherwise, for the loss, 
if <inv, or shall account for the pre^t, if anv, occasioned by such rc-sale or re-purchasc. i , i- x- 4.1 u-o; <- 

10. QUALITY AND/OR DEUCRIPTiON. — Should it be decided by arbitration that the wheat shipped is of a distinctly ditierenti 

■ i iility and'or description to thatlguaranteed m this Contract, Seller shall, if required, receive such wheat back at the cost, freight and 
Ti- irau'^e m.irket value of the dayion which the award is made, of the quality and or description ; 

- idi wheat, the Seller shall pay aq 
111 London, but it shall be in the 
in I above the difference in valu 

11. NOTICE OF ARBITRA 

Buyers in due course) not la 


44^ .0 ... 1 - - X guaranteed ; or should the Buyer keep 

allowance for inferiority of quality and or difference in description as may be awarded by Arbitration 
iscretion of the arbitrators to give m either case damages, if any not exceeding 2/- per quarter, over 
according to the special circumstances of the case. / j u 

ION to be given and x\.rbitrator nominated in writing by the la-t Buyer to the last Seller (and by 

,r than 14 days after the making up of the London Corn Trade Association Standards for the month 

-Shipment (for steauiir^not' halng arrived when the Standard Samples were made up, not later than 21 days after the Sample is 
^ . liinl), bit' if the Simple is nofforwarded to the offices of the London Corn Trade Association, and the Buyer docs not instruct ms 


a pie 

V'bitrator to proceed with the Ai 
Simtile the X it-'" • of Arbitration 

12 . SETTLEMENrS.— Aft jr 

wiiich c tho interme Ii.i to prov: 

13. THE POLICIES are to 

eise of total 1 

14. Auy COMMISSION ON 

the benefit uf Selier.^ bit any du' 

15. ARBITRATION,— All < 

one to bo appomtel Vjy each part 
inp linting an Arbitrator an 1 the 
- nittmg to appoint an I instruct 1 


itration within a further 14 days, the notice of xArbit ration to be void. If the goods are sold on 

all bo given not liter than 14 day3 after final discharge of .steamer. 

he documents have passed, first Seller and last Buyer may settle all claims together, m 

onal invoices shall become final. . 

be for the benefit of Seller, and are to bo returned to him on final settlement, except m 

of insurance to bo for 


'R EIGHT as per charter-party or return of premium on policies 
t for payment of freight m cash to be for the benefit of Buyer, 
nates arisiatr out of this contract shall bo from time to time referred* to two Arbitrators, 
n difference, the two arbitrators having power to appoint a third p the event . 

her refusinv, or, for seven days (three business days if for condition) after notice of the appointment 
r^or if anv one or more of the Arbitrators shall die, refuse to act, or become incapacitated, 
I'l 1 the poison or p'-rsons with wtom his or their appointment originally rested shall omit to appoint and ^ 

th..-e -Ub after notice of such dnath, refusal or incapacity, or in case the Arbitrators or two of them shal not within 28 days (seven 
.1 ivs if for condition) after the appointment of the last appointed of them make an award, then upon apphcation of either of the disput. 
,n ■ parties, and provide 1 the appl:cant pavs to the Secretary of the Association the sura of £3 3s. the questions in dispute shal star d 
rvf,.rrel to two .Irbitrators to b appointed by the Exeentivo Committee of the London Com Trade Association, such two .4rbitrat.^rs 
bavin - power to appoint a third. In case the Arbitrators appointed as last mentioned shall not within 00 days (seven d, ays if for cona- 
tion) afl -r their appointment mak- an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, or in case either of the Arl.itrators appointed by the parties 

il ref„,e or for three davs aft-r notice from the other of them shall omit to concur in the appointment of a third then 

• ‘ ' * ” ^ X - c i , t X 1 . \ " If )ii tnO sum 

apacity of any 
place of fcfio 


or tor ttireo :UV 3 attr-r notice trom tao oiaer oi luoiu uixxtu 

/ ri I in -ifli 1 i?t montirmedcsise y-rovidefi the party requiring the appointment shall pay to the Secretary of the A>^Sf .ciatifm tt 
f! :!s’d the snd Executive Commrtee shall appoint a third Arbitrator, and in the ease of the death, refusal to net, or ineapaci 
Arl.itrat >r appointed by the Executive Committee, the Committee shall from time to time substitute a new Arbitrator in the pi. 


r -v > dvirig, refusing, or becoming incapacitated. , • mi « ant, q 

X. 4 . Arbitrators appointed sh/dl be, in all cases, at the time of the appointment, Principals engagerl m the ( oiu Trade 
M.lhT?, Factt,r?, or Brokers, or D.roctors of a Company Sf) cngageil, and shall als > be members of, or partruT; m 

I (’ nnpauy, members of the London Corn Exchange, the Baltic, or the London Corn Trade Association, and rf.iding m tne unueu rv o 

Xo aw.inl shall bo qiiestionefi or invalidated on the ground that any of the Arbitrators is not so qualified as aforesaid, un 
fiori tf> hi- acting bo taken before the Aw.ird is made. 


Afbitrat 
Th 
M 

unpa 
>m. 


writing, on an official form, of anv two .Arbitrators (subject only to the right of .Appeal h^Teinaft 
binding uf)on all disputing parties, both with respect to the mitter in dispute and all expf'n-* 
award.^ The Arbitrators may at any tune, if in their opinion the circumstances require it, m ife 


KvfTV award shall be in writing on an official form to be supplied by the Association at a and 

^ ’ ncidental to the reference and 


of and inc r xi „ 

a partial award, rescraung any further 
opinion the circumstances require m iKO » 

quorums m the reference for a further award or awards by them, Pommittoe of Appeal elected for that pur- 

In case either party shall be ilw-i itisfied with the award, a right of appeal shall lie to the at'date of Contract, provided notice 

p .infi iri accordance with the rules an 1 regulations of the London Corn Trade in cases where Arbitrators have been 


1m‘ -fiven to the Secretary of that Association within seven running days from date of ®^^^*^V,'^Vr.f1^nrovided also the Appellant do pay 

■ ■ of £1.3 L>5. >f ^ 


ward, or, m cases 

otfifiailv appointed, within seven running days from the date when the award shall ^ __ 

t 1 thf‘ A-- 10 CI ition, on giving notiee ..f Ap|K:‘al as above, as fee f.T the invf^stigatiom in case the fees and 

A— o(uatinn, or if not a Memb<>r of the xAssociation the sum of £21, for winch p respective sellers and buyers, a notice of 

expenses exceed such sum. In ca^es where one award is made in arbitrations bet^e 

appei! given bv any of them, shall operate as a notice of appeal by all f^<*Uers or b y follow the award, unless four Membera 

The Committee of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, ^od or varying the original award, shall be signed by 

of the (’ommittee decide otherwise. The award of the Committee whether con ^ases be final. • • 

the (.Chairman of the Committee, whose signature as Chairman shall nor on awards for condition where the gram is sold on 

Xo appeal will be allowed unless the award is in writing on official i » 

hkAng^n interest in the matter in dispute shall be incompetent to 
the appointment of xArbitrators by the Executive Committee, or 


nft inCOllluewo.xw vv-r — ^ 

“ ofof tre“Sp^ii*as toTcafe'^ry be!C ;;«d"o7Arbit-ratora or of the 


at the commencement of or prior to the hearing of the of these grounds. f? m whom thev 

Committee of Appeal shaU be questioned or *nvahdatad any the person or firm to whom th y 

Notices under this Buie to be given in writing, and Contract) is to be considered as carrying on business, 

are addressed is carrying on or (by reason of the provimons ol 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


THE INCORPORATED OIL SEED ASSOCIATION, 


/ 


THE 


3RPORATED 

( .-ILSEED 


1917. 

Copyright, 


CONTRACT FOR EAST INDIAN LINSEED. 

To V.K. Ports. 

Pure basis— Sound delivered. 


3A 


Loudon 29 


.this day. 


the following., 

About Tons say 

shipment from during 

by steamer or steamers, direct or indirect. Via Suez Canal. 

At 


Linseed, vi;:. : — 

.Tong (of 2,240 lbs. each). 


. rLARATIOU OF 

Shipmbnt. 


r I net delivered sound ex ship m , ineluding the usual single Bombay bags, usual 

double Calcutta bags (of tho capacity of 2 bazaar maunds each), or bags e<iual in value tli.^roto ; if shipment from Calcutta and onlv sii^le bags 
dehyered. Buyers are to be compensated for the difference in value between the bags deliv, rod and that of usual double Calcutta bags at tho port 
of discharge If bold seed be appropriated. The Ixcorpobated Oil Seed Associatiov ,lidl decide whether the seed comes under the denmni- 
nation of bold or not. Each shipment to be regarded as a separate contract. For tlie pucpo-es of this Contract the words st^an r or steamm are 
intenaed to include any full powered primarily engine driven vesgel. 

2. Particulars of shipment with date of bill or bills of ladiinz;, mirks and number of shill be declared in London, if bi’ steamer, not later than 
cla\ & from of the bill of lading if from Calcutta, or 28 days if from Bombay or IvuiTichee, and if by sailer within 49 days from date of the 


32 


Payment. 


"IRIKE3, &o. 


bill of lading. Bill of lading to be proof of date of shipment in the absence of evidtu\oo tiie contrary. Should steamer report before appropriation 
and extra expenses be incurred, such expenses to be paid by the Sellers. In cases of resale , copy of original appropriation shall be accepted by 
Buyers if passed on without delay. Buyers shall not object to slight deviations in marks so long as the seed can be identified on arrival as the bond 
parcel intended to be delivered on the declaration. Any expenses incurred in con^erpionce of such marks not being in accordance with the 
declaration shall be paid by the Sellers. When an appropriation is made of less quantity than GOO bags, an allowance of one shilling and sixpence 
per ton to be made to the Buyers on such appropriation, but if the net weight delivered esc ‘od 45 tons no allowance to be <^iveu. Provisional 
Invoice to be computed upon net shipping weights. ^ 

3. Payment to be made in London, on vessel s reporting in by net cask, in. exchange for 

shipping documents and or delivery order (the latter to be countersigned by Banker, Shipbrokir, Captain or Mato if so required), interest at , 
or at Bank of England Rate if oyer 5%, to be allowed for unexpired portion of prompt of 21 days from, vessel’s reporting. Buyers to have tho 
power of retaining a margin of accounting for same on final settlement. Should documents be retired before vessel’s reporting at port of dis- 
charge, interest to be allowed up to date of reporting at Bank of England rite on day of arrival. 

4. Should the Sellers be prevented from delivering the seed sold, or the Buyers from taking delivery, by reason of Riots, Strikes, or Lock-outs at 

the place muned for delivery, tho time for delivery shall bo extended until the operation of the causes preventing delivery has ceased. A strike of 
the receiver s men only shall not exonerate liim from any demurrage for which he may be liabfe if by the use of reasonable diligence he could have 
obtained other suitable labour, and in case of any delay by reason of the before-mentioned cjiuses, no claim for damages for such delay shall bo 
made bv the receiver of the seed. I 


riots, or lock-outs at port of shipment, or on any 
ock'Out, to an extension of time for slaipment of as 


BlSCHARaE, 
'AMPLINO, AND 

Analysis. 


5. 


Should the sliipment of the seed sold under this contract be prevented by reason of strike-i 
railways feeding such port, sliippers shall be entitled at the termination of such riot, strike, ocj! 
much time as was left for shipment prior to the outbreak of such riot, strike or lock-out, 

In case of non-fulfilment under above conditions, the date of default shall be similarly df 
Shipper shall give notice by cable within two days after tho Last day for sliipment if ho cl 
Buyers to be allowed 24 hours from vesseFs reporting to lodge documents and apply for Alivery and the Company in whoso 
discharges shall be ordered by Sellers to weigh 5 sound and und image ! bags in everv 101 aslthey rise from the ship and 2 m evi 
emptied to ascertain the tare (said bags being weighed together). " ■ - ‘ ‘ 1. - 1 - j ^ .i 


Buvors to give tho serbing od 


4ilt with. 

ms an extension of time of shipment. 

dock tho ship 
ery 100 shall bo 
,irs and failing their so doing the seed to bo invoiced 


as sound, and sweepings to be for Buyers’ account. Should the seed bo sorted the damaged sh J' bo taken Buyers with tho following allowances. 


,t a valuation, or by arbitration. Slack bags to bo 
jiepings at their own expense. If in Hull, tho Cor- 
|ind tho certificate of those emploved shall settle tho 
of taking tho Liusoo 1 all weighed, ox quay or ware- 
Uors ; prompt to bo 7 d.avs from tlnal lauding, and 
|oanv— 3r if in Hull, the (Jnqioratioa Sworn Motors 
go sample of th3 bulk out of tho bags emptied for 
1 sample shall detormino, by analysis, tho quantity 
ock Company or Sworn Meters at port of discharge, 
main un l?r their mitual control and be deposited 
Jepondent party agreed upon (any charges incurred 
whole set of samples shall bo forwarded to The In- 
poRATEo Oil Seed Association, to bocomo and bo 
te-bo divided between Buyers and Sellers. Port 


Basis of 


Notice of 
Abbitbatio^. 


Oanoelment. 

Dbfattlt. 


9. 


Domicile, &o. 10. 


damages. 

Contract^ arbitratam. SeUer be bankruptcy. . 


Abbitbation. 11. 


in EngUnd and to be performed there, any oofre/pondenoo” n rff 7enc t arbitration, thi. Contract .shall bo deemed to have been made 

ing, and tho Courts of England or Arbitrators a3uted i^FnaUn T r. the place of payment or otherwise notwithstand- 

in pursuance of the Arbitration Clause thereof Tte ellu.toe b . A 1^“ ® 

shall be settled according to the law of EnoUnd whaterer d Contract, .buch dispute, 

become. Any party to this Contract residin^oroIrryin^L bnbnr Pl^<=e «« ^ P" r , “7 "l 

ordinarily residLt or carrying on biHiueas at'the SlateTn LomT. ‘'10 purpose of proceeding,, be considered a, 

4 .^^ 4. - I- ’ . ^ BoiidDn or the country of his rp«;i(bMico or place of business. Any party to this ( on- 

tract residing or carrying on business either in Scotland or Ireland, or any Colony or Dependency of the United Kingdom, shall; for the purpose of 
such proceedings, bo considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the Office of The I vcobporated Oie Seed Associ.atiox, and being 
^ °r business m bcotiand shall be held to have prorogated j^bdiction as against himself, to the English Courts, and 

vZLt shaU be held to haye submittedTo th^r lu sdictimi, and to bo bound by the decision of the 

fd? service of proceedings upon a party residing or carrying on business a o e -n country , by leaving the same at such Con- 

lea^ n’ rh party residing or carrying on bu,ines either in Scotland^r Ireland, or S Tnv Colony or Dependency of the United Kingdom, by 

with tho posting in a registered cover, of a copy of such 
or m any Oolony or Dependency of tho United Kingdom, of such party, shall be deemed 


proceedings to the address abroad, or in Scotland or Irelaui 
good service, any rule of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. 

to time arising out of th s Contract, including any question of Lvw appearing in tho proceedings, whether arising 
between the parties hereto, or between one of the parties hereto, and the Trustee ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ ^ 


VIZ. ; — 1st class damaged at 4^o> 2nd class at 8*^0 , 3rd class at I2 ^q , and lower class damages 
weighed separately. Buyers to have the option of weighing the whole of tho bags and tho sm 
poration Sworn Meters and Weighers to be empWed, or thel)ock Company, at Sellers' option 
weight to be invoiced. Buyers to have the option, to be declared previous to ship’s reportim:, 
house at Sellers’ option, at landing weights, paying an additional ^^ix shillings per ton to the S 
all charges incurred after 14 days from tinil landing to be for Buyers’ account. The Dock Co 
and Weighers, or the Dock Company, at Sellers’ option — shill be instructed to take a fair av. 
taring, and to seal and forward it to The Incorporated Oil Seed Association, who upon su| 
and description of the substances other than Linseed contained therein. Should there bo no 
samples (or sample) shall be taken and sealed jointly by Buyers and Sellers’ agents, and shall 
daily with the local Exchange Committee, or similar Corporation, Harbour Mister, or other in§; 
to be equally divided between Buyers and Sellers), and immediately after final disoharge the 
CORFORATED Oel Seed Assoclation. The samples (or sample), when dolivorod to The Inco! 
their absolute property ; the charges for sampling, average weighing, taring, sorbing and apiialy:)li' 

Dues, if any, to be for Buyers’ account. 

0^ The percentage of admixture having been ascertained, non -oleaginous substances shall be consi<Iorod valueless, and oleaginous as worth half 
* the Contract price of the Linseed, The basis shall bo pure Linseed and the Buyer shall rocoivti an allowance equil bo tho percent ige of admixture 
80 ascertained. If the percentage of pure Linseed is less than 92, there shall be an addibionU allowance to the Bayer equal to the excess of such 
admixture over 4% , 

7. Notice of Arbitration with particulars of claim and name of Arbitrator, to bo given by paiby claiming arbitration within 21 days from date 
of ship’s reporting, the other party to name and instruct Ms Arbitrator within 7 days from reo&ipb of such notice. Intormodiato Buyers and Sellers 
to pass on all communications within 24 hours of receipt. Such arbitration to bo held within one month from date of certificate of analysis, unless 
Buyers’ and Sellers’ Arbitrators, or Umpire, agree to extend the time. 

. This contract is to be void as regards any portion shipped that may nob arrive by the ship ar ships declared against this Contract and also if 
^pmeut or delivery be prevented by embargo, hostilities, prohibition of export or blockade. 

re sa]^ default of fulfilment of contract by either party, tho other party at his discretion, shall after ‘livin' ' notice in writing, have tho right of 
case ohvf ^®'Purchase as the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good the loss, if anv bv such re-purchase or re-sale,'on domiiid. And in 
mrtv suspend payment of his debts or commit an act of bankruptcy, the orf'ier party sli.ilt. after giving notice in writing to tho 

^Dtev oT commiUmg an act of bankruptcy, by leaving the same at his office and notwithstanffing notice of anv act of bank- 

Znt orrommhHn ^ “ re-purchase, as the case may be,°and shaU also be en t ll to bo paid bv the partv so suspending pay. 

rccfunboTtrp'ltXny up in bankruptcy or orfierwise. for' the loss, rf any, or s'hall 

or re-purchase, tho price shall be settled by arbitrltion forbWitir^r re-sala 

if anv, tor which the nartv in lorfeUwith, or m the event of the right of re-silo or ro-purchaso nob being exercised, the 

’ ’ ■ P - .y ^ Of suspending payment, or committing an act of bankruptcy, or his estate may bo liable, shall bo 

' witMn tlie limit of time specUied for appropriation in this 


aceorXtr to . Trustee in Bankruptcy of tho other party, shaU be referred to arbitration 

Just[ct M Ireland^ r this Contract, and this stipulation may be made a Rule^of any of the divisions of His Majesty’s High Court of 

LsLess M Ireknd of either contractiiyg party, for the purpose of enforcing an Award against a party residing or carrying on 

againsrthe Sr of fhem^ Buyers, SeUers, Trustee m Bankruptcy, nor any other person ckiming under either of them, shaU bring any action 
Anneal as the ^ respect of any such dispute until such dispute has been settled by the Arbitrators, Umpire, or Committee or Board of 

Drecedent to thp rmbf cJ expressly agreed that the obtaining an Award from either tribunal, as the case may be, shaU be a condition 

AU costs of or ponrfppL^ either contractmg party to take any legal proceedings against the other in respect of any claim arising out of this Contract. ^00 
of tho rpfpw>np« the sUtmg and argument of any Special Case for the opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the course 1^1 

to be made in f ^ home and paid by the party requiring the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the Award 102 
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RULES. 


I, ^\iiy di'iputc aiisini' < ut 
tiator, wlio be a person fOLM'j,'! i»i ibe < >il 
engei^red in the Oii vSeed trade, v, j.ri-i ct i j-mn m 
JI. Tlie arbitratjon tee> to I.: yidi ].y the 
eouritr\' damaged or on seed damaged diinnu th*- \'<1 
the reieiee.';. they should be so tieaicd. 

III. In the event of one of the jiaiur- i 


ARBITRATION. 

nt.'V.ci tnijodying these rules shall he referred to arl.itratien in London, each party .appointing one arbi- 


an appointment by the other f<>ur]i notice tft 1 e di h'tr^d personally or left at the u^tiial place 


trade, and such arbitrators -hall have the power to appoint an umpire, who shall be <a person 
. k of disagreement is to be hnal. 

Jirty against wliom tlie deersion is given, except when allowances are hx^d by arbitration on 
ca<m ;^m such cases the fees to be cc|ually duided, al-o in other cases \\licTe. m the opinion of 


to appoint an aibitrator, or nci^dectin: 


the arbitrator- shall not vithm cn da} - aho 
Muh aibitratons or umiurc the} c-i ].(_ oi m} oi tbei 
their or his appointment oiiginallv ic-tco -iiall enu 
then upon application hy either oi the di-] iituiL ] ar 
>ecd Association the sum of ‘2-. <*(/., the Ih\ecuUvf| 
so ari''ing. 

IV. E'teryavaid shall be in viitine on an c 
avaid the costs of and connected vith the rchrei c 
y. In case either paity shall le di':.'=atjsficd v 
Association provided it I c claimed by notice gi^ cu 
award (Sundays and holidays not to count) and pi^' 

A I I cal the sums follctt mg, a::, : — If the Apj clian; ’ 
other case £21. 

\’J. Ihe appeal shall 1 e dfternimcr] by a iVarj- 
tnl ."-f cri A--ocjation, and the Ilules f t tl e Ji.'k ut^’ ( 
mtere.-t in the matter in di.-pute or vJ o has aettd 


to do so for seven days after notice in writing of such 
of bu.-mes,- of th'* paily so omitlincr to appoint), or in 
itheir ajjpointnu nt aeree to an aw aid or ap].omt an iimpiic, or in case after the appiointment of 
shall tJic. or n iu-e to act, or Lcconie intajiable oi aetjng. and the party or p^artics with whom 
|to appoint a sub-iitute within tliree day:^ aftei notice ol .-ueh death or iffu-al. or incapat ity, 
es, and pro\ uIimI the a]i]>licant at the same tinif jmy^ to the >ecTctaiy of The Incorporated Oil 
^;ommittec shall ajipoint an aibitiaioi oi aihilialoi-. or umiiire. to till the vacancy or vacancies 


the Itcaid <_*/ Appeal oi .‘-hall be aj^pointcd a 31tmbtA 
Vll. The Hoard of Appeal .-ha 11 contir m M .e 
vary such Award. The Board of Appeal ii a} awai 


:-ial foim to be iiiiijilicd by the A.-;uLialJeii, and the aibilnitors or umpire shall have power to 
and mav a-.-is.- tl'C sanie at a h\f d r-imn 1 tlify or he shall think fit. 

h the aw\ard a lieht ol nppfai -hall he to the Committee ot Appeal (>i The Incorporated Oil Seed 
the Secii taiv rl lla* A-'Ociatic-n nr>t later than 12 oTkfk on the 7th uar after tlio date of the 
ludcd also tlnU the A]»i cllaiit at the same lime do pay to the A— ociation a fee for the 

be a member oi be a turn with one paitner at least wlio is a member, £15 l.j'. U C, and in any 


edMl f k - of A--or*iati<ai for the time 1 tin. of The Incorporated 
in ioicc. A’o Mf ml ( i of the Coinniitlcc of A]-]!cal who has an 
e i'Lail \ote on the oiie-tioii of the a]»poiiitment of membets of 


f ^\] j ( al in arr ( i dam f w i1 h 
n ri' It 1 ( ( id 1 1 n'n ( 1 mi, 
a; bitjatoi ( i i n,]'ji <■ in the ( 
bf thr Hoaid ol .\]»pral. 

id a pf f-a led fi r m nnh'-- iifd k ^ - t Ijan tiiiT'C of tlm lar mberi^f tlio Board of A])p( d docid'' to 
ihe ] a\nif id ( t tl f r t -i - and r x] en.-f .s of and incidental to tbc appeal but tli^ ajipt al fee shall 

follow thr award unlf -s three of ti.f'n fnd n- of thf i’oaid ot dj f-' a 1 -1 all diiM t otlniwi-e. The aw aid ei the Buaifl of A]>p( al w hether eonlirmlng 

or ar^ inL: the oi igina 1 award ''hall 1 c d bv tw o i t nila i - r i i be Jb a i d < if A]<i CliI and cuuiit of ..joned by tlie decretary ot the A?>o(*iatioii and w-hen 

so s pne dVl.all 1 e drr mrd to 1 e 11, e awaid <1 the Ik -i d oi A] ] ( a 1 . i d < i 1 1 f t < n nutUc ol A]'] eal and -liall be linal and conelu-ne in all ca«es. 

A 111. Any ijotJce liia} ]< di ii\ f n d ] ti.-onall^ or hit tl ^ ] hnf w If lo i be ] ai ty to w In in it is to be d<Ii\ ered is cair} ing on or (by reason 
cd the i'loM'icjM of the ciutiaclt i- to If ccnsidenc to le cainmg on bu-ine-s. 



INDEX 


A 

Aden : 

I'nit of, 43, 44. 

Agra : 

Mam iiKlu^stiic’S at, 81. 

Ahmedabad ; 

All mdu'^trial centre, 8 1 ; Milluwiiers’ 
A-MiLiatiua at, 38. 

Ajwan seed : 

[ i( kIucIioii (if, 193; internal c(.)nbUiup~ 
Tiun of, 193; oil content ot, 194; 

• xuorts of, 193; extraction of 
tlixmol from, 194; tliMuene ; omam 
‘•'•itf I y 194; spent seed fioin distilla- 
rioti of, IfU ; unit of sale and ship- 
nieiit of, 194. 

Akyab : 

port ot, 74; principal exports and 
imports at, 74. 

Allahabad : 82. 

Afleppey : 

JV'it c>f, 0.3; exports fiom, oj. 

Ammonia, Sulphate of : 27o. 

Amraoti : 

'’oTton industry at, S2. 

Amritsar : 

Carpet weaving and otner industries 
at, 81, 223. 

Aquamarines : 321. 

Arhar : 1.31. 

Association, Ahmcdabad Millowners’ ; 

objects of, 3S ; membership of, 38 ; 
committee ot, 38 ; power of lepreseu- 
t at ion of , 38. 

Association, Bihar Planters* : 

Objects (jf, 39 ; membership of, 39 ; 
Committee of, 39. 

Association, Bombay Cotton Trade : 

Objeets of, 37 ; directorate of, 38, 

Association, Bombay Millowners’ : 

Olijects of, 37 ; membership of, 37 ; 
trade marks redstration by com- 
mittee of, 37 ; oth(‘r aotn ities of, 

37 ; power of icpreseiitatioii (M, 37. 

3Go 


Association, Bombay Native Piecegoods 
Merchants’ : 

Ui)]ects of. 38 ; activities of, 38 ; power 
nf representation of, 33. 

Association, Bombay Presidency Trades : 

Ul>jeets of, 41 ; activities of, 41 ; 
nuuicme merit of affairs of, 41. 

Association, Burma Fire Insurance : 3G. 

Association, Calcutta Bated Jute : 30. 

Association, Calcutta Trades ; 

objects of, 49 ; membership of, 40 ; 
adiumi'stration of atfairs of, 40; 
of representation of, 40. 

Associations, Commercial : 3<b38. 
Association, Darjeeling Planters* : 40. 
Association, Duars Planters* : 40. 
Association, Grain Merchants’ : 38. 

Association, Hides and Skins Shippers* : 

Dbieets ut. 37 : membership of, 37 ; 
emiunitt(*e of, 37. 

Association, Hindustani Native 
Merchants* : 32. 

Association, Indian Jute Manufac- 

turers’ : 27. 

Association, Indian Jute Mills : 

Membership of. 27 ; objects of, 27 ; 
admuiistratiun of affairs of, 27. 

Association, Indian Mining : 

8ee Mmiim. 

Association, Indian Tea : 

See Tea. 

Association, Jute Balers’ : 

objects of. 3b; activities of, 36; com- 
mittee of, 36. 

Association, Madras Trades : 

Objects of, 41 ; activities of, 41 ; 
membership of, 41 ; power of repre- 
sentation of, 41. 

Association, Marwari, Calcutta : 

(Objects of, 36 ; membership of, 36 ; 
administration of affairs of, 36, 



Association, Rangoon Import : 30. 

Association, Rangoon Trades : 

Objects of, 41 ; activities of, 42 ; 
power of representation of, 42 ; 
management of affairs of, 42. 

Association, Tarai Planters' : 40. 

Association, United Planters', of 
Southern India : 

Objects of, 39 ; membership of. 39 ; 

executive of, 39 ; activities of, 39 ; 
‘ Planter's Chronicle,’ 39. 

Association, Wheat and Seed Trade, 
Calcutta : 

Objects of, 3b ; management of, 37. 

Association, Wine, Spirits and Beer : 

objects of, 29 ; administration of 
affairs of, 29. 

Atta : 149. 


B 

Bajra : 

fc?ee ^Iillets. 

Balasore : 

Port ot, G4 ; trade of, G3. 

Bangalore : 

Cotton, woollen and silk mill-; at, 81, 310. 

Bankers, Indigenous : 

Financing ot internal trade by, 85, 8G. 

Banks, Exchange : 

Financing ut external trade by, 83 ; 
niethod> employed by, to adjust 
trade balances, 83-85. 

Banks, Presidency : 

Financing ot internal trade by, 85 ; 
two methu<ls adopted by, 85, 8G ; 
a.-j playing the part of ‘ Bankers' 
Bank,’ 85 ; as clearing hou-'C^, 8G ; 
amalgamation ut, 85 ; hnndi and 
}>ank rates charged by, 8G. 

Barley : 

Acieaiie and j)rodLict]oii of, 150; 
«.ea^ons of crop, 15() ; expoits of, 
150; chief iccipient,s of, 150: unit of 
sale and shipment of, 150. 

Baroda : S2. 

Bassein : 

port of, 75. 

Beans : 151. 
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Beans, Rangoon : 

Harvesting of, 151 ; jiurchases of, by 
Belgian Relief Commission, 151 ; 
exports of, 152. 

Benares : 

8ilk weaving industry at, 81. 309. 310. 

Benzine : 2G5. 

Benzol : 2b5. 

Betel leaf : 277. 

Betel nuts : 

As an ingredient of jnui >'Ujidrf, 277 ; 
mam pr<jdiicing areas of. 277 ; annual 
yield ut. not recorded. 277 : market- 
ing of. 277 ; tariff differentiation of, 
277 : imports greater than exj>orts 
of, 278 ; exports of, 278; unit ot sale 
and shipment of, 278. 

Beypore : 53. 

Bhatkai : 52. 

Bills, Council : 

A'i a m(*ans of adjusting trade balances, 
83, 84; ^ j;pecial ' bilB. 84: sale of 
reverse bills during war, 1<*1. 

Bimlipatam : 

Port ot, G4 : trade of. G4. 

Biris : 297. 

Bloodmeal : 

Fxpurt- of, as manure. 270. 

Bombay : 

Port of. 47 : situation and history of, 
47 ; tirule of. 47-49; railway and sea 
connections at. 48; shijrpmg facdi- 
tit** at. 48 ; Port Trust at, 50 ; rc\enuo 
and (‘xppiiditure of Port Trust at, 
51: poit extension schemes at, o(i: 
c'uuimercial organisation* at, 31, 
32, 37. 38, 41 : as a great induct iia I 
ceiitn*, 80. 

Bone-meal : 

8t-c M.inuie*. 

Bones : 

Kxport*' of, as manure. 2b9 
Manuit*^}. 

Borax : 

Xot produeed in British India, 390 ; 
oc< urn'neo of, 30G ; competitois U) 
IihIiuu su{)plj(‘s of, 30G ; ust'.s of, 39b : 
internal consumjition ot. 39G : export'* 
of. 39b; imjiorts of, by sea and by 
land, 39b; unit of sale and siiipnicnt 
ot. 307. 



Bristles : 

Collecting centre of, 311 : superiority 
of, from living animals, 311 ; factories 
utilizing, 311 ; exports of, 311 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of,' 311, 312. 

Brucine : 314. 

Bullion : 

Import of, as a means cf adjusting 
trade balances, 84, 85 ; imports of, 
from England, 88. 

Business names : 

Registration of, 25 ; proposals of 
Industrial Commission relating to, 25. 

Butter : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 


C 

Caffeine : 205. 

•Calcutta ; 

Port of, 60 ; value of trade of, 60 ; 
principal imports and exports at, 07 ; 
Port Trust at, 67 ; revenue and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 68 ; 
extent of the port of, 08, 09 ; sliipping 
facilities at, (i) jetties, 09, (2) Kidder- 
pore docks, 69, 70, (3) petroleum 
wharf at Budge Budge, 70, (4) Port 
Trust railway,^70, (5) river approaches, 
70 ; port extension schemes at, 
71 ; commercial organisations at, 
27-31, 30, 37, 40; as a centre of 
industry, SO. 

Balicut : 

Port of, 53 ; facilities at, 53 ; trade of, 
53. 

Candles : 

Production of wax and stearinc, 313 ; 
centres of indu^vtrv in, 313 ; exports 
of, 313 ; unit of sale of, 313. 

Cannanore : 52. 

Canvas, Jute ; 108. 

Carborundum : 237. 

Cardamom : 

Acreaire under, 275 ; yield per acre of, 
275 ; tra<le varieties of, 27<> ; ‘ ijroater 
caniamom.’ 270 ; niarketimr of. 270 ; 
uses of, 270) ; pre-war (plot at ions of, 
27() : exports of, 277 : Condon a 
distributing centre of, 277 ; unit of 
sale and sliipment of, 270. 

Carpets : 

Made of cotton, 132 ; of wool, 222, 223. 


Carthamus (Kusum) oil : 

Extraction of, from kardi seed, 195; 
local uses of, 195. 

Casings : 

Meaning of term, 318 ; obstacles to 
expansion of trade in, 318 ; pre- 
paration of, for market, 318 ; trade 
varieties of, 318 ; exports of, 319. 

Cassia lignea : 

As an adulterant of cinnamon, 279. 

Castor cake : 

Great internal consumption of, 182 ; 
unsuitability of, for cattle fodder, 
182 : exports of, 182 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 182. 

Castor oil : 

Early mention of trade in, 180 ; local 
uses of, 181 ; mills producing, 181 ; 
exports of, 181 ; enhanced ship- 
ments uf, as a result of war, 180 ; 
distribution of trade in, 181 ; im- 
ports of, into the United Kingdom, 
182 ; German interest in trade in, 
182 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
181, 182. 

Castor seed : 

Acreage under and production of, 178 ; 
origin of trade in, 178 ; India's share 
in world trade in, 179 ; trade varieties 
of, 179, 180 ; oil content of, 182 ; 

exports of, 179, 180 : effects of war 
on exports of, 179 ; freight difticub 
ties for shipment of, in Madras 
180 ; purchases of, on behalf of the 
Air Ministry, ISO ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 180. 

Casuarina : 248. 

Cawnpore : 

A trade centre of great potentialities 
80 ; factories and mills at, 80 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 35. 

Cayenne : 273. 

Cayenne, Nepal : 273. 

Chamber, Bombay I ndian Merchants ’ : 

Objects of, 32 ; affiliated bodies of, 
32 : power of n^prescutation of, to 
Councils, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal : 

(dijects of, 30; membership of, 30; 
political activities of, 30 ; scope 
of oommercial activities of, 30; 
affiliated associations of, 30 ; 
committee of, 30 ; power of representa- 
tion of, 30. 
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Chamber of Commercei Bengal National : 

Objectb of, 31 ; membership of, 31 ; 
committee of, 31 ; power of re2)re- 
sentation of, 31. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay ; 

Activities of, 31 ; committee of, 31 ; 
memlership of, 32 ; attihdted bodies 
of, 32 ; power of representation of, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burma : 

^Membership of, 3b : affiliated bodies of, 
3b ; activities of, 3o ; committee of, 
30 ; power of representation of, 30. 

Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong : 

Membership of, 34 ; power ot repre- 
sentation of, 3o. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada : 

Committee and membership of, 33 ; 
activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cochin : 

Management of, 34 ; activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari ; 

Membership of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 34 ; committee of, 34 ; 
activities of, 34 : 

Chamber of Commerce, London : 

East Indian section of, 27. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras : 

Objects of, 32 ; mcmijcr^^hip of. 32 ; 
activities of, 33 ; siili-committees 
of, 33 ; registration ot trade marks 
by, 33 ; committee of, 33. 

Chamber of Commerce. Marwari, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 31 ; membership of. 31, 

Chamber of Commerce, Punjab : 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, South Indian : 

Qhjfcts of, 33; mend>e^^lup ot, 33; 
actu ities of, 33 ; mauaia*meiit of, 
33; registration of trade marks by, 
33. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin ; 

Committee of, 31 : aenvitie> of, 31. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Pro- 
vinces : 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, Upper India, 
Cawnpore : 

Objects t)f, 35 ; meml>er>]ii[) of. 35 ; 
activities of, 35 ; athhat<‘d bodies 
ot, 35 ; power of rei)re>entati(.)U of, 
35 ; Commit tee of, 35. 

C handball : 

XVrt of, 65 ; trade of, 65. 


Chank fisheries : 321. 

Chasam : 30S, 309. 

Chemicals and Preparations : 97. 303-307 

Cheroots : 297. 

Chillies ; 

^ot indigenous, 273 ; estimated area 
under, 273 ; chief producing areas 
of. 273 ; large internal consump- 
tion of, 273 ; stagnant character of 
trade in. 273 : distribution of exports 
of, 274 ; trade entirely in Indian 
hands, 273 : unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 273 ; cayenne or red pepper, 
273 ; Xejial cayenne, 273. 

Chittagong ; 

Port of, 71: facilities for shipping at. 
72; Port Trust at, 72; trade of, 72, 
73, 74 ; unsatisfactory financial 

condition of, 73 ; improvement 
schemes at, 73 ; Chamber of Com- 
merce at, 34. 

Chromite : 

Occurrence of, 235 ; production of, 
236 : competitors of India in pro- 
duction of, 236 ; uses of, 235 : exports 
of, 236 : unit of sale of, 236. 

Cigars : 297. 

Cinchona : 

\ arieties of, cultivated in India, 315 ; 
occurrence of, 315 ; acrease under, 
315 : increased world pro<luction and 
consequent fall in jirices of, 
315: harvesting of, 316: Govern- 
ment factories of, 316 ; product of 
factorie>’, 316 ; exports of, 316 ; 
imports of, 317 ; unit of t>ale and 
shij)inont of, 316 ; internal consump- 
tion of fpiinine, 316 : imports of 
quinine, 317 ; sales of quinine. 317. 

Cinchona febrifuge : 316. 

Cinnamon : 

Stati'^tie- of area or production of, not 
maintaiiH'd, 278 ; marketing of, 278 ; 
c^'^euti.il oils from, 278 : e\port>. of, 
279; aclulteration of, 278 ; unit of 
i^ale and sliipment of, 279. 

Clearing houses : 

Membi-r.ship of, SO; clicqucs cleared 
annually at, 86, 

Clove oil ; 278. 

Cloves : 

Producing areas of, 279 ; yield of. 279 ; 
essential oil from, 279 ; small export* 
of, 279 : imports of, 279 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 279. 
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Coal : 

Occurrence of, 2S7 ; production of, 2S7, 

; i,cr cajnta output of, 2S9 : 
value at pit's mouth of, 287 ; varieties 
of, sold on Calcutta market, 2S7 ; 
labour in coal fields, 289 ; exports 
of, on private account, 289 : exports 
of, on Admiralty and Royal Indian 
Marine account, 289, 290 ; bunker 
coal, 289, 291 ; iniX)orts of, 290 ; 
necessity for Government c mtrol ot, 
290 ; Coal C -'mmittee, 2 -0 ; Coal 
Controller, 291 ; requisitioning of, 
291 ; prices of requisitioned, 291 ; 
restrictions on output of, by Con- 
troller, 291 ; relaxation of control 
over, 292. 

Cocanada : 

Port of, G3 : facilities at, 63 ; trade 
of, 63 ; Chambers of Commerce at, 
33, 34. 

Cochin : 

Port of. b4 ; shipping facilities at, 54 ; 
harbour extension schemes at, 54 ; 
Customs arrangements with Cochin 
Darbar at, 54. 55 : Chamber of 

Commerce at, 34. 

Coconut : 

Contributions of, to trade, 182, 183 ; 
conditions of gro'wth of. 183; area 
and production ot. 183 ; internal 
consumption of, 183 ; exports of, 
ISS ; exports of products from, 188. 

Coconut cake : 

See Poonac. 

Coconut, Desiccated : 

Trade in. 188. 

Coconut oil : 

Superiority of oil from crude mills, 
IS."); Cochin oil as opposed to Ceylon 
oil, 185 : mills producing, 185 ; uses 
of, 185, 1S6 ; exports of, 186, 187 ; 
reduction in exports of, in favour 
ot Copra, 183 : sidisequent chaime, 

157 ; distribution of exports of, 186 : 

poits of shipment of, 186; increa'^ing 
share of Calcutta in exports of, 186 ; 
imports ot, iuti.) Calcutta, 187 ; 
shipments ot to the Ministry of 
Food. 186, 187 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 185, 186 ; objection 

to shipment ot, in tankers, 185 ; 
coastwise traffic in, 187. 

Coconut shells : 

Acetu' acid from, 188; charcoal fnun, 

158 : ash from, as manure, 188. 

Cocoons : 308, 309. 

Cocotine (coco-butter) : 

Manufacture oi, 186. 


Coffee : 

History of cultivation of, 245 ; superio- 
rity of Indian, 246 ; acreages and 
yield of, 246 ; season of crop, 24o ; 
cuiing of, 246, 247 ; commercial 

varieties of, 247 ; recognised sizes 
ot, 247 ; ‘ Cherry,' ‘ Plantation,’ 

‘ Triage,' * Jackal,' ‘ Peaberry,' 247. 
248 ; exports of, 247 ; shipments 
of, on behalf of Greek Government, 
248 ; months of shipment of, 247, 
trade a West Coast monopoly 247 ; 
restrictions on export of. 248 : pre- 
war prices of, 247 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 247. 

Coinage, Indian ; 322. 

Coir fibre : 

Preparation of, 280 ; ‘ unsoaked ’ fibre, 
280; yield of, 280; exports of. 280; 
the trade a monopoly of Cochin, 
280 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
280 ; 

Coir matting : 

Value of exports of, 283. 

Coir rope : 

Trade in, mainly coastal, 283 ; inferio- 
rity of, to Manilla, 283 ; statistics in 
combination with those of cordaee, 
283 ; exports of, 283 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 283. 

Coir screening ; 283. 

Coir yarn : 

Manufacture of, 280 ; conditions for 
be^t results in manufacture of, 280 ; 
marketing of, 281 ; chief grades of, 
282 ; njping and weaving yarns, 282 ; 
organUation of trade in. 281 ; exp<.>rt- 
of, 281, 282 : coast wi--e tra<le in, 

282 ; months of shipment of, 281 ; 
distribution of trade in. among 
ports, 282 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 281. 282. 

Coke : 

Kstimated production of, 20U ; exports 
of, 296. 

Colza, Indian : 170. 

Commercial associations : 

fcsee Associatiuns, 

Commercial intelligence : 

Department of, 12, 13 ; Direetcr- 

(ioueral of, 12 ; ]uiblioation ot, 12, 
13 : activities of dejiartment of. 12 ; 
reorganisation of deiiartmont of, 12. 

Commercial library : 12, 13. 

Commercial museum : 12. 
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Commercial organisations : 

Membership of, 26 ; activities of, 26 ; 
right of election of, to legislative 
councils, 26 ; representative character 
of, 26, 27 ; detailed treatment of, 

26-42. 

Commercial travellers : 

Concessions to, arriving from the 
United Kingdom, 350, 351. 

Commission, Indian Industrial : 

Proposals of, relating to (1), Imperial 
and provincial departments of Indus- 
tries, 4 : (2), registration of partner- 
ships, 25 ; (3), registration of business 
names, 25. 

Conch shells : 321. 

Coondapoor : 52. 

Copper : 

Occurrence of, 235 ; output of, 235 ; 
ore reserves of, at SiuLdibhum 235 ; 
restricted exports of, ore, 235. 

Copra : 

India's share in world trade in, 1S3 ; 
preparation of, 183, 185 ; superiority 
of Malabar copra, 1S5 ; season for 
shipment of, 185 ; oil content of, 
1S5 ; exports of, 183, 184 ; exports 
in pre-war years of, in preference 
to oil, 183 ; effect of war on trade 
in, 184, loo ; (German mtere-t in, 
184 ; imports of, into Calcutta, 186 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 184 ; 
financing of trade in, 185. 

Coriander ; 

A common condiment, 102 ; oil content 
of, 102 ; exports of, 102 ; unit of 
^ale and shipment of, 102, 

Cordage : 

See (V)ir rope, 283. 

Corn, Indian : 

See Maize. 

Corundum : 

(>(cnrrenc(‘ of, 236 ; production of, 23.7 ; 
cfuiipetition of foiciLUi maiketj' in, 
237 ; as a regular item of trade* in 
Indian eitie>., 237 ; export '■tati-tics 
of, not maintained, 237. 

Cotton : 

Wmld ]>re)ductinri of, 114; \alue of 
trade in, 114; ]iotentialities tor 
cultivation of, in India, 114; value 
f>f, crop in India, llti; date-: of 
foreea-t-^ of. 353; area and \ leld of, 
in Imlia, 115; ar(‘a and cultivated 
varieties of, in Bombay, 116, 117; 
in Central Provinces and Berar, 
117; m Hyder<ibad, 117, 118; m 
Madias, lls, 1 iO ; in toe Punjab, 


Cotton — confd, 

119; in the United Provinces, 119, 
120 ; in Central India, 120 ; in Raj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, 120 ; 
in Mysore, 120 ; in Burma, 120, 121 ; 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, 121 ; in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province, 121 ; prices of, 
122 ; consumption in mills of, 124 ; 
extra -mill or domestic consumption 
of, 124 ; consumption of Indian, in 
the United Kingdom, 124 ; ginning 
of, 124 ; baling and pressing of, 
124 ; freights on, 125, 325 ; exports 
of, 122, 123 ; preponderating share 
of Bombay in exports of, 122 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 125 ; extent 
of trade in, manufactures, 126 ; 
progress of mill industry in, 126 ; 
consumption of yarn by hand-looms, 
127 ; production of yarn, 127-129 ; 
imports of yarn, 129 ; exports ef 
yarn, 130, 131 ; production of woven 
goods, 130 ; exports of, manufac- 
tures, 130, 131 ; place of, manu- 
factures in India’s import trade, 
90, 91 ; see also cotton carpets. 

Cotton carpets ; 

Varieties of, manufactured in India, 
132 ; centres of industry in, 132 ; 
organi'^ation of trade m, 132 ; unit 
of sale of, 132. 

Cotton Contracts Board : 

Formation of, 124 ; activities of, 124, 

Cotton Exchange : 124. 

Cotton seed : 

Production of, 176 ; internal consump- 
tion f)f, 176 ; description of Indian, 
177 ; trade varieties of, 177 ; oil 
content of, 177 ; exports of, to the 
United Kingdom, 177 ; origin of 
expr.rt trade in, 176 ; unit of sale 
and -hipment of, 177. 

Cotton seed cake ; 

Ponr demand for, in India, 178 ; exports 
ef, 178 : Burma's '-hare in expoits 
of, 178 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
ITS 

Cotton seed oil : 

Small pKiduetidii of, 177 ; development 
et industiv in Burma, 177 ; exfioits 
ef, 178; unit of '^ale and shipment 
nf, 178. 

Cotton, Silk : 

See Kapnk. 

Covelong : bo. 

Cuddalore : 

INfi’t of, 58 ; trado of, 58. 



Cummin seed : 

Chief producing areas of, 192 ; trade 
varieties of, 192 : shiah zira con- 
founded with, 193 ; trade centres 
of, 193 ; exports of, 193. 

Customs : 

Administration of, department, 17 ; 
collectors of, 17 ; inspectors of, 17 ; 
revenue from, 19, 20 ; service. 

Imperial, 17 ; history of, tariff, 17-19 ; 
arrangements relating to, in Cochin 
and Travancore, 54, 55 ; also in 
Pondicherry, 59. 

Customs circles : 17. 

Cutch : 

Preparation of, 260 ; untrustworthy 
returns of output of. 260 ; declining 
feature of trade in, 260 ; exports 
of, 260 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 260 ; royalty on, 260 ; as a timber- 
yielding tree, 248, 

Cuttack : 

Port of. 6.5 ; •iitatisstically identified 
with FaUe Point, 65. 


D 

Dacca : 

Muslin weaving and jute trade at, 82. 

Daman : 

PortuguC'-ie port of, 47. 

Daris : 132. 

Delhi : 

The Imperial Capital, SO ; mills and 
■irt industries at, SO. 

Deodar : 24 

Devipatnam : 57. 

Dhal : 151. 

Dhanushkodi ; 

Oort of. 56 ; value nf trade of, 57 ; 
'•hi[*pinu facilitic.N at, 57. 

Diu : 

Portumu^'e jtort ot, 46. 

Divi-Divi : 

Not indiuciiou'^, 261 : ocennence of, 
2r>l ; (lnniiU'«.]iing int^'inal coiisump- 
tinn of. 26il : export-^ of, from Madras 
lhe-id<‘ney, 261 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment ot, 261. 


Dwarka : 

Port of, 46. 

Dyeing substances : 254-261. 


E 

Earth-nut : 

See Groundnut, 163. 

Eng : 248, 249. 

Epsom salts : 238. 
Ernakulam : 54. 
Eucalyptus : 248. 


F 

False Point : 

Port of, 65 ; statistically identified with 
Cuttack, 65. 

Ferro-manganese ; 

Output of, 224, 226 ; exports of, 227. 

Fibre, Coir : 280. 

Fibre (Palm) : 

Centres of industry in, 312 ; marketing 
of, 312 ; exports of, 312 ; portwise 
distribution of trade in, 312 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 313. 

Financing of trade : 

External trade financed by Exchange 
Banks, 83 ; methods employed 
in, to adjust trade balances, (i) 
purchase of Council Bills, 84 ; (li) 
import of sovereigns, 84 ; (iii) import 
of bullions, 84, 85 ; internal trade 
financed by (1) Presidency Banks, 
85 ; (2) indigenous bankers called 
chdtie^y S5, 86. 

Fish guano : 

Production of, 266 ; exports of, 267, 
260 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
269. 

Fish manure : 

See Maimre'j. 

Fish oil : 

Industry, tlie result of activities of 
Madras Fisheries Department, 2i>6 ; 
(‘\ tract ion ot, 266 ; yield of, 266 ; 
usos of, 266 ; exports of. from West 
Coast, 2r>7 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 266. 

Freights : 

Hates of, from India to the Pbiited 
Kingdom for certain selected articles, 
325 


Drugs and Medic'nes : 97. 313-317. 
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Fuel : 

Output of. from Government fore-ts, 
24S. 

Fuel oil : 265. 266. 

Fuel, Patent ; 290. 


G 

Galena : 233, 234. 

Gambler : 260. 

Geological Survey Department : 

Activities of, 13 ; publication^ of. 13 ; 
geological galleries under, 14 ; library 
of, 15. 

Ghi : 

^ee Provisions and Oilmanstores. 

Gingelly : 

See Sesame, 173. 

Ginger ; 

Main areas of production of. 274 ; 
yield of, 274 ; marketing of, 274 ; 
trade varieties of, 274 ; scanty 
exports of, owing to internal consump- 
tion, 274 ; exports of, 275 ; imports 
of, 275 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 275. 

Goa : 

See Morrnugao, 51, 52. 

Goa, Nova : 51. 

Gold : 

Indian, a> compared vith world ])ro- 
duction of. 227 ; occurrence of, 227, 
22.S ; out[)ut of, 22S ; rniniinr of, 22.S ; 
mint eon'>iinn)tion of, 22S ; ])roduc- 
tion of //lohitr'-, 228 ; royalty on, 228 ; 
export'' of, for refiiunu, 228. 

Gopalpur : 64. 

Grain, pulse and flour : 97. 133 155. 

Gram : 

AcnM'je and producti(»n of, 153 : to 
be diNtiiiLmi'-hed from lini-egiam, 
153 : export" of, 153 : enhanced "hip- 
nient" on (h>\ eminent account of, 
153 ; unit of sale and "hipment of, 
154. 

Gram, Horse : See Gram. 

Groundnuts : 

History of cultivation of, 163 : date 
of forecasts of crop, 354 ; acreage 
and yield of, in India, 163, 164 ; 
m Madras, 167; in Burma, 168; 


Groundnuts — coyitd. 

in Bombay, 160 ; seasons of crop of, 
168, 169 ; trade names of, shipped 
from Madras and Bombay. 167, 
169 ; methods employed m decorti- 
cating, 165, 166 ; oil content of. 

164 ; ratio of provincial and total 
outturn to exports of, 165, 166 ; 
export-i of, from India, 164, 165 ; 
from Madras, 167 ; from Burma, 
168 : from Bombay, 169 ; shipping of, 

165 ; disabilities of South Indian 
trade in, 166 ; imports of, into the 
United Kingdom, 165 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 165, 168, 169 : 
rate" of freight on, 325. 

Groundnut cake : 

Consumption of, 167 ; trade name 
of, 167 ; exports of, 167, 168, 169 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 168, 169. 

Groundnut oil : 

Percentage of exports of, to yield, 

166 ; superiority of, extracted from 
nuts shipped in shell, 166 ; large 
internal consumption of, 166 ; en- 
hanced exports of, as a result of 
war, 166 ; exports of, from Madras, 
168 ; from Burma, 168 ; from 
Bombay, 169 ; coastwise exports of, 
from Madras, 168 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 168, 169. 

Guano : 

Inconsiderable exports of, 269 ; see 
a bn Fi"h Guano. 

Guts ; 

Meaning of the term, 318 ; factor." atfect- 
ing trade in, 318 ; marketing of, 319 : 
ex})()rts of, 319. 

Gwalior : 

A trade centre, S2. 


H 

Hemp : 

Trade varietic', of, 261 ; Indian er 
true hcni}i. si"al ; Deec.in hmnp 

not ."tati"tieally hlentilie<l vitlu 
261; eultnation of Indian, 262: 
Indian, a-! a "onree of narcotic", 26>2 ; 
aic.is under Indian, grown for blue. 
2^)2 ; urea and pinduetion of "dtnt. 
2u2 : ela""itication" of 'ifutn for export. 
263 : pO""ibil!ties of utili"ing 
tor inanuiartur(‘ of coarser material", 
26»3 ; un"U('ee""ful exploitation ot 
si"al, 263 ; introduetion of heneipien, 
in My'"orc, 263 ; distribution of trade 
in, 2<i3 ; season for shipments ot, 
2l>2 ; li"!' in prices of, 263; hackling 
and combing of, 264 ; adulteration 
of, 264 ; unit of sale and shipment 
ot, 264 ; imports of, 265 ; mills 
working with, 265. 
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Hemp, Deccan : See BimpUpatam Jute. 

Hemp, Henequen : 203. 

Hemp, Indian : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sann : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sisal : 

See Hemp. 

Hides, raw : 

Meaning of the term, 206 ; disparity 
in exports of raw and tanned hides, 

206 : value of output of, 207 : appre- 
ciation in prices of, in pre-war years, 
2U7 ; condition of market in 1914, 

207 ; effect of the war on trade in, 
2o7 ; control over exports of, by the 
Indian Munitions Board, 207 ; exports 
of, 208 ; pre-war and post-war dis- 
tribution of exports of, 207, 208 ; 
chief ports of export ;of, 208 ; German 
interest in the trade in, 207 ; organi- 
sation of trade in, 209 ; curing of, 

209 ; descriptions of, 209 ; Kills : 

‘ Commons/ ‘ Deads,’ 210 ; ' Framed ’ 

210 ; ‘ Commissariats,’ 210 ; varieties 
of dry-salted hides, 210 ; classitica- 
tions of, for export, 210 ; causes 
of depreciation of Indian hides, 

209 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 

210 : export duty on, 21.7. 

Hides, tanned : 

Internal consumption of, 206 ; East 
India " Kip-^/ 21(1; production of, 
conlined to ^ladras and Bombay, 
211; output of, before and after 
the war, 211 ; grades of, 211 ; Gov- 
ernment control over exports of, 
211; export'^ of, 211; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 212 ; rates of freight 
on, 32.7. 

Honavar : r>2. 

Hoppus system : 

For mea-'Urement of timber, 2.7o. 

Hyderabad : 

Cotton industry at. 82. 


I 

Indian Empire : 

GeoLoaphical divisions of, 1 ; area and 
population of, 1 ; administration of, 
3, 4 ; British India, 1, 2 : Xative 
States, 3. 

Indian terms 

Glossary of, 3.76-366. 


Indigo : 

History of cultivation of, 2.55 ; dates 
of forecasts of crop, 354 ; area and 
production of, 256, 257 ; area in 
Travancore, 257 ; decline in output 
consequent on synthetic produc- 
tion of, 255 : effect of the war on the 
industry, 256 ; prices of, 256 ; trade 
varieties of, 257 : exports of, 257, 
258 ; preponderating contribution 
of Bihar to exports of, 258 ; season 
for shipment of, 257 ; consumption 
in China and Japan of synthetic. 
258 ; future of industry' depends on 
exploitation of Far Eastern markets. 
258 ; scientific research in, 258 ; 
indigo cess, 258 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 259. 

Interportal Convention : 54^ 55. 

Iron ; 

Smelting of, 226 ; iron and steel com- 
panies, 226 ; exports of, manufactures, 
227 ; imports of, manufactuies, 
226 ; position of, in import trade. 
92 ; see also Steel. 

Iron, Pig ; 

Output of, 226 ; distribution of output 
of, by Indian Munitions Board, 103 ; 
exports of, 227 ; chief recipients 
of, 227. 


J 

Jainamaz : 132. 

Jaipur : 

Art industries at, 82. 

Janjira : 51. 

Jarrah : 240 

Jawar : 

See Millet-. 

Jubbulpore : 

An industrial centre, 81. 

Jute : 

Acre.iLu*. eiiltivatiou ami pioductior, 
ot, 1(73, l64 ; eomimueial soa-on of. 
104 ; otliei.d forecast'- of. 3.7.7 ; or-jaiu- 
sation of trade in. KG ; grade- of 
(piahties of. 107 : * ie)eetion^.' 

' cuttimj-.* 107; prices of. Idl, K4, 
1(G, lOS ; Dumh'e con-umption of, 
106, 108 ; Indian null eou-umptiun 
ot, 108. lU); ex]>orts of, 10.7-1(>7 ; 
prohibition on (‘xports ot. 107 : 
(b'rman interest in, 10(1 ; value ot 
trade iii, 104 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 107 ; export duty on. 112 : 
rates of freight on, 325 ; adult(‘ration 
of, 113 ; progress of mill indu>try in, 
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Jute — contd 

107, lOS : trade names of. manu- 
facture^, 112; Government purchases 
of, manufactures, 112 ; Jute Commis- 
sioner, 111 ; Jute Controller as part 
of Indian ^Munitions Board, 103, 111 ; 
exports of, manufactures, 109-111; 
see al-o Bimlipatam jute. 

Jute, Bimlipatam (Deccan hemp) : 

Producing areas of, 113 ; statistical 
classification of, 103, 2H1 ; exports 
of, raw and manufactured, 100, 113, 
114 ; mills working with, 108, 114. 

Jute canvas : 10 $. 


K 

Kainit : 270. 

Kala-til : 

See Niger seed, 191. 

Kapok (silk-cotton) : 

Production of, 125 ; term incorrectly 
applied to homhnx h>alnhancum^ 
12.7 ; exports of, 125 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 125. 

Karachi : 

Port of, 44 ; situation and history of, 
44 : railway connections at, 44 ; port 
facilities at, 45 ; Port Trust at, 45 ; 
revenue and exy^enditure nf P<irt Tnrst 
at, 45 ; trade of, 45 ; port exten-ion 
-cheme-^ at, 46 ; commercial organisa- 
tions at, 34. 

Kardi (safflower) seed : 

Production of, 194 ; carthamus oil 
obtained fiom, 195 ; statistics of 
exports of, not maintained, 195 ; unit 
of -ale and -hipment of, 195. 

Karikal ; 

French port of .58 ; value of trade of, GO. 

Karwar : 52. 

Kayalpatnam : 56. 

Kerosene : 

PiYuluetion of, 265 ; --rMiity export-s of, 
2^5 ; })lace of, in import tiade, SS. 

Keti Bandar : 

Port of, 46. 

Kincobs : 310. 

Kips, East India : 219 . 

Kiri : 241. 

Kottapatam : 63. 

Kulashekharapatnam : 56. 


Kurpah : 257. 

Kusum oil : 

See Carthamus oil. 

Kuthia : 304. 
Kyaukpyu : 74. 



of, 239 ; world production of, coar- 
pared with Indian, 240 ; four distinct 
crops of, 240 ; speculative character 
of crop, 240 ; effect of war on prices 
of. 240 ; factories for manulactuie of, 

240 ; trade descriptions of, 241 ; stick 
lac, seed-lac or grain-lac, shellac, 
button-lac, tongue-lac, garnet-lac, 
hirl. 241 ; marks and standards of 
trade, 243. 244 ; organisation of trade 
in, 244 ; Indian monopoly of trade in, 

241 ; exports of, 241, 242 ; prohibition 
on exports of, 242 ; Government 
control of, on behalf of the Ministry 
of Munitions, 242 ; pre-war and post- 
war distribution of exports of, 243 ; 
shipments of, from Burma, 24.5 ; 
coastwi^e exports of, into Calcutta 
from Burma, 245 ; imports of, 243 ; 
overland imports of, into Burma, 
245 ; preponderating share of Calcutta 
in exports of, 244 ; adulteration of, 
243, 244 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 244 ; rovalty on, 245 ; uses of, 
243. 

Lac dye ; 243. 

Lac wax : 243. 

Lahore ! 

The chief trading centre of the Punjab, 
81. 

Law and practice affecting trade ; 

Miscellaneous items of, 21-2.5. 

Lead ; 

Oceurrenee of, in conjunction with 
-liver and zinc, 2.33 ; chief ])rodueing 
area of, 233 ; pre-ent and e-timated 
future out])ut of, 233 ; ore reserves of 
llawdwin, 233 ; labour in, mines, 2.33 ; 
e\j)oirs (»f, 233; imports of, 2.33; 
fna-t^\i-e exports of, from Burma, 
2‘U. 

Lemon grass oil : 

Kxtraetiun of, a ]irnniiNinL^ indii-try, 
267 ; protlueiiiL'' area-, of, 267 ; di'-tilhi- 
tion <4, 267 ; eitral eoiit'-nt < J, 26»7 ; 
tlnetu,ition> in the trade in, 267 ; 
ex])oits 26S ; <*liief nnrket- in, 

26S ; \iriit of '^alo a ml shipment of, 
26^. 
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Lentils : lol. 


Let-pet : 196, 197, 202. 

Liners’ Conference, Calcutta : 30. 

Linseed : 

Cultivation of. for seed and not fibre, 
158 ; acreage and yield of, 158 ; 
dates of forecasts of crop. 353 : '=ioason 
for shipments of, 159 : trade varieties 
of, 159 ; oil content of, 161 ; growth 
of trade in, 159 : exports of, 159, 160 ; 
distribution of trade in, 160 : sliip- 
ineiits of, on behalf of Ministry of 
Food, 160 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 160 ; rates of freight on, 325 ; 
contracts for, to the United Kinitidom 
in conformity with rules of Incor- 
porated Oilseed Association, 156, 363. 

Linseed cake : 

t^eparate statistical classification of, 
162 ; exports of, 162. 163 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 162. 

Linseed oil : 

Primitive and modern met ho d* of 
extraction of, 161 ; development of 
factories producing, on modern lines, 
161 ; exports of, 161 ; imports of, 
from United Kingdom, 161 ; general 
superiority of Indian to imported, 
161 ; unit of sale and shi])nien' of, 
162 . 

Lucknow : 

A distributing and collecting centre, SI. 


IVI 

Machinery : 

Place of. in import trade. 92 ; value of 
import^ of, 226. 

Madras : 

Port of. 6U ; siu{)ping facilities at, 60, 
61 : railway connections at, 61 ; Port 
Trust at, 61, t)2 : liarbour fxten- 
sn>n schemes at, 62 : i>imcipal items 
of tr.ide at, 6)2 ; value of trade of, 
61 : commercial oruani-atioiis at. 32, 
33, 41. 

Madura : 

Industues at, S2, 399,310. 


Mahe : 

French port of, 53 ; value of trade of. 

60 . 

Mahua : 

See Mowra. 

Maida : 149. 

Maize (Indian corn) : 

Cultivation of, 154 : acre i go under. 
154 ; exports of, 154 ; purchases of. 
on Government account, 154 ; chi- 4 
recipients of exports of, 154 : unit ot 
.sale and shipment of, 155. 

Malwan : 51. 

Mandalay : 

Silk weaving industry at, 82, 309. 

Mandapam : 57. 

Mandvi : 

Port of. 46. 

Mangalore : 

Port of. 52 : ex}>ort'^ and -uiports at, 
52. 

Manganese : 

Occurieiice of. 223 : history of production 
of. 224 : production of, 224 : gradet 
and prices ot, 225. 226 ; labour in. 
mine". 225 : royalty on. 225 ; exports 
of, 225 : principal destinations of 
export" of. 225 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 225. 

Manures : 

Internal demand for, very limited. 268 : 
principal animal manures produced 
in India. 268 ; production of fish, on 
West Coast. 266 : exports of tUli 
manure and guano, 267. 269 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of fish. 269 ; 
exports of bones and bone-meal. 269 : 
bone-(. rushing mills, 269 ; chief re- 
cipient^ of bone nianuie, 270 ; unit 
ot sale ami sliijunent of hone manure. 
270 : hloodmeal or dried blood, 27(> : 
export" of mineral. 270 ; production 
and expoit> of Mil})hate of ammonia. 
270 : oilcakc" manure, 270. 

Market report : 

Karachi, 34 ; Madias, 33. 


Magnesia : Martaban : 77. 

See Magnesite 

Masulipatam : 

Magnesite : Port of, 62 ; faeihtie> at, 62. 

()i‘curieiice of, 238 ; output of, 238 ; 

analysis of, 238 : u."e" of, 238 : pro- Masur ! lol. 
duct ion of caustic magnesia from, 

by (.alcining, 238 ; exports of crude. Matting, Coir : 283. 

239 ; ex})urts of calcined, 239 ; unit 

of sale and shipment ot calcined, 239. Measures, Weights and : 323, 324. 
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Medicines ; 

See Druirs and Medicines, 313-317. 

Merchandise Marks Act : 

Rci^ulations under, 21-24 ; oliences under 
21-24: (!) counterfeit trade marks, 
21 : (2) trade description false in 
re-pect of country of oridn, 21-23 ; 
(3) other fake trad - descriptions, 23 ; 
and (4) lengths not properly stamped 
on piece-roods, 24 ; princi])al clauses 
of, 342-347. 

Mergui : 

Port of, 78 ; rubber and pearl tishins; 
in ’ustries at, 7S, 284, 321 : trade of, 
78. 

Metals : 223-239. 

Mica : 

Tndii'- -hare in world production of, 
290 : competitors to Indian, 290 ; 
Indian mica mainly muscovite, 299 ; 
area of occurrence of, 299 : production 
of, 299 ; ' Ruby,’ ‘ (been,’ 299 ; 

minincr of, 3r)0 : preparation of, for 
market, 309 ; sizimr of, 391 ; aradimr 
of, 39l ; internal (onsumption of, 
392 ; exports of, 309, 301 ; jiortwise 
-hipment'i of, 300 ; effect of war on, 
392 ; prohibition on exports of, 302 ; 
^hipment^ of, on behalf of Ministry of 
Munitions, 302 ; r^erman interest in 
trade in, 302 ; Indian imports of, 
into United Kingdom c unpared with 
American, 3o0 ; tariff in United 
States of America on, 301, 302 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 3ol. 

Micanite : 

Manufacture of, 301 ; possibilities for 
enhanced output of, 30l. 

Mica, Scrap : 3ul. 

Millets : 

Trade varieties of, 152 ; /'au'ur or the 
LO*eat millet and hajra, the bulrush or 
-piked millet, 152 ; areas of prodiietion 
of, 152 ; liarve-t<'d straw a popular 
cattle fodder, 152 ; ex{)orts of, 153 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 153. 

Millet, Bulrush : 152. 

Millet, Great : 152. 

Millet, Spiked : 152. 

Mineral Manures : 

See Manures. 

Mines, Department of : 

Activities of, 15 ; staff of, 17 ; inspec- 
tors under, 15. 

Mines, Tavoy Chamber of : 30. 
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Mining Association, Indian : 

(Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining Federation, Indian : 

Objects of, 29 ; membership of, 29 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining and Geological Institute of India : 

Object'5 of, 20 ; ' Transactions ’ of, 29. 

MIrzapur : 

Carpet weaving and other industries at, 
81, 223. 

Monazite : 

Occurrence of, 237 ; production of, 237 ; 
economic importance of, 2.37 ; Clerman 
interests in, 237 ; exports of, 238 ; 
unit of shipment of, 238. 

Monkey-nut ; 

i^ee (Groundnut, 193. 

Mormugao : 

Port of, 51 ; port facilities at, 51 ; trade 
of, .72. 

Moulmein : 

Po:t of, 77 ; trade of, 77. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) ; 

Production of, bS9 ; trade varieties of, 
1S9 ; exports of, 189 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 189 ; country tpirit 
from flowers of, 189 ; edible oil {mahua 
butter) from, as^?/i substitute, 189. 

Munitions Board, Indian : 

Constituted a new department of Cov- 
ernment, 102 ; activities of, lo2 ; 
work of, as affecting export trade, 
103. 

Museum, Commercial : 12 . 

Mustard oil : 

1 of, 172 ; adulteration of, 173 ; 
<‘\ports of, in conjunction with 
lape-ccd oil, 172 ; unit of sale and 
-hiprnent of, 172. 

Mustard seed : 

( ’nlriwition of, 170; dates of foroca-ts 
f>f croj), 3.53 ; oil content of, 172 ; 
exports of, 171 ; unit of sale and 
"hipment of, 171, 172. 

Myrobalans : 

iTnducing areas of, 251 ; trade varieties 
of, 251 ; shipments of, extract, 254 ; 
exp irt- of, 254, 255 ; sea'-on for -hip- 
ineiit of, 255 ; coastwi-e trade in, 
255; unit of silc and •shipment of, 
2.74. 

Mysore : 82. 



N 

Nagore : o8. 

Nagpur : 

Cotton mills and ginning presses at, SI. 

Native States : 

Area and population of, 3 ; contribution 
of, to statistics of export trade 
obscured by want of sea-board, 3. 

Negapaiam : 

Port of, o7 ; facilities for shipping at, 
57 ; trade of, 58. 

Niger oil : 

Local uses of, 191. 

Niger seed : 

Areas of cultivation of, 191 ; inferiority 
of, to sesame, 191 ; India the chief 
source of European ‘supplies of, 191 ; 
oil content of, 191 ; decline in exports 
of, 191 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
191, 192. 

Nux vomica : 

As a source of alkaloids, 314 ; season for 
collection of, 314 ; quality of, ex- 
ported, 315 ; exports of, 315 ; unit 
of sale and siiipment of, .315. 


0 

Oats : 

Cultivation of, 155 ; exports of, 155 ; 
principal destinations of exports of, 
155 ; unit of sale and sljipment of, 
155. 

Oil, Cochin : 185. 

Oilcakes : 

Value of trade in, LIT ; as manures, 
2TU ; annual ex])orts of, 157 ; distri- 
bution of tra<lc in, 157 ; detailed 
lefciences to exports of, 158-195 ; 
eon^olidated statistics of export of, 


Oilmanstores : 

See Provisions ainl ( jilmanstore^, 293. 

Oilseeds : 

See SimmIs. 

Oils, Animal : 

Statistics of exports of, 97 ; tish oil 
industry on the West Coast, 299 ; 
also see Pish od. 

Oils, Essential : 

Clo\e (»il, 278; lemon mu'is od, 297; 
sandal oil, 251 ; consolidated statis- 
tics of export of, 97. 


Oils, Mineral ; 

Production of, 265 ; Indian consumption 
of, 295 ; exports of, 265 ; distribution 
of trade in, 266 ; unit of sale of, 266 ; 
benzine, benzol, od fuel, petrol, 
lubricating oil, 265, 266 ; excise duty 
on, 296. 

Oils, Non-essential, vegetable : 

Annual exports of, 157 ; methods of 
extraction of, 1.17 ; exports in 1913- 
14 of, 157 ; distribution of exports of, 
in 1913-14, 157 ; detailed references 
to production and exports of, 158- 
195 ; consolidated statistics of export 
of, 97. 

Oolong tea : 19S. 

Opium : 

The trade a Government monopoly, 

216 ; trade descriptions of, 219 ; 
‘ 5Ialwa,’ ‘ Bengal ’ ; preparation of 
Mahva opium, 216 ; season for 
same in Central India, 219 ; control 
(jver production of, by British Gov 
ernment. 219 ; export duty on Mahva 
opium, 219 ; disappearance of trade in 
5Ialwa opium, 219 ; cultivation of, in 
British Iiulia, 190, 219, 217 ; ‘ Provi- 
sion,’ ‘ Excise,’ 217 ; agreement 
with Cliina and consequent reduction 
in output of, 219 ; auction sales of, 

217 ; prices of, 217 ; exports on private 
and Government account of, 21S ; 
Government contracts with the Far 
East. 218 ; exports of medicinal, to 
EiiLOand, 218 ; revenue derived by 
Government from, 219 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 218. 

Oregon pine : 249. 

Ores : 223-239. 

P 

Padauk : 248. 

Paddy : 

See Pico, 133. 

Pamban : 57. 

Panjim : 51. 

Partnerships : 

RoLOstiatictn of, 24, 25; proposals of 
industrial Commission lelating to, 


Pashm : 220 . 

Pashmina : 

5lauiifacture of, 222. 

Patent fuel : 

Xo recorded exports of, 290. 
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Potash, Sulphate of : :270. 


Patent office : 

Procedure of. 16, 17 : C’ont roller of 
Patents, 10 ; hand-book of, 17. 

Pea-nut : 

See Groundnut, 163. 

Pearls : 

Occurrence of, 321 ; imports of, fr()m 
Persian Gulf. 321 ; exports of, 321. 

Peas : 1-3 1. 

Pepper : 

x^Jitiquity of the trade in, 270 ; area and 
production of, 271 ; marketing of, 
271 ; grades of quality" on West Coast, 
271 : wliite pepper, black pepper, 
271 : value ot trade in, 271 ; exports 
ot, 271, 272 ; distribution of trade in, 
272 ; imports of, 273 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 272. 

Pepper, Red : 273. 

Petrol : 26-3, 260. 

Petroleum : 20.3, 206. 

Pine, Oregon : 240. 

Pondicherry : 

French port of, .39 ; facilities for trade 
at, 59 ; trade and industries of, 50, 
60 ; arrangements regarding dutiable 
ai tides at. 50 ; value of trade of, 
OU ; Chamber of C’ommerce at, .39 ; 
share of. in exports of groundnut 
from India, 107. 

Poonac (coconut cake) : 

Fxportr!> ot. 1ST : unit of sale and ship- 
ment ot, 1<S8. 

Poppycake : lOu. 

Poppy oil : 

Uses of, 100. 

Poppy seed : 

An important secondary crof) of poppy 
plant, 100 : area and product i<ui ot, 
100, 210): trade varieties of. IIM) ; 
oil content ot. lt)0 ; exports <d, 100 ; 
chief recipients of, 100 ; unit of sale 
and sliipment ot, 19U. 

Porbander ; 

Pfirt of. 46. 

Port Trusts : 

Constitution of, 43 ; Trusts at Karachi, 
4.3, 46 : jkmibay, .30 ; Ma<lras. 61, 62 ; 
('akutta. TiT, 68; Chittagong, 72; 
H.uiifoon, 75, 76. 


Potassium nitrate : 

See Saltpetre, 303. 

Precious stones : 321. 

Prices current : 

Calcutta, 30 ; Karachi, 34 ; Madras. 33, 

Provisions and Oilmanstores : 

Butter and (jhi constitutin2 three-fourths 
of exports of. 293 ; statistics of export 
of. OS : preparation of butter. 293 : 
centres of trade in butter. 293 ; ex- 
pandiiiiT trade in butter, 203 : exports 
of butter. 204 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of butter, 204 : preparation of 
ghi, 204 : considerable internal con- 
sumption of ghi, 204 : adulteration of 
ghi^ 204 ; export trade in qhi, 204 : 
unit of sale and shipment of gJil, 293, 

Pudupatnam ; 57. 

Pulses : 

Trade varieties of, 151 ; Ransroon beans, 
151 ; considerable internal consumj)- 
tioii of, 151 : exports of. 151 : chief 
destination^ of exports of. 152 ; unit 
ot ^ale and shipment of, 1.32. 

Puttoo ; 

Manufacture of, 222. 

Pyinkado : 248, 249. 

Q 

Quilon : 

Port of, .3.3. 

Quinine sulphate : 316, 317. 


R 

Railway Board : 

8ec Railw a v 

Railways : 

Lenctli <}f Imlmn, .3 ; hi^^()^v of const i in * 
tion ot. 7-9; princip.il hV.'^tcni^ ot. 
7; lmul'c^ on. lo ; military r.nhvays 
in -Mcxfjpotarnia, 7; 1 5)V(Tn?nent ot 
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Porto Novo : 5s. 
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Rangoon : 

Port uf, 7o ; shipping facilities at, 75, 
76 ; river training scheme at, 75 ; 
Port Trust at, 75 ; revenue and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 76 : 
trade of, 76, 77 ; commercial organi- 
sations at, 35, 30, 41, 42. 

Rapeseed : 

Cultivation and production of, 170; 
acreage under, 170 ; dates of forecasts 
of crop, 353 ; trade varieties of, 170 ; 
season for crop, 170 : trade centres 
of, 170 : oil content of, 172 : India's 
share in world trade in, 170 : exports 
of, 170, 171, 172 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 171. 

Rapeseed cake : 

Export^ of, 172 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of. 172. 

Rapeseed oil : 

Considerable output of, for local con- 
sumption, 172 ; refining of, 172 ; 
exports of, in conjunction with 
mustard oil, 172 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 172. 

Ravison : 

^^ee Rapeseed, 170. 

Rice : 

World production of, 133 : acreage and 
production of, in India, 135, 135 ; 
date- of forecasts of crop, 352 ; 
jtroduotion and marketing of, in 
Ruriiuu 138, 139; commercial season 
of crop in Burma, 138, 140 ; trade 
varieties of, 140. 142. 143 ; milling 
of, 130; rice mills. 140; terms em- 
ployed in, trade, 135) : ])addy, 136 ; 
boiled nee, 135) ; mugh iice. 136 ; 
broken nee, 135), 140, 142 ; cleaned 
(tr white nee, 136 : cargo nee. 136 : 
piifcs of. 141 ; cxpi>rts ot. ti’fun India, 
133.. 137, 13S ; from Burma, 141 ; 
tiom Bengal, 142 : from Madras, 143 ; 
Ironi Bombay, 143 ; from Karachi, 
144 : effects of war on trade in, 134 ; 
pmu ipal recipients ot. expoited fcDin 
India, 134, 135, 137, 13S ; Royal 

Commission's jaii chases of, l-tl ; 
unit of sale and slii])nient ot, 139, 
140, 142, 143, 144; ex}>ort duty ou, 
137 : freights ou. to Lomlon. 134, 
325; rice meal, 136, 137 ; expoits of 
paddy, 137 ; unit ot sale of paddy, 
13S Ric(' Commissioner. 141 ; 
rationing ot exports of, by Foodstufis 
C’ommiss oner, 142. > 

Rope, Coir : 2S3. 

Rosewood : 24S. 


Rosin : 

A coiistituteiit ot 1 ine resin, 320 : present 
production of, 320 ; estimated future 
output ot. 320 ; uses of. 320 : as an 
adulterant of lac, 241 : exports of, 
321 ; impoits of, 321, 

Rubber : 

Late development of the industry in, 

284 ; history of cultivation of, 284 ; 
suitable areas tor cultivation of, 
284 : acreage under, 284 ; acreage 
tapped, 285 ; varieties of rubber grown, 

285 : Indian cultivation compared with 
that of other lands, 284 : exports of, 
285 ; distribution of exports of. 286 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 286 ; 
royalty on, 285 ; rubber manufactory 
in Calcutta, 286. 

Rubies : 321. 

Rugs : 223. 


S 

Sadras : 60. 

Safflower seed : 

See Kardi seed. 

Sal : 248 . 

Salt : 

Pioduction of. 19 ; taxatuni C)f, 19 : 
excise and import dutie- on, 19. 

Saltpetre (Potassium nitrate) : 

Area and pioductiuu ot, 3U3 ; centres 
ot manutacture of. 303 ; 54overnment 
control of manutacture of, by license, 
3o3 ; maiiufactuie of, 303 ; crude, 
304; refiiu'd. 304: ' Kutliia,' 304; 

uses e)t. 303 ; cunirulled prices of, 
305 ; exports ot, 304 ; pre-war dis- 
tribution ot exports of, 3o4 : prolubi- 
tion on rxports of. 304 ; shipments of. 
tor iMiuistiv ot [Munitions, 304 ; 
conipetitois to Indian product, 354;. 
unit ot sale and shipment of. 30(k 

Sandalwood : 

Occurreuc(‘ ot, 250; pioduction of. 
250; internal consumiition ot. 250;. 
Uses of, 250; oil Content of, 250; 
auction sah's ot, 250, 251 ; (iermaii 
interest in. leading to enhanced 
piiee-. 251; exjiorts ot, 252. 253; 
distribution ot exports of, 253; 
])r)-silnlities tor making tlie trade a 
monopoly. 251; impoit> ot, 253; 
unit ot sale and slii^nnent of. 254. 

Sandalwood oil : 

Distillation ot, an (dd indigenous 
industry, 251 : Kanauj a trade 
centre toi crude distillation of, 251 

2 c 
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Sandalwood oil — contd, 

factories in Bangalore, :?ol ; output 
of tactuiieri, 2o2 ; prices of East 
Indian, 2o2 ; exports of, 2o2 ; dis- 
tribution of exports of, 2o3 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 2o4 : certi- 
ficate of quality relating to, 263. 

Sandoway : 74 . 

Sann-hemp : 

See Hemp. 

Sapphires ; 321. 

Sarson : 170, 171. 

Seeds (oil) ; 

Annual prcKluction of, in India, 163 ; 
exports of, in general, lob ; India’s 
-hare in world trade in, lob ; value 
of trade m. 1,3b ; distribution of 
trade in, l5b : contracts tor, to the 
United Kingdom. 1.3b, ;p>3 ; detailed 
reterences to production and exports 
<»f, 07, 138-100. 

Senna : 

.‘Sources of world supply of, 313; 
marketing of, ;jl4 ; season for collec- 
tion of, 314; yielfl of, .314; exports 
(4, .314 ; unit ot sale ami shipment 
of, 314. ‘ 

Sericulture : 307 . 

Sesame ; 

Tultivation of, 173; acreage and pro- 
duction of, 173; dates of forecasts of 
crop, .3.34; trade \arietiej» ol, 173; 
oil content of, 174 ; competition of, 
with groundnuts in forei^m markets, 
174; exports of, 173; 174; distribu- 
tion of trade in, 174 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 174. 


Shiah zira : 

Contounded with cummin, 10- ; pro- 
duction of, 103. 

Shisham : :?48. 

Shoiapur : 

Cottim industry at, 82. 

Silk : 

»Sericultiiro as cottage industry, 307 ; 
areas of production of, 307 ; output 
of mulberry silk, 307 ; varieties of 
."ilk- worms producing, 307 ; industry 
aa 8tate monopoly in Kashmir, 307 ; 
number of filatures producing, 3U7 ; 
fluctuating character of export trade 
in, 308 ; exports of raw silk, cltasnm 
and cocoon^, 308, 309 ; declining 

exports of reeled silk, 308 ; consump- 
tion of raw silk by weavers, 31 IJ ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 309 ; 
imports of raw, 309 ; condition of 
silk- weaving industry, 309; centres 
of weaving indu-^try, 309 ; product 
of ha mil on ms, 310 ; output of, manu- 
factiir(“-, 310; khicob'-^ 310; exports 
of, nianufacture>, 310 ; tran^s-frontier 
export-, of, manufactures, 311 ; imports 
from .Japan of, manufactures, 31b ; 
milis working wuth, 310; position of, 
in ini[)ort trade, 92. 

Silk cotton ; 

See Kaj)ok, 

Silver : 

Sni<ill production of, in relation to 
internal demands, ggf) ; existence of, 
in i-onjunetion with lead, 2.33 ; out- 
]Mit (it, 229; j)urcha<es by bJovern- 
ment of, 229. 

Sirganda ; 

Port ot, 4b. 


Sesame cake : 

(’hief markets for, 176; exports of 
lb2. 

Sesame oil : 

Exports^ of, 1 74 ; distribution of trade 
in, 17o ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
17b. 

Shatranji : 132, 

Shawls : 

Exports of woollen, 222. 

Sfiellac : 

i^ee Lac. 

Shells ; 

Occurrence of, .321; value of exports 
of, 321. 

Shells, Conch ; .321. 


Sisal : 

Sep [[(Mllf). 


Skins, raw : 

Meaning of the term, 20b ; di"p.irity 
in exprirts of raw’ and t.inned 
20b ; \alue of outj)ut of. 20b ; India's 
"hare in world sujjply of goat "kins, 
212 ; curing of, 213 ; trad(‘ varieties 
of, 21.3, 214 ; trade centre" of, 213 ; 
export'^ of, Ix'fore and after the war, 
212; Government prohibition on 
tanned skins and ('on'^cijuential 
incn*a"e in exports of, 213 ; <li"tribii- 
tion of trade in, among ports, 213 ; 
unit of >ale and shipment <>f, 214 ; 
<‘xport duty on, 213. 


Skins, tanned : 

Industry confined to Madras and 
Bombay, 214 ; interna! con'"uriiption 
of, 20b ; producing areas of, 213 ; 
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Skins, tanned — conid. 

exports of, 214, 215 ; embargo on 
exp rts of, 213 ; distribution of 
exports of, 215 ; relative proportion 
of goat and sheep skins m exports 
of, 215 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 215 ; rates of freight on, 325. 

Sodium bi-borate : 

See Borax, 306. 

Sovereigns : 

Import of, as a mean'^ of adjusting 
trade balances, 84. 

Spices : 

Detailed references to exports of, 270- 
279 ; place of, in import trade, 88 ; 
ronsolidated statistics of exports and 
imports of, 89, 98. 

Spinels : 321. 

Srinagar : 

Silk filatures at, 82, 307. 

Steamer Point : 44. 

Steel : 

^Manufacture of. 226 ; output of, 226 ; 
dl.'^tribution of output of, by Indian 
Munitions Board, 103 ; Tata Iron 
and Steel (bmpanv, 226 ; Bengal 
Iron and Steel (dm]>any, 226 ; Indian 
Iron and Steel Tomjjany, 227 ; imports 
of, 226 ; place of, in import trade, 92. 

Statistics, Department of : 

Publications of, 16 ; Director of Statis- 
tic*^, 16. 

Strychnine : 314. 

Sugar : 

Datc'^ of forecasts of crop, 355 ; in- 
sufficient yield of, in conijiarison 
with large acreage, 317 ; consequent 
heavy im])orts of, 317 ; place of, in 
import trade, 88, 91 ; exports of, 
mostly as crude molasses, 317 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 317. 

Sujji : 149. 

Surat : 

Port of, 46, 47. 


T 

Talaimanaar ; 57 
Tanning substances : 254-26) 

Tariff, Customs ; 

History of, 17-19 


Tavoy : 

Port of, 77 ; development of tin 
and wolfram trade at, 78 ; exports 
and imports at, 78 ; ( hamber of 
51ines at, 36. 

Tea : 

History of cultivation of, 195 ; cultiva- 
tion of. 111 Ceylon, 196 ; area and 
production of, 197 ; cultivation of, 
197 ; manufacture and grading of 
black, 197 ; trade varieties of black, 

197 ; chief grades of green, 108 ; 
brick, 19S : dust, 198 ; Oolong, 198 ; 
factories in proximity to gardens, 
196 ; transport of, from garden to 
port, 198, 199 ; shipping of, 199 ; 
blending of, under bond for South 
America, 202 ; consumption of, in 
India, 204, 205 ; exports of, 200, 
20l ; exports of. from Ceylon, 196 ; 
value of trade in, 195 : India's share 
in world trade in, 195 ; prohibition 
o“n exports of, to the United Kingdom, 
200 ; Food C'ontroller's scheme for 
purchase of, 200 : Tea Coninii^sioiier, 
2op ; exports of. to the United 
Kingdom, 201 ; re-exports of, from 
the United Kingdom, 201 ; increased 
shipments to Australia consequent 
on embargo on China and .Tava teas, 
200 ; disappearance of Rust>ian trade, 
200 ; increased exports to the United 
States of America, 200 ; <^hipmeiits 
of, on consignment sale, 203 ; sliip- 
ments of, after auction in India, 
203 ; prices of, in India. 203 : i>ricos 
nf. in London, 2U4 : trant^-frontlor 
trade in, 202, 203 ; unit ot sale and 
shipment of, 203 : labour in, gardens, 

198 ; Assam Labour Board, 19S ; 
months of shipment of, 199 : ports of 
shipment of, 202 ; distribution of 
exports of, between Calcutta and 
Chittagong, 202 : capital invested 
in, 205 : system of tinanoc, 205 : 
export duty and on. 204 ; rates 
of freight on, 325 ; Indian. Cess 
Committee, 205: Indian, Association. 
28, 204 ; propaganda work lor aug- 
menteil sales of, 204 : imports of 
265 ; tea chests, 205, 206. 

Tea Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 ; 
committi'c of, 28 ; scientitic depart- 
ment of, 28 ; branches of, 40 ; aih ba- 
ted bodies of, 40. 

Tea chests ; 

Trade in, 205, 206. 

Tea seed : 

Exports of, 199. 

Tea waste ; 

Exports of, 205. 
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Teak : 248. 240. 

Teel : 

See Sesame, 173. 

Telegraphic transfers : 

As a mean> t f financing trade. 84 ; 
' deferred ' tran«;fers, 84 

Tellicherry : 

Port of. 32 ; exports and imports at, 


Thoria : 237. 

Thorium nitrate : 237. 

Thymene : 

A bye-product from tlie distillation of 
ajican, 194. 

Thymol : 

Extraction of, from aiurnt, 194 ; exports 
of, 194. 

Til : 

See Sc'-ame, 173. 

Timber : 

Varieties of, 248 : plantations of. 248 : 

* reserved ’ forests, 248 ; output of, 
from Government forests, 248 ; 
annual output of teak, 248 ; foreign 
exports ot, 248, l 49 ; coastwise 

export of. 248 ; Government ship- 
ments of, by the Indian Munitions 
Board. 103, 249 : effect of war on 
trade in. 248 ; teak from Siam, 248 ; 
im])orts of. 249 ; imports of railway 
sleeper.s, 249 ; revenue derived by 
tin^emn.ent fmm, 248; unit of sale 
of, 230 ; measurement of, by Hoppus 
system, 230 ; timber niilK, 230. 

Tin: 

Occurrence of. 231 : production of, 232 ; 
block tm, 232 ; tin ore, 232 ; cx [torts 
f)f. mostly a-" mixed concentiate-, 
232 ; c'Xport'^ of, ore, 232 : txiiuit- of, 
232. 

Tin ore : 

See Tin. 

Tincal : 3i'0, 

Tirumulaivasal : 38. 

Tobacco : 

\'arietics of, cultivated in India. 293 : 
areas of production of, 293 : acreage 
under, 293 ; trade varieties of, 293 ; 
export.s of unmanufactured, 290 : 
eoastwi-e trade in unmanufactured, 
297 ; iin[Jorts of leaf for wrappers. 
297 ; unit ot sale and shipment of 
unmanufactured, 207; manutat turc 
01 1 Igar.s under Customs supervision, 
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Tobacco — contd. 

297; ‘Burma' and ‘Trichy’ cigars^ 
297 ; supplies of, for French 
C^overnment, 290 ; imports of manu- 
factured, far exceeding exports, 297 ; 
exports of clears, 298 ; cigarette 
factories in India, 297 ; exports of 
manufactured, 298; portwise distri- 
bution of exports of manufactured, 
209. 

Tondi : 37. 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes : 78. 79. 

Tonnage schedules for steamers : 

Appendix I, 329. 

Tori, Toria : 170, 171. 

Trade centres, Principal ; 

Either distrihutinc: or industrial centres, 
80 ; Calcutta, Bombay, Eansoon as 
examples of latter. 80 ; main trade 
centre^ m interior, 80-82. 

Trade, Export : 

Nature of. 93 ; table of principal items 
of. 93-98 ; distribution by countries 
of. 99 ; course of, during the period 
of \^ar, 100-102 ; work of Indian 
Munitions Board in relation to. 102, 
103 ; detailed references to articles 
appearing in. 103-321. 

Trade, Foreign ; 

Feature^ of India's, 87 ; pre[jondeiance 
of exixirt- over imports. S7 ; India's 
balance of trade, S3. 

Trade, Import : 

ot, ; table of principal items 
of. S9, 90 ; [ilace ot (1) caittuii manu- 
facture- in, 90, 91 ; (2) siifrai in, 
91, 92 ; (.3) iron, steel and machinery' 
in. 92 ; (4-) silk and -.pjces in, S.s, 
92 : [fi'ovincial distributnm of. 92, 
93: (‘tb‘et- ot wai on. 9.3 ; countiies 
ot oriLiin ]>aitici[)atinu in, 93, 94. 

Trade Journal, Indian : 12, 13. 

Trade marks ; 

Rciii-tiatiiin of, 24 ; i I'gi'-tiatnm of, 
by' Madias (/haniber of Conmicrce- 
33 ; by South Indian Chamber. 33 : 
bv Bombay Mlllo^\ner-•' A— ociation, 
37 ; leiiulations mulci Merchandize 
Mark- Act relating to. 21. 

Tranquebar : 3s. 

Tungstate : 229. 

Tungsten (wolfram) : 

Oeeuiienee of, 229, 2.39: [>fotluction of- 
229: Imliaii out[mt (<»mpared with 
world [udduction ot, 229 : coni pet itioi' 



Tungsten (wolfram)--ro?//r?. 

ot China, 22l> ; increased facilities 
for mining of, ; future of, mdusti y, 
2ol : controlled prices of, 231 ; labour 
in, miners, 230 ; uses of, 229 ; ^‘xports 
of, 231 ; unit oi sale and shipment of, 
231. 

Turmeric : 

und( r. 239; oiit})ut ol. 23‘9 ; 
inark<“t!n,e of, 239 ; trade vanetic'^ 
of, 239 : p>rc-war prices of, 239 ; 
bormov.in tarmonc, 239 ; oxpoT't'^ of, 
239 ; unit ot ^.ilc and shipnaait ut, 
2U0. 

Turpentine : 

Cr(>diutinn ot, 320; iniroivod oiitjuit 
of, due to war, 32i) ; t.ut!>ries pro- 
diK me, 32o ; vc^pe for expaim’nn of 
indimtry, 320: iiitmnal denuiud lor, 
320 ; ntjporls of, 321. 

Tulicorin : 

JV)rt of, 30; shipping facilities at. 30; 
iinpioYtancn ."t lu'iucs if'latiiiu to, 
30; tiade ^>f, 3(3; (diauibia' of Com- 
merce at, 34. 


V 

Vciigurla : 3i 
Vizagapalam : 

Cort of, bo ; new harbour sehemes at, 
(io ; trade of, (tL 
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Wax, Paraffin : 

l’rotzr{‘-'^i\ e character of trade in, 292; 
piohi)>ition on export of, 2!>2 ; ex- 
ports of, 292, 29.3; ONt ribiil ion of 
trade in, 292; unit <*f sale and rdiip- 
nu'iit of, 293 ; manut.ieture of wiiulles 
from, 313, 

Wheat : 

World production of, 144 ; acroaee and 
ju'oductioii of, m India, 1 Ki ; dates 
ot loieca^ls ot ci(»]>, 332 ; ecuumeicial 
M‘ason of crop, 143 ; trade' deseriji- 
tions of, 14(5; export-- ot, 143, 14(5, 
147 ; ]uincipal i'e(‘i])ients of, 147 ; 
}uohihitions on expoits of, 14S ; 
Coveiimieiit control of 1 17 ; pur- 


Wheat— 

clias('s of, on behalf of Tlo’val T oni- 
nii'-^ion, 14s ; Wheat C* immi'-.'.iom'i-, 
14 s ; natural advantages of Kai’acld 
lor -hi])ment of, 14(5 ; adulti-i ation 
of. 147 ; contract for, in eontonnitv 
vitli the rules of T.ondon (Van d’lad'e 
A-'-ociat i< ’ll, 117, 3(>1 ; ini])*.!!- of. 
14!> ; jane'- of, 117 ; ratc'i of lo'iLbt 
on, 32.3 ; unit of -.ate and ■-hipuiont 
ot, 14(5. 

Whert flour : 

De.-cnptions of, 1-|9 j ex])oii<! of. 140; 
unit of salo and .-iiipment of. 1 19 

Weights and measures : 323, 324. 

Woitram : 

Soo dhmcston 


Wool : 

i’roducthin ol 219; tiade centre'; of. 
219 : t* ade \ ai'iet ii‘S of, 222 ; ' 13ead, 
V 0(4, 219 ; ' Shawi ' wool or . 

229; irdll and don’t -Do i on .umption 
fd. 221 ; oi’^i.mi-'ation of li’ado in. 

221 ; export" <4. 221 ; re {'Xjiorts of. 
221 ; var re'-ti iLiioim 011 . 22l> ; ehiet 
reei])ifnl^ of, 22L; ir']ioi{" of, 220; 

milt <4 >a]o and "Inimimit ot. 222; 
nidi" workincT amth. 222; piodnor-^ 
of »!iills and iiaridloom", 222 ; ei'iitri'-; 
of mdustrv in niaimtaetm e-, <4. 222, 
223; exports (4 nianiiiaetur ed 
woolleii", 222; Indiin ]>rie cariiets, 
223 ; exports of eai’iiet" and rrm-s, 
222) ; import" of carj'els, 22.3 ; inipoi’ts 
of yarn, 222. 


Y 

Yarn, Coir ; 

See ( 'oir. 

Yarn, Cotton : 

See ( '1 dtoii. 


z 


Zinc : 

(dceKinmco of. 1111 \ed witli Ml\cr-lead 
ores, 234 ; the oH‘ a sf’Uiee <4 sidjihnr 
and sul])lniru' aci<l, 234; eitction 
ot smeltiim plant at TS’aintu, 233, 
231; estimatrd futuir outturn ot 
spelter, 231 ; C’xpoit-- of ore, 231. 
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